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Notices to Members for 1926. 


Subscriptions.—Subscriptions are due and payable on the 
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The Library.—Standard Books of Reference can now be 
loaned to Members on application to the Hon. Secretary, 
28, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


Extra Copies of Publications.—Members can purchase for 


their own use extra copies, post free, of the Select List of Roses 
and Instructions for Pruning, price 5s., Enemies of the Rose, 
price 5s., and Hints on Planting Roses, price 1s., of the Hon. 


Secretary. 
COURTNEY PAGE, Hon. 


FEBRUARY, 1926. 28, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINST 
Telephone : Vict 


VERY FIBROUS YELLOW 


TURF LOAM 


FOR ROSES 
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FOR CUCUMBERS FOR MELONS 
FOR CARNATIONS FOR EVERYTHING 


Champion Gold Medal Group, Nat. Chrysanthemum Society Show, 1925. 


GROWN ENTIRELY IN OUR FIBROUS YELLOW TURF LOAM. 


QUOTATIONS CARRIAGE PAID TO ANY STATION. 


From a Thousand Testimonials received, a customer writes :-— 


“IT won at the Royal Show, Leicester, Gold Medal and Firat Prize Group, and 
at Norfolk County, Gold Medal, Four Firsts, and Challenge Cup. for Carnations ; 
also 25 quince Challenge Cup for Best Trade Exhibit, and I attribute my success 
to your Loam.” 


A. B. JOHNSTON, 


NEW PARK, CRANLEIGH, SURREY. 
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As can be seen in our beautiful FREE CATALOGUE, which contains prices of 
Seeds, Chemical Manures, Loam, Leaf Mould, Sand, Peat, Garden Sundries, 
etc. Sent on receipt of postcard. 
Cash Prices (including bags): Small (about 1 bushel). 3/-; \f 


Large (about 4 bushels) T/-; 5 Large, 33/9; 10 Large, 65/-; 
20 Large, 120/- 
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radius of Railway Company. 6d. per bag extra 
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extra charge Great Britain, 2/6 per bag. 
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Some as they went the blue-eyed violets strew, 
Some spotless lilies in loose order threw, 

Some did the way with full-blown roses spread, 
Their smell divine, and colour strangely red ; 

Not such as our dull gardens proudly wear, 

Whom weathers taint, and winds rude hisses tear: 
Such, I believe, was the first Rose’s hue, 

Which at God’s word in beauteous Eden grew ; 
Queen of the flowers that made that orchard gay, 
The morning blushes of the spring’s new day. 


COWLEY. 
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PREFACE. 


—_O— 


It is not given to many Societies to celebrate a Jubilee, and to 
fewer to record 50 years unbroken progress and success such as have 
marked the career of the National Rose Society, whose membership has 
increased from 584 in the year 1900 to no fewer than 12,520 in 1925. 
How far we have travelled since those early days when, at the Crystal 
Palace ‘‘In the morn and liquid dew of youth” we were struggling 
to make the Society worthy of its laudable cause ! 


The Publications Committee have considered this Jubilee Year a 
fitting occasion to make the 20th Rose Annual more complete and 
interesting, than that of any former year. 


The Rt. Rev. The Lord Bishop of Norwich has very kindly written 
a Foreword regarding Her late Majesty Queen Alexandra, who for so 
many years earned the gratitude of every member for taking so much 
interest in, and giving assistance to the Society as its much revered 
Patroness. 


Articles are also included dealing with the History of the Society 
and the Rose Literature of the past 50 years. Other subjects which 
should prove attractive and instructive are ‘“‘ The Best 12 Roses of 
the past 10 years,’’ and those dealing with “‘ the general cultivation 
of the Rose.” 


Coloured illustrations, which in previous years have been so 
popular and attractive, have been extended in the present Aznual, 
and 29 black-and-white illustrations have also been included. 


The Committee are sure that every member of the Society will 
learn with very much pleasure and gratification, that Her Majesty the 
Queen has graciously consented to honour the Society, by becoming its 
new Patroness. Her Majesty’s interest in the Society augurs well for 
continued success in the future. 


Heartfelt thanks are due to all those good friends of the Society 
who have generously assisted in the compilation of this Annual. The 
Committee trust that all members will continue to assist the progress 
of the Society, and that in doing so it may be their privilege, 
particularly in this Jubilee Year, ‘‘ To gather life’s Roses, unscathed 
by the briar.”’ 

1st March, 1926. 
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NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY. 
Report of the Council for the Year 1925. 


It is with the most profound regret that the Council has to record 
in its Annual Report the death of Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, who 
for thirty-seven years was Patroness of the Society. It will be remem- 
bered that her late Majesty always took a keen and close personal 
interest in the Society’s welfare and until three years ago regularly 
attended, and in fact opened, the principal Summer Show. Her 
gracious and kindly actions will for long be held in affectionate 
remembrance by all Members of the Society. A wreath made 
exclusively of 1,500 Roses was sent to the Chapel Royal, Windsor. 
The wreath bore a card with this inscription :— 


‘* In loyal remembrance of Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, who 
was for 37 years Patroness of The National Rose Society. 
‘‘ From the Members of the Society.’’ 


The Council have much pleasure in being able to again report 
further satisfactory progress, no less than 1,756 New Members having 
joined the Society during the year just ended. The total Membership 
of the Society is now 12,520. 


Publications. 


The Rose Annual for 1925 was sent out to all Members in March 
last, and, as usual, met with a very welcome reception, so much so that 
the issue was very quickly exhausted. The New Edition of the 
Enemies of the Rose, entirely re-written and illustrated with New 
Coloured Plates, was sent out to all Members at the same time, and 
there has since been a very large demand by Colonial and Foreign 
Libraries and Scientific Societies for both publications. The Enemies 
of the Rose is now looked upon as the standard publication on Rose 
diseases. 
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The Council owe a debt of gratitude to all those friends who so 
willingly assisted in the compilation of those volumes. 


Rose Annual for 1926. | 


Next year will be the Jubilee of the Society and the Rose Annual 
for 1926 will contain: The History of the National Rose Society, a 
Symposium on the Twelve Best Roses of the Last Ten Years, together 
with a number of interesting articles which will be helpful to Rose 
growers generally. It will also contain 17 coloured plates, and 
numerous other black and white illustrations. 


Library. 


The Society’s Library is increasing in popularity and uscfulness, 
and a number of new books have been added during the year. Every 
effort is being made to keep the Library as far as possible up to date, 
and to extend its scope. 


Lantern Slides. 


These continue to be in great request, especially by County Horti- 
cultural Lecturers. They may be had on loan by Members on condi- 
tions as printed in the Book of Arrangements. 


Advice to Members. 


Advice on all matters connected with the Rose is gladly given. 
During the past year upwards of 3,500 inquiries were received and 
answered, many of them requiring a deal of research. Amateurs 
when in doubt on any point concerning the Rose are invited to write 
to the Hon. Secretary, 28, Victoria Strect, S.W.1. 


Shows in 1925. 


Four Shows were held during the past year. The Spring Show 
was held in the Horticultural Hall on Friday, April 24th. The 
exhibits staged were above the average, both as regards number and 
quality of the blooms. As usual, there was a crowded attendance of 
visitors throughout the afternoon. 
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The Great Summer Show was held at the Botanic Gardens, 
Regent’s Park, on Friday and Saturday, July 3rd and 4th. The 
exhibits were staged on an entirely new principle, which enabled 
visitors to inspect in comfort. The large number and quality of the 
blooms staged was remarkable and, as usual, the Nurserymen’s 
Groups, which were the feature of the Show, were the admiration of 
all visitors. It was a two days’ Show and the quality of the blooms 
on the second day left nothing to be desired. The attendance was 
nearly 32,000—a record. 


The Provincial Show was held at Bath on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, July 8thand 9th. The ideal weather conditions that had prevailed - 
prior to the Show enabled growers to stage at their best, and some 
remarkably fine exhibits were seen. The local Society spared no 
trouble or expense and it was voted to be one of the finest Provincial 
Shows the National Rose Society had ever held. 


The Autumn Show was held in the Botanic Gardens on Thursday 
and Friday, Scptember 17th and 18th. This was again a two days’ 
Show, and although still an experimental one, it proved to be very 
successful. ‘Ihe weather, which had previously been wet, was fortun- 
atcly fine on the days of the Show. The exhibits staged were of very 
high order and many congratulatory messages were received from 
visitors. | 


Finance. 


The financial position of the Socicty continues to be most satis- 
factory. The total receipts for the year, including the balance of 
£551 12s. 1d. brought forward from last year, amounted to 
£8,562 Os. 6d. and the total payments for the same period, including 
the sum of £1,665 7s. 9d. which has been placed to the credit of the 
Reserve Fund, amount to £8,491 3s. 1ld., leaving a balance at the 
Society’s Bankers on the 3lst December, 1925, of £70 16s. 7d. 


Mr. W. E. Nickerson, of Boston, Mass., U.S.A., one of the 
Sociecty’s Vice-Presidents, and a most gencrous supporter, has made 
the Society the handsome donation of £875. The money has been 
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invested in the names of the three Trustees of the Society and the 
Fund will be known as The Nickerson Trust Fund. It is intended 
that the income shall provide for a Cup to be awarded each year for 
the best New Rose of British or American origin of the previous six 
years. The thanks of all Members of the Society are due to Mr. 
Nickerson for his generous gift. 


The Council regret the loss during the year of Mr. de Escofet, 
a very old and valued Member of the Council; Mr. Frederick 
Slaughter, who was a Member of the Council for a great number 
of ycars and a loyal worker in the Socicty’s interests, he will be 
greatly missed. by his fellow exhibitors; Mr. Cecil Cant and Mr. 
Elisha J. Hicks, both of whom were stalwarts at all of the Society’s 
Exhibitions. 


The Council again desire to express their great appreciation of the 
good work done by the Local Secretaries and other friends in securing 
New Members. It is felt it would be a little invidious to mention any 
one by name; all have done their best. They must, however, especially 
acknowledge their gratitude to the services rendered by Miss Willmott, 
F.L.S., one of the Society’s Vice-Patronesses. 
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THE 


Title. 


Membership. 


CONSTITUTION AND RULES 
RELATING THERETO OF 


NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY. 


1. The title of this Society is “‘ The National Rose 
Society.”’ . 

2. The Office of the Society shall be in London at such 
place as may from time to time be fixed by the Council of 
the Society. 


3. The Object of the Society is to encourage, improve 
and extend the cultivation of the Rose by means of 
publications, the holding of Exhibitions and otherwise. 


4. The Society shall consist of members paying annual. 
subscriptions of either 21/- or 10/6 as they may elect, and 
the receipt and acceptance of a subscription by the Hon. 
Treasurer or Hon. Secretary shall constitute the subscriber 
thereof a Member of the Society. 


Any person desiring to commute his or her annual 
subscription for life may do so by making one payment of 
£10 10s. in lieu of an annual subscription of one guinea, or 
of £5 5s. in lieu of an annual subscription of half-a-guinea, 
and shall thereby become entitled to all the rights and 
privileges of the corresponding annual subscription. 


No person shall be entitled to any of the nghts and 
privileges of membership until his or her subscription for 
the current year has been received by the Hon. Treasurer 
or Hon. Secretary. 


The rights and privileges of members of the Society 

shall be as follows :— 

(a) To receive copies of publications issued by the 
Society. 

(b) To exhibit, subject to the Exhibition Regulations 
for the time being in force, at the Society’s 
Exhibitions and at Exhibitions held bv the 
Society in conjunction with any local Society. 
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(c) To receive members’ tickets of admission to the 
Society’s Exhibitions. 


(d) To vote at all General Meetings of the Society. 


5. Subscriptions shall be payable on January Ist in 
each year. Any member desirous of relinquishing member- 
ship shall give notice thereof in writing to the Hon. Treasurer 
or Hon. Secretary not later than February Ist in any year, 
and in default of such notice such member shall be liable 
for the subscription for the current year. 


6. The income and funds of the Society shall be applied 
towards the promotion of the objects of the Society. 


7. The management and administration of the affairs 
of the Society shall, subject to these Rules, be vested in a 
Council consisting— 


(a) Of the officers of the Society as hereinafter defined. 
(5) Of the Past Presidents of the Society. 


(c) Of twelve acting Vice-Presidents and thirty-six 
other members of the Society. 


The members of the Council referred to under (c) shall 
be elected as hereinafter provided, and shall hold office until 
the next annual general meeting. 


Any vacancy occurring during the year (except a 
vacancy amongst the Past Presidents) may be filled by the 
Council, and such appointments shall hold good until the 
next annual general meeting. Twelve members of the 
Council shall form a quorum. 


8. The Officers of the Society who shall be elected as 
hereafter provided and hold office until the next Annual 
General Meeting shall be the following :— 


(2) A President of the Society who shall take the chair 
at all meetings of the Society and of the Council. 
No member of the Society shall hold the office of 
President for more than two consecutive years 
or be eligible for re-election as President for two 
years after the expiration of any second succeeding 
year of his tenure of office as President. 


(6) A Deputy President who shall, in the absence of 
the President, preside at all meetings of the 
Society and of the Council. 
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(c) An Hon. Treasurer who shall be the Accounting 
Officer, and shall be responsible for the payment 
into the Society’s Banking Account of all moneys 
received by him on behalf of the Society. The 
Hon. Treasurer shall prepare for the Annual 
General Meeting a Balance Sheet and Statement 
of Accounts in respect of his year of office, and 


(a) An Hon. Secretary who shall be responsible for all 
the secretarial work of the Society, and shall be 
Editor of the Society’s publications. The Hon. 
Secretary shall account to the Hon. Treasurer for 
all moneys received by him on behalf of the 
Society. 

These Officers shall be ex-offtcio members of the Council 

and all Committees thereof. 


Any vacancy amongst the officers occurring during the 
year shall be filled by the Council, and such appointments 
shall hold good until the next Annual General Meeting. 


9. Such persons as the Society may desire to honour 
may, on the nomination of the Council, be elected as Hon. 
Vice-Presidents or Hon. Life members of the Society, but 
they shall not as such be entitled to vote or take any part 
in the management and administration of the affairs of the 
Society. 

Hon. Vice-Presidents shall hold office for one year, 
but shall then be eligible for re-election. 


10. The Council shall elect, not later than the month 
of February in each year, from amongst its members 
(exclusive of ex-offcio members) the following Standing 
Committees :— 


(a) A Finance and General Purposes Committee which 
shall certify all accounts prior to their presentation 
to the Council for authority for payment, and 
shall consider and report to the Council on all 
questions of finance and expenditure, and on all 
general matters affecting the management of the 
Society. 

(b) An Exhibitions Committee which shall report to 
the Council on all matters in connection with the 
Society's Exhibitions. 

(c) A Publications Committee which shall be responsible 
to the Council for the Society’s publications. 
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Each Standing Committee shall consist of ten members, 
and shall elect its own Chairman. No member of the 
Council shall serve on more than two Standing Committees, 
excepting the Chairman of each Committee, who shall be 
an ex-officio member of each of the other Standing Com- 
mittees and the officers. 


Five members of a Standing Committee shall form a 
quorum. 


The Council may appoint special Committees for 
special purposes. Unless otherwise directed by the Council 
no Committee of the Council shall have any executive 
powers, and no act or decision of any Committee shall be 
deemed to be an act or decision of the Council. 


Council Meetings. 11. A meeting of the Council, of which not less than 
seven days’ notice in writing, together with particulars of 
the business to be transacted thereat, shall be sent by the 
Hon. Secretary to each member thereof, shall be convened 
so often as the Council may decide, or whenever the Hon. 
Secretary shall think necessary, or on a requisition in 
writing signed by not less than 12 members of the Council 
stating the purposes for which such meeting 1s desired. 


Eigancia 12. The Bankers of the Society shall be Messrs. Coutts 

eee ee and Co., or such other bankers as the Council shall hereafter 
from time to time appoint. The Society’s banking account 
shall be in the name of ‘‘ The National Rose Society,” and 
no cheques shall be drawn on the account without a resolu- 
tion of the Council, which resolution shall be entered on the 
Minutes of the Council. 


All cheques shall be signed by two of the following 
persons: the Hon. Treasurer, the Hon. Secretary, or the 
Chairman of the Finance and General Purposes Committee. 


The Reserve and Special Funds of the Society shall be 
invested as the Council may direct in the joint names of 
not less than three members of the Society, who shall be 
nominated by the Council. Such investments shall not be 
varied or realised except with the authority of the Council. 


Percintnens: ot 13. The Society shall at the Annual General Meeting 
Duties. appoint as Auditor for the ensuing year a Certificated 


Accountant, who shall hold office for one year, but shall be 
eligible for re-election. The Auditor shall examine and 
audit the books and accounts of the Societv and the annual 
balance sheet, and shall ascertain that all payments have 
been duly authorised by the Council and vouched. 
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Exhibitions. 14. The Society shall hold one or more Metropolitan 
Exhibitions in each year and Provincial Exhibitions when 
practicable, and may also hold Exhibitions in conjunction 
with any other Society 


The Council shall have power to make such Regulations 
for the management and conduct of Exhibitions, and such 
Rules for judging thereat as it may think proper, and such 
Regulations and Rules shall be binding on all members of 
the Society. 


None but members of the Society shall exhibit at any 
of the Society’s Exhibitions. 


Afiliation of 15. Local Rose, or other similar societies, which offer 
Societies, «NOt less than £15 (exclusive of Challenge Cups) in prizes for 


Roses annually may, with the approval of the Council, 
become affliated to the Society on payment of an annual 
subscription of 10/6 and subject to their observing the 
Regulations for Exhibitions prescribed by the Council. 
Affiliated societies shall be entitled to receive copies of the 
National Rose Society’s publications, and to offer for 
competition such medals of the National Rose Society as 
the Council may determine. 


Ronuseliene ie 16. The nominations for election of Hon. and Acting 

and Acting Vicee Wice-Presidents, Hon. Life members and officers shall be 

Al dead ae made by the Council, which may also nominate members 

Council. of the Society for election as ordinary members of the 
Council. Members of the Society may make nominations 
for the election of ordinary members of the Council provided 
that such nominations shall be signed by not less than two 
members of the Society and sent to the Hon. Secretary, 
together with the written consent of the nominee to act, 
not later than November Ist next preceding the Annual 
General Meeting. 

Method of 17. The Hon. Secretary shall send to each member of 


evhon, 


the Society, with the notice convening the Annual General 
Meeting, a voting paper setting out the names of the 
candidates in alphabetical order. 


Itach member shall be entitled to as many votes as 
there are vacancies to be filled, but not more than one vote 
may be given for any candidate. 


Every voting paper shall be filled in and signed by the 
member voting, and returned endorsed Voting Paper, so as . 
to reach the Honorary Secretary at least five clear days 


Annual Genezal 
Meetny. 


Special General 
Meeting. 
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before the Annual General Meeting. The provisions of this 
Rule as to the mode of voting with a note as to the total 
number of candidates that may be voted for shall be printed 
on the Voting Papers, and any Voting Paper which is out 
of time or does not conform to this Rule shall be void. 


The Voting Papers shall be handed, unopened, to the 
Scrutineers (not less than two in number) appointed by the 
President, who shall count the same and report the result 
of the voting to the Annual General Meeting. 


A record of the attendances of members of the Council 
at meetings since the preceding Annual General Meeting 
shall be sent with each Voting Paper. 


18. The Annual General Meeting of the Society, of 
which meeting not less than 14 days’ notice in writing 
together with particulars of the business to be transacted 
thereat shall be sent by the Hon. Secretary to each member 
of the Society, shall be held in January of each year, and 
the order of business shall be as follows :— 


(1) Confirmation of Minutes of the last Annual General 
Meeting. 


(11) Reception of Annual Report of the Council and the 
Hon. Treasurer's Statement of Accounts as 
audited by the Society's Audifor. 


(i1i) Reception of the report of the Scrutineers appointed 
by the President. 


(iv) Election of Auditor for ensuing year. 
(v) Other general business. 


19. A Special General Meeting of the Society, of which 
meeting not less than seven days’ notice in writing together 
with particulars of the business to be transacted thereat 
shall be sent by the Hon. Secretary to each member of the 
Society, shall be convened by direction of the Council, or 
on a requisition in writing signed by not less than 25 members 
of the Society stating the purpose for which such meeting 
is desired. 


No business other than that for which the meeting has 
been convened shall be taken at any Special General 
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Meeting. All voting at such meeting shall be by members 
of the Society in person, and no voting by proxy shall be 
allowed. — 


20. For the consideration of any question affecting 
the conduct of any member of the Society, or any motion 
to disqualify a person for membership, a Special General 
Meeting shall at the instance of the Council be convened, 
and such meeting shall have power on a vote taken by ballot 
by a majority of two-thirds of the members present and 
voting to remove the name of such member from the list of 
members, whereupon such person shall cease to be entitled 
to any of the rights and privileges of membership of the 
Society. 


21. These Rules shall not be added to, amended or 
rescinded except at an Annual General Meeting or a Special 
Meeting of the Society, and then only with the consent of 
not less than two-thirds of the members present and voting 
at such meeting. | 
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FOREWORD. 


A Memoir of Her Majesty Queen Alexandra. 


By THE LORD BISHOP OF NORWICH, K.C.V.O. 


It will not come amiss to those who have this Annual in their 
hands this year, that it should contain a Foreword alluding to the 
death of the Royal Patroness of the National Rose Society, and to the 
loss which the Rose-loving world has sustained in the passing of Queen 
Alexandra. It was, as many remember, her practice, under the 
guidance of Miss Willmott, to make her way round the National Rose © 
Show every year. I hear from one who knew well that ‘‘ she took a 
very keen interest in the exhibits, and if one showed outstanding merit 
she was quick to send for the exhibitor and express to him her appre- 
ciation. She was particularly fond of the Roses that were staged in 
round baskets, and always honoured the exhibitors by choosing a 
basket of her favourite flower. She was a keen judge of the Rose, 
and at times questioned some of the awards which had chiefly depended 
on the individual tastes of the judges. It is very gratifving to know 
that one of the most beautiful Roses of recent years is named after 
her—The Queen Alexandra Rose.”’ 

® 

It was her interest in the Hving Rose which later on suggested 
the idea of a vast and beneficent sale of manufactured wild Roses on 
Alexandra Dav. Almost till the last it was her way to drive round 
all parts of the Metropolis on the day on which these Roses were being 
sold in aid of our hospital work. Londoners welcomed the plan, for 
it gave them an opportunity vear by vear openly to testify their 
lasting and loving respect for Her Majesty. 
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It so happened that I myself was at Sandringham on Rose Dav 
in 1924, when the exertion of a visit to London was considered too 
great for Queen Alexandra to undertake. In the hall there stood 
a large stand of the same Roses that were Leing sold in the streets, 
and I still treasure a little sprig of these wild Roses which Her Majesty 
gave me with her characteristic charm and grace. 


Yes, indced, there were charm and grace in all her movements, 
and these were the outward expression of a warm and unselfish and 
pure mind. She was quick in her sympathy, and was never deterred 
by cautious calculations from the generous expression of this svympathy 
in dealing with the poor and the distressed. 


It was said of John Wesiey, I believe, that he remarked that he 
would sooner help ninety-nine false beggars than leave one honest 
beggar unrelieved. It would not doif all the world acted upon such 
spontaneous impulses. But even the most careful and prudent of us 
fee] that the world is richer for an example shown here and there of 
unfettered liberality in thought and action. A whole nation recog- 
nised the understanding compassion which lay behind the Queen’s 
quick acts of charity. Even the dumb creation knew her step or the 
bounty of her hand. She loved her horses; the wild pheasants came 
at call to be fed by her, as she would stand in the porch and fling their 
morsels to them. 


The natural beauty which was hers from her girlhood matched the 
inner beauty of her soul. There have been beautiful women who 
evoked no true attachment or deepening admiration. She was not 
one of these. Her delicacy of mind and manner not only marked 
her as a Princess wherever she stepped, but it made her conquest 
universal. Yet conquest is too distant a word to use; it was such a 
truly human womanly and tender place that she occupied in the hearts 
of all. There are those who do friendly actions, but in so awkward 
a way that the bloom goes off their kindness, and others consider that 
swectness and gentlencss are out of date and Victorian qualities. 
The stoutest champion of this independence would have been dis- 
armed on coming within the range of the graciousness of Queen 
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Alexandra. Anyone could have learnt from her that outward manner 
and manners still do count for very much in the world, especially 
when there 1s a real goodness of spirit behind. 


- And now, beloved from her radiant youth, she has passed from 
our side, beloved to the end, on her way towards the Celestial Country :. 


‘‘ Where all the walls of Zion 
Shall be for aye complete, 
And in the land of beauty, 
All things of beauty meet.’’ 


THE NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY, 1876-1926. 
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By H. R. DARLINGTON, Deputy President, Potters Bar. 


The National Rose Society is celebrating the 50th year of its 
existence, and it is fitting that on such an occasion its members should 
review its history and the deeds of their predecessors in order that they 
may shape their present course and look forward with a well-grounded 
hope to the promise of the future. 


The National Rose Society had, nearly 20 years before its found- 
ation, been preceded by a Grand National Rose Show whose first show, 
held in July 1858, has been so amusingly described by Dean Hole in the 
well-known Twelfth Chapter ‘“‘ Concerning Rose Shows ”’ of his Book 
about Roses. This first National Rose Show was held in St. James’s 
Hall, it offered £156 in prizes and, as one may read in the Gardening 
papers of the day, was a great success. Its subsequent shows were 
held annually, and after trying Hanover Square and the Crystal Palace, 
it had settled down as a guest of the Royal Horticultural Society in 
their Gardens at South Kensington where its shows were held down to 
the year 1877, when the National Rose Society was established, and 
took over the function of the National Rose Show. 


Beginning in this way it is not surprising to find that the early 
efforts of the Society were directed almost solely to the provision and 
regulation of its exhibitions. 


The National Rose Society was founded by the late Reverend 
H. Honywood D’ombrain, V.M.H., who became, and remained for 
25 years, an Honorary Secretary of the Society. He has left us a long 
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account of the early history of the Society from which I shall, of 
necessity, quote in the course of this review. 


He describes the foundation of the Society as follows :— 


“It was on a murky December day in 1876 that the most repre- 
sentative gathering of Rosarians ever held in this country met together 
in the rooms of the Horticultural Club on the Adelphi Terrace to consider 
what could be done to advance the interest of the Rose, for in truth the 
Queen of Flowers had fallen on evil days. Two day’s shows were the 
rule rather than the exception, there was no real classification of ex- 
hibitors, or indeed of exhibits, the French plan seemed to have come into 
vogue, namely, that of classes for a large number of flowers, without 
much reference to their character. Summer Roses were largely in 
evidence in Exhibition stands, and quantity, not quality, appeared to 
be the object aimed at by societies.”’ 


The objects which the founders had mainly in view were thus 
centred round its Rose Shows. Mr. D’Ombrain puts first the limitation 
of the shows to one day, and this was long the rule of the Society. 
The Hybrid Perpetual was at the height of its glory and must have 
formed the chief object of every Rose garden, and the backbone of every 
show, its only competitor being the Tea Rose, which was doubtless more 
difficult of culture. We may perhaps consider that the modern Hybrid 
Tea ‘‘ holds” better than its forerunner the Hybrid Perpetual. We 
have some indications of this; I suppose that few exhibitors nowadays, 
even of Roses in boxes, fail to have their flowers picked, and often 
packed on the day before the show. This was not then the practice ; 
Dean Hole, writing just before the birth of the Society, admits that 
nurserymen, who show large collections of flowers and convey them 
great distances, may be compelled to cut their blooms the day before 
the show, but he does not advise it: ‘‘ I strongly advise the amateur,”’ 
he writes, ‘‘ who has no such wealth of material ’ (as the nurseryman) ; 
‘‘and must make the most of his limited means, to cut his Roses 
whenever he has the option—that is the time—upon the morning of 
the Show ... At 3.30 you should be among your Roses.” 
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Whether it be the longer lasting qualities of the H.T. or for some 
other reason, the pendulum is now swinging in the opposite direction 
and two and three day shows are again in vogue; and the rules of the 
Society have been altered to comply with the new conditions. These 
problems have in part been affected by the large number of visitors 
attending our modern shows. Last year (1925) for example, the first 
occasion on which the Summer show lasted two days, the number of 
thousands who attended on the first day differed but little from the 
number present on the second day of the show, while the total could 
not have been accommodated on one day; and so far as the trade 
exhibits were concerned, the flowers seemed almost as good ort the 
second day as on the first, both at the Summer and Autumn shows. 
This is a considerable achievement due in part to the advance in the 
merits of the Rose, and in part to that of the skill and taste of the 
exhibitors; and so far as it leads to the selection of young and fresh 
flowers, and the rejection of over blown and fading blooms it is all to 
the good. 


The other point raised by Mr. D’ombrain, 7.¢., the classification of 
Roses and exhibitors, we shall note as we proceed with our story, but it 
was some time before much was done in this direction. Mr. D’Ombrain 
proceeds :— 


“ It was with no little anxiety that I watched the door of the place 
of meeting to see who might come in; as one after another of. our 
most representative Rose growers of that day, both professional and 
amateur, entered the room, things looked brighter, and when Canon 
Hole came in, most of those present felt the day was won. It was 
truly a representative gathering; amongst those present on that 
occasion were Canon Hole (Dean of Rochester), the Rev. C. H. Bulmer, 
W. Cutbush, John Cranston, W. Robinson, G. Paul, Capt. Christy, 
Herbert J. Adams, Horace K. Mayor, R. N. G. Baker, Rev. J. B. M. 
Camm, Dr. Robert Hogg, H. K. May, W. E. Ball, James McIntosh, 
T. Francis Rivers, Chas. Noble, R. W. Tootell, Lewis A. Killick, T. J. 
Mann, John Mayo, B. R. Cant, Edward Mawlev, George P. Hawtrevy, 
John Laing, Charles Turner, Hubert Bensted, Wm. Paul, J. L. Curtis, 
A. W. Paul, the Hon. and Rev. J. T. Boscawen, R. B. Cater, W. Scott, 
Maurice Young, J. W. Parker, George Prince and Francis Bell. I need 
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hardly say that in the period that has elapsed since then many of these 
have passed away, and some have outlived their Rose love, but still the 
Society has reason to feel very thankful that a considerable number 
are left*, and that those of the older generation when they meet together 
can talk over the old times, and while mourning the losses which have’ 
been sustained, rejoice to think that the ranks of the Society have been 
recruited and the gaps more than filled up by a new race quite as full 
of enthusiasm as their forebears. 


THE SOCIETY FOUNDED. 


‘A good deal of business was done at this meeting, Canon Hole 
consented to be the President of the Society, the Rev. H. H. D’ombrain 
was nominated as Secretary, and Mr. Horace K. Mayor as Treasurer. 
Money was liberally subscribed, and it was determined to hold a grand 
Exhibition of Roses; but where? was the question then, even as now, 
in this huge metropolis with its six millions of inhabitants. 


THE FIRST METROPOLITAN SHOW. 


““ The cry was for a grand hall-~where this Exhibition could be held; 
the largest one was St. James’s Hall, and there it was determined to 
hold it; it was a grand exhibition, but in a financial sense a complete 
failure, there were crowds upon crowds of people, of course, passing 
the doors of the hall, but only the members of the Society and those they 
brought with them entered. And when the accounts came to be made 
up, the Committee found themselves considerably in debt. What was 
to be done? Was the whole scheme to be abandoned ? The universal 
cry was in the negative, the prize-winners consented to take a portion 
of their money, and to wait for better times for the balance.”’ 


The Rev. J. Pemberton has given us an amusing and interesting 
account of this show.f He tells us that the available space had been 
applied for long before the Show. There were 400 exhibits and 100 
exhibitors. ‘In the Amateur Division the chief prize—a fifty guinea 
Mr. D'ombrain died on 24th October, 1905, at the age of 87, and it is feared 
that none of those he mentioned can be now living. 
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cup, presented by Messrs. Cranston of Hereford to be won outright, 

for 48 varieties—was won by Mr. T. Jowett of Hereford, with Mr. 

R. G. N. Baker of Exeter a close second. The 36 was won by Mr. Baker 
and the 24 by Mr. J. Atkinson of Brentwood.” 


It is interesting to note that Mr. E. Mawley offered a cup for 12 
Teas, in competition for which 20 exhibits were staged. 


“In the Nurserymen’s division Messrs. Paul & Son of Cheshunt 
were first for 72 distinct, the 48 singles and 24 trebles going to Messrs. 
Cranston. The 24 singles went to Messrs. Curtis and Sandford, of 
Torquay, Mr. Benjamin Cant winning the 12 Teas. With respect to 
the class for 12 New Roses, Mr. Charles Turner was first.’’ He gives 
us the names of these new Roses staged, they were all H.P.’s and, except 
perhaps the Duke of Connaught which may still be found in a few old 
gardens, have now passed out of cultivation. 


“ At this Show, and for many years after, all the Roses were staged 
in boxes, there were no decorative Roses to relieve the monotony of 
rows and rows of boxes. Regarding this the remarks of the reporter 
may bear repeating. He states: ‘It was impossible to make any 
artistic arrangement, but Messrs. Veitch & Son of Chelsea and Messrs. 
Laing & Co. of Forest Hill kindly contributed plants for the centre line 
of the tables, so breaking the dead level: but all experience tends to 
show that nothing can supersede the present style of boxes—and that 
being the case, all idea of artistic arrangement must be abandoned.’ ”’ 


Mr. Pemberton goes on :— 


“The Hybrid Perpetual was the predominant Rose. Indeed the 
Hybrid Tea, as a class, was unknown, and the only Hybrid Tea, 
recognised as such, was Cheshunt Hybrid. Being dependent on the 
Hybrid Perpetuals and these for the most part, being reds and various 
shades, we had to introduce a few Teas to lighten up the box. Thus 
six varieties of Teas were staged: Souvenir d’un Ami, Devoniensis, 
Niphetos, Maréchal Niel, Catherine Mermet, and Marie van Houtte. 
I‘or these to find a place in the stands of a mixed class indicates to some 
extent the smallness of the Hybrid Perpetuals as compared with the 
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size of the more modern exhibition Roses. Indeed one remembers when 
Mr. Bennett, later on, staged at the Crystal Palace, and for the first time, 
a 24 box of his new seedling Rose, Her Majesty—great, flat, fully- 
developed flowers—that one of the objections to it was that when 
staged it would dwarf all the other Roses, and if used at all it must 
go as a corner bloom.” 


Mr. Pemberton concludes with a most interesting list of the Roses 
exhibited at that show in the principal first-prize stands. The list is 
headed by La France and Louis Van Houtte each shown 10 times, and 
Barones Rothschild and Charles Lefebvre each shown in 9 stands. 


But I must return to Mr. D’ombrain. He proceeds :— 


“In the following year (3.e., 1878) it was determined to hold the 
exhibition at the Crystal Palace, in many respects an ideal place for a 
Rose show, but also having many disadvantages. .The Directors, 
however, consented to allow the Society’s Exhibitions to be held there, 
superseding one that the Company had previously held and agreeing to 
give a subsidy in order that a liberal schedule might be issued, but, 
like Shylock, they wanted their pound of flesh in return for this subsidy ; 
we had to submit to a great deal. 


THE FIRST PROVINCIAL EXHIBITION. 


“ At the same time it was impressed upon the Committee that our 
Society was a national, not a metropolitan one. It was determined to 
hold a show at Manchester, then famous for its excellent Exhibitions, 
under the care of that able administrator, who is alas ! now gone from 
us, Mr. Bruce Findlay ; and it was there that we began our provincial 
exhibitions. At this time there was a change in the personnel of the 
officials. Mr. Edward Mawley was appointed co-Secretary, and 
Mr. W. Scott, Treasurer. I cannot mention Mr. Mawley’s name 
without referring to the long and invaluable services he has rendered 
to the Society ; painstaking and exact as behoves one who is in the 
habit of making scientific observations, quiet, but energetic, I, who have 
known him and worked with him for more than twenty years, can truly 
say no society has ever had a more valuable secretary, and to him we 
are indebted in a great measure for the steady progress and prosperity 
of the Society. 
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‘“ As the southern growers thought that if the northerners had an 
exhibition at the time of year more suitable for them, they ought to have 
one more suitable for southerners also, so it came to pass that three 
exhibitions were held every year instead of two. This arrangement of 
the three shows did not really come in until 1882, when they were held 
at South Kensington in connection with the Royal Horticultural 
Society, Bath and Darlington. In 1879 the Committee were enabled 
to wipe off the debt due to exhibitors from the St. James’s Hall 
Exhibition, and to commence 1880 with a balance of £57 in hand, and 
never since have they closed any year without a balance in their 
favour.” 


For the next 23 years (from 1878 to 1900) the Metropolitan show 
continued to be held at the Crystal Palace, and the membership of the 
Society slowly increased to something over 500. The shows, however, 
long continued to be of the same type, and the exhibition Rose, tightly 
upheld by wires or other supports and staged in serried lines, reigned 
supreme, while little change seems to have taken place in the arrange- 
ments. In 1891 the report of the Show still complains that “ Roses 
are not seen to best advantage staged in green boxes placed on naked 
green tables.” Such garden Roses as were shown seem to have been 
confined to summer flowering Roses, and to have attracted but little 
attention. 


The increase in the size of the flower seems to have been the 
prime object that was aimed at, and when Lord Penzance exhibited a 
box of the “old gallica’ varieties the comment on them—evidently 
made with much satisfaction—was that they were much smaller than 
the Roses of the period then grown. 


Down to this time but little had been done in the way of classifying 
exhibitors, beyond dividing the classes into some for nurserymien, others 
for amateurs, with a few “ open classes” in which both could exhibit. 


A FINE BASKET OF SHOT SILK. 
Exhibited by Messrs. Alex. Dickson & Sons. 
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An important change was now made, dividing the amateurs into 
sections. Mr. D’ombrain says :— 


‘In 1892 a great change was made in the exhibitions of the Society. 
Complaints were made that small growers were swamped by the giants. 
At that time, for instance, an exhibitor showed in one of the largest 
classes and also in the class for six Roses, many felt that such a thing 
was wrong, but it was due to the intelligence and courage of the late 
Mr. C. T. Grahame that a change was effected. He suggested a plan 
by which exhibitors were classed in sections, which sections were 
determined by the number of plants grown, and thus no one could say 
that he was unfairly treated ; some doubted the wisdom of the change, 
but its success amply justified the step.” 


In 1893 a new edition of the Society’s Catalogue of Exhibition and 
Garden Roses was issued, and the Hybrid Teas for the first time 
had a separate division in the catalogue allotted to them. 


This year marks the first I can find in which the possibilities of 
the decorative Rose began to be noticed at the Society’s shows. Garden 
Roses began to take a position which deserved recognition and we read 
that the Section devoted to them was “a very important and beautiful 
section of the Show.’’ Among the flowers there shown appear Gustave 
Récis, Camoens, and Reine Olga de Wurtemburg, which were some of 
the early members of the group of decorative H.T’s. It must have 
been about this time that a collection of garden Roses was staged by 
Mr. Edward Mawley at the Drill Hall (R.H.S.) which seems to have 
attracted a good deal of notice, and given perhaps a new view of the 
value of garden Roses, and in relation to the show of 1894 we find that 
the section devoted to garden Roses has become “ generally the means 
of bringing together a grand as well as an interesting display of the 
lighter and more graceful of the Rose family.” 


At this show was found the origin of the ‘‘ Group of Roses ’’ which 
has been so greatly developed of recent years. It took the form of an 
open class for a ‘“' Display of Roses ”’ on a space 5 ft. by 3 ft., a modest 
beginning, but its importance was at once noticed by the late Mr. 
George Paul. 
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We also read of a valiant effort made by one nurseryman to vary 
the monotony of the classes by arranging a display of Roses in “ blacking 
bottles,’’ which should probably be referred to this period. 


In 1895 we read that “‘ there is still a good deal to be done in this 
class (the display). In one collection there was an attempt made to 
break through the dead level of monotony usual in such arrangements, 
baskets and vases being used to break the level line which is usual in 
such exhibits, but this collection was spoiled by having two or three 
exhibition boxes with single blooms placed in front. A few low vases 
containing the dwarf polyanthas would have added immensely to the 
effect. It is evident that we have much to learn in the xsthetic 
arrangement of groups of Roses.’”’ The season seems to have been a 
bad one for garden Roses, the exhibition flowers, no doubt, would be 
protected, as is usual. In the “Group” Mr. Machin relied largely on | 
the dwarf polyantha varieties, while Messrs. Paul & Son depended 
more on the Teas. 


In 1899 we are told that the garden Roses made a brave display, 
but competition was not so extensive as in other classes, nevertheless 
the reporter thought that this was “ always an interesting section and 
frequently the brightest.”” At this show a new departure was made in 
establishing the Victorian Reign Commemoration Class, which was open 
only to ladies for ‘“‘ Table Decorations of Cut Roses and suitable 
greenery.” This class has since extended and the Ladies Artistic 
classes, as they are now termed, form a popular and important division 
of the Society’s shows, and have done a great deal to impress on the 
public the value of the Rose as a decorative flower, and the charming 
effect with which many of the lighter types of flowers can be exhibited. 

From this time onwards though the number of exhibitors remain 
small compared with that of exhibitors in the classes for exhibition 
Roses, increasing notice is taken of the decorative exhibits, and the 
report of the show in 1900 refers to them stating ‘“‘ the Roses that are 
most satisfactory in the garden, because, as a rule, they grow stronger 
and flower more freely than exhibition varieties, were grandly shown.” 
In this year 1 notice for the first time that all the varieties mentioned 
in the decorative group taking the first prize were H.T’s. 
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I must take one more quotation from Mr. D’ombrain :— 


“THE EXHIBITION IN THE GARDENS OF THE 
INNER TEMPLE. 


“The year 1901, witnessed a complete revolution in the Metro- 
politan Show. The inconvenience connected with the Shows held at 
the Crystal Palace had for a long time pressed on those who had the 
management of the Society, and as the Benchers of the Inner Temple 
had so kindly, for many years, given up their garden on the Victoria 
Embankment once every year to the Royal Horticultural Society for 
a three days’ show, it was thought they might make a similar concession 
for the one day Show of the National Rose Society. This consent was 
graciously given, and our Society has to place upon record its deep 
obligation to the Benchers of the Inner Temple for the privilege of 
having held its Metropolitan Shows in the Temple Gardens for the years, 
1901, 1902, 1903 and 1904.” 


During this period in order to break the monotony of the 
exhibition boxes and to show the flowers more naturally, classes 
were introduced for exhibition Roses shown in vases, and met with 
some approval, but they were not thought altogether satisfactory, 
perhaps the strong wires on which they were supported looked too 
prominent; whatever the reason this method has been superseded by 
the exhibition of several blooms of one kind of Rose of this description 
in small baskets, which no doubt secures a better effect. 


The lighter built Roses were no longer neglected, ‘“‘ Garden and 
Decorative Roses ’’ we are told ‘‘ become more attractive each year. 
So much attention has been given to the raising of brilliant Ramblers, 
Pillar Roses and Polyantha Roses that freedom to flower and brilliancy 
of colour characterize almost all of them, and they offer greater variety 
of colour also.” 


The “ Group of Roses ’’ as we know it to-day had not yet come, 
but endeavour was made by providing classes, in addition to those for 
bunches of decorative Roses, for plants in pots representing a bed of 
Roses ; for an artistic arrangement of plants in pots; and for an arch 
decorated with long sprays of Roses; while amateurs were offered 
classes for sweet-briar and for Wichuraiana Roses, and further develop- 
ment took place in the Ladies’ decorative section by introducing classes 
for a bowl, for a vase, and for a basket of Roses. 
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In the last year of the Temple Show, 1904, on the suggestion of 
Messrs. E. J. Holland, Courtney Page, F. Cant and perhaps of others, 
the Society decided to hold an Autumn Show. This was at first held 
in the R.H.S. Hall, Vincent Square. This show has been held annually 
ever since that year, and has so increased in size that it has out-grown 
the R.H.S. premises and latterly has been held at the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, where the number of visitors has proved so great as to require 
it to be kept open for two days in order to accommodate them. 


In 1905 at the invitation of the Royal Botanic Society The National 
Rose Society moved their Summer Show to the R.B.S. Gardens in 
Regent’s Park and this show has remained there down to 1925. Signs, 
however, are not wanting that the restrictions there imposed are too 
onerous and that another move may take place before long. 


The increased space available at the Botanic Gardens enabled the 
Society to propose two representative groups; one for Roses shown in 
pots and also as cut flowers (if not in exhibition boxes), occupying a 
space of 250 feet on the floor, (this was won by Paul & Son); and the 
other for cut Roses on the staging of 100 feet, in which the first prize 
fell to Jackman & Son. 


In 1904 were introduced classes for decorative Roses arranged in 
bamboo stands, which proved very effective. These were abandoned 
later, perhaps prematurely, owing to the tendency of the bamboo 
receptacles to leak, and cause the flowers to wither when deprived of 
their water, but, though abandoned, these stands have suggested 
devices of a similar character which are now largely employed in 
displaying these Roses to advantage. 


In this year, 1904, the number of exhibits at the Metropolitan 


Summer Show were :— 
Roses shown Decorative or 


in boxes. other exhibits Total. 
of roses. 
Nurserymen. ... ee oe we = 85 55 140 
Amateurs. is nee ae .. o3d84 82 466 


469 137 606 


———<_—— Sane! 
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In 1907 in order to obtain suggestions for improved methods of 
showing Roses, classes were introduced for the best method of showing 
exhibition Roses and decorative Roses respectively ; no very satis- 
factory result however was obtained and the classes were not afterwards 
repeated. Classes for single flowered Roses were also included this 
year. 


In 1908 the Amateurs were for the first time given an opportunity 
of showing a small general collection of roses on a space 4 ft. by 3 ft. 
and in the following year they were offered a class for China Roses, 
in place of the special class for wichuraiana Roses which was covered 
by a class for garden Roses from which H.P’s., H.T. and Teas were 
excluded. 


In 1910, a class was arranged in the nurserymen’s section in which 
bedding Roses were to be shown in baskets placed on a low stand, and 
this proved so satisfactory that in the following year the exhibition of 
Roses in baskets was considerably extended. Decorative Roses were 
divided into two sections, the first called Perpetual Flowering Decorative 
Roses, among which were included certain Roses in the lists of exhibition 
varieties which were thought also to possess special decorative qualities, 
these were permitted to be shown in baskets. The other division 
consisted of general decorative Roses from which all Roses in the 
exhibition lists were excluded, and these were to be staged in vases 
and similar receptacles. 


These baskets, which now form a prominent feature in the Society’s 
Shows, are the ordinary round market basket about 14 inches across, 
in the centre of which are placed a number of tubes to support the 
flowers, and the exhibition of Roses in this manner is undoubtedly very 
effective. From the point of view of the amateur, who expects to 
continue to grow the same plants from year to year, they possess one 
considerable disadvantage, in that the flowers have to be cut with long 
stems, 15 to 18 inches in length, and a couple of dozen of such stems 
of some one variety will be necessary to furnish each basket, many 
amateurs think that the cutting of flowers with such long stems somewhat 
seriously weakens their plants, and may militate against their later 
crops of Roses. In order to enable amateurs who hold such views to 
show Roses of this character a class was formed for their exhibition in 
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ordinary Rose boxes, permitting more than one flower to be placed in 
a tube. The result, however, proved unsatisfactory, and after a few 
years’ trial was abandoned. ' 


Classes were now provided both in the nurserymen’s and amateur’s 
section for decorative Roses brought out within the previous four years, 
and considerable extension of the classes for ladies, now called the 
Ladies’ Artistic Section, took place. 


THE SPRING SHOW. 


In 1913, however, the Society took another step forward by in- 
augurating a Spring Show for Roses grown under glass. It was held on 
the Ist May, 1913, at the Horticultural Hall and proved so successful 
that it has since been annually maintained. 


THE WAR AND AFTER. 


Very little change of any moment took place down to the time of 
the War except that the Nurserymen’s groups had been subdivided 
into three classes so as to allow a chance in the competition to the 
smaller growers. 


The number of exhibits at the Metropolitan Summer Show in the 
two years before the War were as follows :— 


Roses shown Decorative and 
in boxes. other exhibits Total. 


1913. of roses. 
Nurserymen ... ade a .. =104 116 220 
Amateurs oat ee ‘ae ... 471 207 678 

575 323 898 

1914. 

Nurserymen ... we soe wos. <EE 117 194 
Amateurs ass hed bee .. 210 124 334 
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The falling off in the exhibits, particularly those of amateurs, in 
1914 was no doubt caused by the exceptionally bad weather which 
preceded the Show, many of the flowers which exhibitors succeeded in 
staging being more or less weather-beaten. 


The War naturally produced a serious effect on the Society’s 
Shows, and it must be considered something of a triumph that it 
succeeded in keeping its three metropolitan shows on foot through the 
whole period. The effect of the War at first was slight, but gradually, 
as more and more of the land formerly devoted to Rose-growing became 
required for other purposes, and less and less labour was available for 
the flower gardens of amateurs, the pressure of the War became more 
insistent and was reflected in the shows of the Society. The policy of 
the Exhibitions Committee was to discard all that was unnecessary, 
and permit its members to exhibit what they could, almost in any form 
that circumstances admitted. Thus the 110 different classes of the 
Summer Show prize Schedule of 1914 became reduced in that of 1918 
to only 48. All the classes for special groups of Roses disappeared, 
there were no longer those for summer flowering Roses, Sweet briars, 
wichuraianas or China Roses, and as the Society emerged from the 
War, its shows took on a somewhat different character to those of the 
pre-war period. 


It may perhaps not be without interest to compare shortly the 
summer shows of 1914 and 1925. In the former 110 different Classes 
were provided, which in the later year had come down to 73. In 
1914 there were 36 classes open to nursery growers, which are now 
reduced to 26, chiefly by cutting out some of the classes for Roses in 
boxes, eliminating those for exhibition Roses shown in vases, and 
omitting the special classes for wichuraianas and summer flowering 
Roses. 


The amateurs find the 74 classes of 1914 reduced to 47 all told. 
This has been effected by reducing the 52 classes provided in 1914 for 
exhibition Roses in boxes to 27, chicfly by eliminating the special 
classes for growers of fewer than 3,000, 2,000, and 750 Rose plants, 
and most of the special classes for Tea Roses. Other reductions have 
been effected by doing away with the classes for special varieties of 
Roses, those for exhibition Roses in vases and a few of the ladies’ 
artistic classes. 
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On the other hand the classes for growers of Roses within a given 
number of miles from Charing Cross (Metropolitan classes) are increased 
from 3 to 6 and a new series of classes are introduced for exhibitors 
who without assistance grow and stage their own Roses. 


The last-named classes are, of course, designed to encourage the 
owners of small gardens to come forward as exhibitors, and are much to 
be welcomed, particularly in the case of the classes for decorative Roses, 
where it has been found difficult to find a formula with which to 
differentiate the exhibitors in the manner employed in the case of 
those who show exhibition Roses in boxes. This arrangement appears 
on the whole to be working well, and seems to be the most practical 
suggestion yet made, though as it does not exclude all paid labour in 
the garden of the exhibitor, and would become absurd if treated too 
literally—if for instance an exhibitor should be disqualified for entering 
one of these classes should a member of his family help him to syringe 
his plants or hoe his Rosebeds—vyet it seems to leave a little too much 
to the exhibitor’s discretion as to what amounts to “ assistance.’’ No 
doubt a more precise method of dealing with the matter may some 
day arrive, but till we get it, we must be fairly satistied with what we 
have, so long as 1t works well. 


Comparing the two shows as a whole we may note a considerable 
increase in the use made of the decorative classes, and a steady improve- 
ment in the method of displaying the character of the Rose, and in the 
taste shown in arrangement. This has been particularly the case in 
the nurserymen’s section where the magnificence of the display of the 
Rose has attained proportions that could hardly have been anticipated 
50 years ago, when the exhibition box was the Rosarian’s only resort. 


It is safe to suppose—for the history of the Society proves it—that 
a show confined to the somewhat unnatural presentation of the Rose in 
lines of boxes would never have attracted the 35,000 visitors who 
thronged to the Metropolitan Summer Show in 1925. Yet we want all 
kinds to make a show, and there 1s likely always to bea class of Rosarians 
to which the presentation of the individual flower in its greatest per- 
fection of form and culture will specially appeal. Yet even here one 
may hope for some improvement in taste, when beauty and not mere 
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size shall be in fact, as it is proposed in the Society’s rules for judging, the 
true criterion of merit; for I have seen even of recent years medals 
‘for the best Rose’’ awarded to specimens of varieties normally 
beautiful, but which have been forced by excessive cultivation to assume 
dimensions in which all beauty of form has been lost in a mere mass 
of bloated vegetation. However that be, the exhibition box remains 
for the present the easiest form in which the exhibitor can bring his 
flowers, and exhibit them at the show. He can arrange his flowers, 
at leisure over night in his own potting shed, and a few changes from his 
spare box at the last moment, when the ties come off, is all that is 
required. 


No similar and easy method is yet available for the exhibitor in 
the decorative classes. From the nature of his exhibit the wealth of 
material he requires is considerable, he must prepare and pack his 
flowers with care, and arrange them after he gets to the show, when time 
is short, and there is much to do. Still it is by improving the methods 
of exhibiting in this direction so as to enchance the beauty and variety 
of our shows that we may look for development, and indeed some 
alterations with this object in view are not improbable in the near 
future. 

QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


The Exhibition of the Society held in the Temple Gardens in 
1901 was signalized by a visit from the Society’s Royal Patroness, 
H.M. Queen Alexandra, an honour particularly appreciated in that 
it was the first public function Her Majesty had attended after the 
death of Queen Victoria. Since then, whenever circumstances admitted, 
she continued to visit the London exhibitions of the Society, and those 
she was unable to attend proved to be very few. 


Her Majesty remained Patroness of the Society down to her death 
in November, 1925, which the members of the Society so greatly 
deplore. She took much interest in the development of the modern 
Rose, and always critically examined the exhibits of new Roses. Her 
Majesty showed quite a definite taste in Roses; she was much attracted 
by the brilliant colouring of some of our modern flowers, but the 
single Roses and even some of the semi-double flowers did not 
appeal to her, and while she not infrequently noticed those with a 
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marked perfume, it was clear that full Roses of fine form were the 
most pleasing to her. 


Since the days of the Empress Josephine, when British sailors 
allowed free passage through the blockade to consignments for the 
Empress’s garden, the Rose—at home alike in the palace as in the 
cottage—has owed much to the interest of Royal ladies. In this 
respect our Queen Alexandra was not wanting, and with a certain 
melancholy we may recall the fulfilment of the prophecy which greeted 
her coming : 


“Welcome her all things youthful and sweet, 
Scatter the blossoms under her feet; 
Break, happy land, into earlier flower ! ’’* 


Possessing thus in our common interest in the Rose a bond of affectionate 
loyalty that we, the members of the National Rose Society, perhaps 
think somewhat more intimate and particular than that of the rest of 
our countrymen, we shall regret her absence from our Shows, we shall 
miss her youthful gait and upright carriage and her interest in our 
favourite flowers; but those at least of us who have counted on her 
presence year after year will think of Queen Alexandra when we call 
to mind the great ones who have loved the Rose. 


The members of the Society will be glad to learn that the interest 
of the Royal House is not altogether lost to them, and that the Council 
at their last meeting were informed that Queen Mary has graciously 
consented to occupy the vacant place and to become Patroness of the 
Society in succession to Queen Alexandra. 


THE GOLD MEDAL. 


In the year 1883 the Society instituted its Gold Medal to be given 
to the exhibitor of New Seedlings or distinct sports. It is sometimes 
not quite appreciated that this medal is intended to be awarded in 
order to encourage the raising of new Roses, rather than as a distinction 
for the Rose itself which obtains the award. By the conditions of its 
award the medal has to be given on the merits of the flowers as staged, 
and can have no relation to the suitability or otherwise of the particular 
Rose as a garden plant. 


*Tennyson, 7th March, 1863. 
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From this point of view the institution of the Medal has proved a 
great success, and there is no part of the Society’s shows that is more 
popular, and attracts greater interest than the tent now set apart at 
the summer and Autumn Shows for the reception of the exhibits of 
new Roses. At the time of the institution of the Medal nearly all our 
new Roses came from abroad, but the number of British raisers of new 
seedlings has greatly increased, as has the quality of the flowers shown, 
and one has only to look at a catalogue, whether of a British or foreign 
nurseryman, in order to appreciate what valuable work our British 
raisers are doing towards the improvement of the Rose. 


The first raiser to obtain the award was Mr. H. Bennett, with the 
Rose, Her Majesty, already referred to. In spite of its fine quality as 
an exhibition flower and the strong growth of the plant, its sad liability 
to mildew has had much to do with its banishment from our gardens. 
The second award was made in the year 1885 to a far better Rose, Mrs. 
John Laing, of vigorous growth, fine colour, and delightful scent, 
qualities which have made it one of the very few H.P’s. now retained 
in our gardens. Its fault, which is common to its class, is that the 
greater number of its flowers have short centre petals, and that in order 
to be sure of a flower fit for exhibition a great number of plants have to 
be grown. 1889 gave us Souvenir de S. A. Prince, the first gold medal 
Tea Rose. In 1890 three Roses obtained the award, all of which have 
now disappeared and in 1892 came Mrs. W. J. Grant, from A. Dickson 
and Sons, notable as the first Hybrid Tea to gain a gold medal, and the 
following year (1893) beside two medals given to the last-named firm 
- for H.P’s. Mr. C. Turner secured a gold medal for Crimson Rambler, 
the herald of a race that has revolutionized our Rose Gardens. 


In 1898 A. Dickson & Sons received medals for Bessie Brown and 
Mildred Grant, two Roses for many years at the head of the list of 
exhibition Roses, and also for the Tea Rose, Mrs. Edward Mawley, a 
great exhibition Rose in its day, and still lovely for those who will take 
the trouble to grow it. Two other awards were made in this year. 
1902 may be noted for the medal awarded to Frank Cant & Co. for Lady 
Roberts, perhaps the first decorative Rose to receive this distinction, 
and 1903 for a great trio, Hugh Dickson, Mrs. David McKee and Blush 
Rambler. 1905 saw Irish Elegance and the first appearance of 
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S. McGredy & Sons among the Medallists with the Rose, Countess of 
Gosford ; and among the nine Roses that obtained the award in 1909 
perhaps I may mention Hugh Dickson’s Lady Pirrie. 


Out of the 95 Roses which obtained the award in the first 30 years 
after the institution of the medal ending with the year 1912 somewhere 
about one-third are still grown and prized in our gardens, and altogether 
this is not a bad record. 


In 1913, no less than 19 gold medals were awarded. These included 
Mme. E. Herriot, Lady Plymouth, Gorgeous, Red Letter Day and Mr. 
Pemberton’s Moonlight, but the rest are disappearing, or are grown 
only by exhibitors. This large number of awards was at the time 
regarded as indicating some want of the critical faculty in the judges, 
and has not since been repeated. 


I can only glance at the Gold Medal Roses of subsequent years, 
and pick out some of the most famous. These included in 1915 Paul’s 
Scarlet Climber, Isobel and Golden Emblem. In 1916 Mrs. Bryce Allan, 
notable for its fragrance, C. E. Shea, Miss Willmott, K. of K. and 
liinily Gray, one of the first large flowered wichuraianas. In 1917 
came Mrs. George Marriott and Mermaid ; in 1918 Pax, in 1919 Independ- 
ence Day and Mrs. H. Morse ; in 1920 Lady Inchiquin ; in 1921 Padre, 
Betty Uprichard, Mabel Morse, and Coral Cluster; 1922 gave us Mrs. 
Henry Bowles, 1923 Allen Chandler and Shot Silk and 1924 Marcia 
Stanhope and Phyllis Bide. There are undoubtedly some really good 
Roses which, being of foreign origin, or for some other reason, do not. 
receive the Society's Gold Medal, but from the selection I have made 
above it will be perceived that it falls to most of our good garden Roses, 
and is of public service in affording a prima facte indication of the best 
Roses of the year. 


The award being given upon the flowers as staged, the receipt of 
the medal cannot be regarded as a verdict on the garden value of the 
Rose, but even in this respect something may be inferred from the 
“round plant ’’ of the variety which is required to be sent with the 
exhibit, and usually receives close attention from the judges, and cften 
from the visiting public. 
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In selecting their panel of judges for the award of the Gold Medal 
the Society has always endeavoured to secure the services of members 
with a varied experience of Rose growing, in order that so far as may be 
those interested in every phase of the Rose shall be represented, but in 
spite of this, there is no kind of Rose judging at the Society’s Shows 
which is so difficult, or which leaves less sense of finality and certainty 
on the minds of the judges. 


THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE SOCIETY. 


THE CATALOGUE OR SELECT LIST. 


In the year 1884, the Society made a new departure by producing 
its first publication, styled its Official Catalogue.* This took the form 
of a thin quarto volume containing a list of exhibition and garden 
Roses, each nanie being followed by five columns giving the introducer 
and date of introduction, the form and colour of the flower, the habit 
of growth of the plant, with a final column for remarks. New editions 
followed in 1899 and 1902, and in 1906 the volume was reduced to the 
handier octavo size in which it has since appeared, new editions coming 
out every two or three years. In 1905 appeared the Handbook on 
Pruning Instructions, which after two subsequent editions was, in 1917, 
incorporated with the Catalogue, thereafter called the ‘‘ Select List,’’ 
and new editions of the combined volumes have appeared about every 
two years, the last coming out in 19235. 


A comparison of the list issued in 1902 with that of 1925 is an 
interesting illustration of the changes of the past 25 years and is 
summarized in the following table :— 


Class of Rose. Number in List of: Appearing in 
1902. 1925. both lists. 
H.P’s. aid oa a 719 12 7 
H.T''s. ais we am a9 204 11 
TeaorN.... oe he 94 30 17 
Chinas. ee o— ee 13 9 6 
Polyantha pompon. ... vig 12 24 6 
Ramblers __... be sit 19 42 10 


*Mr. D’ombrain had ae 1877, onw navards hee in the hae “ol bains ving out 
annually a publication called the Rosuartan’s Year Book, but this was not an 
official publication of the Society. 
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This table shows clearly the changes that are taking place in the 
Roses of our gardens. Only a very few of the best of the old H.P’s. 
are now grown, and the same may almost be said of the Teas, though a 
larger number of these are still with us. The places of both, however, 
are being increasingly occupied by the H.T’s., in which I include the 
Pernet group. Very few new H.P’s. or Teas are now introduced in 
this country, while the H.T.’s dominate all the classes for new Roses. 
But little change has taken place in the Chinas, but the Polyantha 
pompons, after a period of quiescence are now going ahead again, and 
we may note also a gradual, if somewhat slow, improvement in the 
Ramblers. 


The Ramblers have had two great accessions to their ranks. First 
in the Multiflora Hybrids, which for practicable purposes may be taken 
as beginning with the introduction of Turner’s Crimson Rambler in 
1893, followed by Paul’s Carmine Pillar two years later, and secondly 
in the wichuraiana hybrids, when Mr. A. W. Manda of the Harvard 
Botanic Garden sent out in 1899 Gardenia and Jersey Beauty and in 
1901 Dorothy Perkins. These hybrids, from their vigour and capacity 
to grow and flourish in almost any soil or situation, effected quite a 
revolution in the Rose Gardens of the country, and during the succeeding 
ten years some hundred different varieties of this group of greater or 
less merit appeared. Their influence extended to Rose Shows, and we 
are largely indebted to them for the breaking up of the serried lines 
of boxes of exhibition Roses and the formation of the beautiful banks 
and groups of flowers with which we are now familiar. Flowering as a 
rule in bunches, their exhibition in the standard box was an absurdity, 
but their popularity required their presence, and when it was found how 
graceful and pleasing an effect was produced by the staging of these 
garden flowers, in the language of the Schedules, “‘so as to show as 
far as possible their habit of growth,’ this method of exhibiting Roses 
was extended to other classes with the happiest result. 


In its present form the Seect List gives different selections of 
Roses showing for what purposes they are best suited, then there is a 
list, now rather out of date, of Roses too much alike for Exhibition 
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purposes. These are followed by a descriptive list of some 400 Garden 
Roses and another descriptive list of about 20 of the species and their 
hybrids, and the volume winds up with pruning instructions for the 
different kinds which are arranged in 44 groups. The object that has 
been aimed at by the Publications Committee in their successive 
revisions of this little book has been to keep the descriptive list within 
manageable compass, and, seeing that each new edition requires the 
addition of many new Roses, this in practice requires the excision of a 
number of the older varieties approximately equal to the additions. 


Long and anxious have been. the meetings of the Committee at 
which the list for each new edition has been settled. In order to restrict 
the new Roses admitted to those of which at least some experience has 
been gained, a general rule has been adopted that none shall be admitted 
which has not been grown by some member of the Committee who can 
advise that it should be included ; but in spite of this and the reduction 
of the preliminary list suggested to perhaps a quarter its original size, 
the list of additions is always considerable. Even more anxious then 
becomes the task of deciding what older favourites are to be omitted to 
meet the new arrivals, and many and earnest are the arguments adduced 
in favour of the retention of each suggestion for discard. But our 
gardens are, as a rule, limited in area, and a decision must be arrived at, 
and this is taken by a majority of votes of those present. Experience 
shows that a decision so come to is generally correct. Of late years 
the tendency has been to reduce the total number of names in the list 
which now contains about 200 fewer than that of 1914. 


When the list is settled the descriptions have to be considered. 
In the case of Roses included in the previous edition it may require 
modifying; for instance, Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, which was formerly 
recommended as suitable, either for exhibition purposes or for general 
garden cultivation, is now restricted to the former, the many beautiful 
decorative and free flowering varieties, now available, being preferred 
for general cultivation. In the case of the new Roses the description 
has to be settled from the Committee’s own resources. Raisers of 
new Roses are well known for wonderful descriptive powers, and for 
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the use of languaye which often borders on the ornate. What is 
required for the select list is extreme brevity, and if possible accuracy, 
and for a Rose which has only been under observation for a short time 
the latter is often difficult to attain. Mistakes no doubt occasionally 
occur, but the revision required in former descriptions generally arises 
much more often from changes in the inhabitants of our gardens, 
than from want of accuracy in the original description. 


HINTS ON PLANTING ROSES. 


This little pamphlet of 16 pages was issued in the final decade of 
the last century and has achieved a considerable success. It had 
reached its 3rd Edition in 1902 and further editions, brought up to 
date, have appeared every two or three years since then. It contains 
simple instructions for those who wish to grow Roses, but do not know 
how to set about doing so and a list of varieties recommended to a 
beginner in Rose growing. 


OTHER PAMPHLETS. 


In June, 1898, a Conference was held at Bath by the Society at 
which papers were read by Mr. W. F. Cooling on “How different kinds 
of Roses should be pruned,” and by Mr. George Paul on “ Exhibiting 
Roses.’ A discussion followed each paper, and the whole was published 
by the Society in the autumn of that vear in the form of a pamphlet of 
32 pages. While admitting the desirability of hard pruning for the 
production of exhibition flowers, the gist of Mr. Cooling’s paper was to 
advise greater latitude in the pruning of garden and decorative varieties, 
and the substitution of pegging down the young growths, training on 
walls and similar methods. In Mr. Paul’s paper, and the discussion 
which followed, the chief interest centred on questions relating to the 
tying, dressing and wiring of Roses for exhibition. 


In the following year, 1899, another pamphlet was issued by the 
society on The Constttution of Rose Soils. Samples of soil from the 
nurseries of the most successful exhibitors were taken and submitted 
for analysis to an eminent agricultural chemist, Dr. Bernard Dyer, and 
his report was embodied in the pamphlet. No very definite result was 
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arrived at, the only feature common to all the samples being a high 
proportion of phosphoric acid, and Dr. Dyer summed up his conclusion 
by stating that any common bond that might exist between the soils 
was to be found less in chemical resemblance or in abundance of any 
particular chemical ingredient than in good mechanical and physical 
condition of the soil and good drainage, thus emphasizing the value of 
good cultivation in the production of Roses. 


In the year, 1900, Conferences on Roses for Garden Decoration 
were held by the Society at Salisbury and Birmingham, at both of 
_which a paper on the subject by Miss Jekyll was read. The object of 
her paper was to recommend the more extended use of summer flowering 
climbing Roses and species, and their appropriate association with 
other plants, and shrubs, but it is evident from the discussion which 
followed that many of her hearers were seeking for climbers with a 
longer period of flowering, which Mr. A. Dickson suggested might 
be obtained from crossing the Austrian briars with the rugosas. We 
have to-day, to some extent, attained this object in certain of the 
hybrid wichuraianas. 


Shortly after these conferences at the suggestion of Mr. Alexander 
Hill Gray the Societv issued a little paper of 12 pages on “‘How to Grow 
and Show Tea Roses ”’ prepared by the Rev. I’. R. Burnside, O. G. Orpen 
and the Rev. I*. Page-Roberts. The authors give the usual cultural 
directions, and recommend the use of half standards except for the 
stronger varieties, which can be grown as dwarfs on the briar. Thev 
conclude with a list of the best 24 and best 12 Teas for exhibition but 
of the latter perhaps Maman Crochet and its white sport are the only 
ones often seen in gardens to-day, though Maréchal Niel, the Bride and 
Bridesmaid may often be found under glass. 


THE ROSE ANNUAL. 


In the year 1907 appeared the first number of the Rose Annatal, 
which has since been published every year. This first number is quite 
a humble effort, and was distributed in a paper cover. It contains a 
short notice of Mr. D’ombrain, first Secretary of the Society, who 
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had died in 1905, written by Mr. Mawley, an Analysis of Tea Roses by 
Dr. B. Dyer, the cost of which had been defrayed by Mr. A. Hill-Gray, 
and Mr. Mawley’s Rose Analysis, together with a few photographs and 
short notes from some members of the Society, occupying about eight 


pages. 


In succeeding years more ambitious articles were gradually 
introduced, and in 1910 the volume had achieved sufficient importance 
to merit a cloth binding. The earlier numbers were illustrated by 
photographs in black and white, but in the 1912 Annual a single colour 
plate showing a basket of Roses was introduced, and since then. 
illustrations in colour have considerably developed, and now form an 
important—and perhaps one may add expensive—characteristic of 
the volume. In 1916 the width of the pages was broadened so as to 
give greater facility for illustration. 


The articles that have appeared in the Rose Annual deal with a 
great variety of subjects relating to Rose growing, but throughout an 
attempt has been made constantly to supply material that might assist 
and interest the beginner in Rose growing. They are, moreover, by 
no means confined to the cultivation of Roses in this country, but from 
time to time articles have been contributed by rosarians in all parts of 
the world, and specially from the British Colonies and America. 


| Although the Rose in its wild state does not cross the tropics, but 
is confined to the Northern Hemisphere, it is satisfactory to find that 
our garden Roses grow and flower well when cultivated in the southern 
parts of the globe, and that an important school of hybridizers and 
raisers of new Roses is springing up in Australia and New Zealand, of 
which Mr. Alister Clark, who came over last year for the a of 
visiting our shows, is a prominent member. 


THE ENEMIES OF THE ROSE. 


Another important publication of the Society is The Enemtes of 
the Rose, which describes the insect and fungoid foes to the health and 
prosperity of the plant. The first edition was written by Prof. 
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Theobald and Mr. Massee, and was distributed in 1908, another edition 
being called for in 1910. Yet further editions and improvements 
were made in an edition published about five years later, and finally 
the whole was reconsidered, and some additions made by Prof. Theobald | 
and Mr. John Ramsbottom in 1925. The different pests and diseases 
are illustrated in coloured plates, which makes their identification easy, 
and directions are given to indicate how their ravages may be prevented 
or mitigated. 


THE MEMBERSHIP OI’ THE SOCIETY. 


In conclusion I may refer to the steady advance in the membership 
of the Society. 


When the Society left the Crystal Palace for the Temple Gardens 
in 1900 its members numbered just under 600. During the time when 
the Metropolitan Summer Show was held at the Temple the number 
of members had increased to over 1,000. After the move to the 
Botanic Gardens a further steady increase took place, and each fresh 
publication of the Society appeared to bring in a further batch of 
members, so that at the outbreak of the War they numbered over 
4,500. During the War, as might be expected, the process was revérsed 
and the Society lost a number of its members—perhaps a third of them 
—and, indeed, the Council of the Society were at this time glad to be 
able to keep going on any terms. 


No sooner, however, was the War at an end than it was found 
that most of those whom stress of circumstances had compelled to 
discontinue their membership remained loyal to the Society, and soon 
joined it again. Moreover, a steady influx of new members then 
began and has since continued at the rate of about five a day. This 
influx has, I believe, been interrupted on only two occasions, which I 
may mention as specially interesting in showing how closely the welfare 
of the Society is bound up with the prosperity of the country at large. 


The first occasion was the coal strike of 1921, and the second the 
issue of the blue forms by the revenue authorities in the autumn of 
1923, which were thought to herald an increase in the taxation of the 
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community. On each occasion, however, after the storm had rolled 
away the increase of membership was resumed, until to-day the Society 
can face the world with a roll of nearly 13,000 members. Long may 
it flourish ! 


The steady growth of the membership of the Society, while 
extremely gratifying to the Council and Officers of the Society in its 
evidence of the public appreciation of their work, has at the same time 
thrown upon them an increasing responsibility, of which, I believe, 
they are fully conscious, and discussion has frequently arisen as to 
whether this growth of the popularity of the Society chiefly arises from 
the improvement of their shows, or the assistance afforded to members 
by their publications, and the question is one of some importance in 
view of the powers of development now open to the Society, which if 
they are exercised on the right lines must contribute to its prosperity. 


The success of the Society is probably due not to one single cause, 
but to many. First and foremost comes the general prosperity of the 
country which, as I have already indicated, may immediately affect 
the Society. Next comes the considerable increase that has taken 
place of late years in the number of small gardens throughout the 
country, and the interest which is taken in their cultivation by their 
owners; and also let us hope the increased sense of art, and beauty of 
form and colour, which is developed by our modern system of education. 
But these are matters which the work of the Society can scarcely—or 
only indirectly—influence, and we come to the two cases in which the 
work of the Society directly lies, its shows and publications. 


The Society’s history shows that while its Shows were confined to 
exhibition flowers, and held at the Crystal Palace, its membership 
remained small, as one would expect in a societv of experts in any 
subject. When, however, the Shows were brought to the heart of the 
Metropolis, and their decorative value increased, and the value of the 
Rose for general garden purposes was more fully demonstrated, the 
public were not slow to respond. At the same time the attraction 
constantly exercised by the Section for new Roses afforded ample 
evidence of the public appreciation of the work done by the Society in 
stimulating the production of new Roses for the improvement of the 
garden. | 
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While, however, the great increase in the number of visitors to 
the shows amply attest their value to many members, there must be 
a very large section of members of the Society who are never able to 
attend the shows at all, and this section must number some thousands. 
These can plainly only be reached by the Society’s publications, and 
this fact, and the fact that each new publication of the Society has been 
succeeded by an influx of new members, shows that this section of the 
Society’s work has its value to a considerable section of the community. 


A danger common to many specialist publications is that of 
becoming too technical for the public. From this danger, it is believed, 
the publications of the Society have hitherto substantially kept free. 
For this the members owe a deep debt of gratitude to the late Mr. 
Mawley. Though himself highly scientific both in taste and education, 
he always desired, and so far as he was able insisted on the simplest 
and clearest language in all the publications for which he was responsible, 
and if accuracy without technicality is sometimes a hard ideal, it was 
one that, by continually bearing in mind the number and great variety 
of his readers, he assiduously set himself to follow, and his example 
has happily been pursued by his successor, the present secretary, Mr. 
Courtney Page, under whose auspices the Society has expanded to its 
present position. . 


The only result we can arrive at in considering this question is 
that both branches of the Society’s work are of importance to its 
members. 


To some the Shows will most appeal, while others derive their 
interest from its literature, and in all probability the majority gain 
something from both. Let us hope that the future will show that the 
usefulness of the Society has extended in both directions. 


MACTE VIRTUTE ESTO. 


THE PAST PRESIDENTS. 


By EDWARD J. HOLLAND. 


DEAN HOLE.—1877-1904. 


Dean Hole has been well described as “the giant pioneer among 
Rosarians of the last century’’; he grew Roses himself, he encouraged 
others to grow them, he wrote a delightful and inimitable Book about 
Roses.. — 


“When I joined the service in 1846, a raw recruit,’’ he says, “ the 
Rose was but an item of the general Flower Show; yet then, as now, 
the Rose was the favourite flower.’’ Year by year his enthusiasm 
increased; he annexed, bit by bit, his father’s garden, everything 
was made to subserve the Rose; his numbers grew from a dozen to a 
score, from a score to a hundred, from a hundred to a thousand, from 
a thousand to five thousand, and there deepened in his heart a 
conviction that the flower of flowers ought to have a Grand National 
Rose Show all to itself. His influence and enterprise brought this 
about, and the first of these Shows was held in St. James’s Hall, in 
Piccadilly, in 1858. Dean (then Canon) Hole, who had been appointed 
President and Secretary, tells of his arrival at the Exhibition at 
5.30 a.m., after a journey of 120 miles, of his hopes and fears for its 
success, of his winning in open competition two cups, the process of 
presentation, owing to his dual position, President and prize-winner, 
being “ gratifying and embarrassing.”’ 


In a letter written only a few months before his death he speaks 
of himself as ‘‘ one who had the privilege of suggesting, organizing and 
establishing, 47 years ago, the first Exhibition of Roses only which 
had been held in this country.’ So highly, and correctly, did he 
estimate his achievement; it was the first of a series of Rose Shows 
which presently led to the formation of the National Rose Society. 
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But it was by his famous Book about Roses that he made his greatest 
contribution to the Queen of Flowers. No work of its kind has had so 
wide a circulation. In an opening sentence he reveals the secret of 
success: ‘‘ He who would have beautiful Roses in his garden must 
have beautiful Roses in his heart.’’ So, stage by stage, by recounting 
his own experience, by witty remark, by apt quotation, by amusing 
anecdote, he imparts and enforces in the pleasantest manner the 
essentials of Rose growing, and leaves the reader burning with zeal to 
engage in that fascinating occupation. 


Although Dean Hole did not actually found the National Rose 
Society—the inception of the Society was largely due to the Rev. 
H. H. D’ombrain—he took the chair at the gathering of Rosarians in 
December, 1876, when the Society was launched and was, most 
fittingly, elected its first President, a position he held for 27 years. 


Dean Hole was a man of commanding presence. Mr. Mawley, in 
an interesting paper read at the Annual Meeting in 1915, says, ‘‘ he 
seemed to stand head and shoulders above everyone else,’’ and that 
“everything he did was on the same high, broad and comprehensive 
scale as himself.’ Clergyman, sportsman, a fine preacher, a bold rider 
to hounds, a scholar, ready with tongue and pen, he was ‘‘ a man of 
many parts, and excelled in many things.”’ 


The extent to which he has inspired love and enthusiasm for the 
Rose cannot be estimated, and we of the National Rose Society who 
enjoy ‘‘a goodly heritage’ will always gratefully keep his memory 
green. 
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CHARLES E. SHEA.—1905-6 and 1913-14. 


After the death of Dean Hole Mr. Shea was elected President of 
the Society. For some time previously he had occupied the chair at 
meetings, as Dean Hole did not attend. Mr. Shea was exceptionally 
well fitted for that position by his full knowledge of the Society’s 
affairs and by natural aptitude, for really good chairmen are born, not 
made, though experience is valuable. He had all these qualifications. 
Moreover, he brought vision and enterprise at a critical period. It was 
largely due to him that the Sumimer Show in 1901 was held in the 
Temple Gardens instead of the Crvstal Palace, a change which, though 
fraught with some temporary financial anxietv, marked a turning 
point in the history of the Society. Membership rose from 584 at the 
close of 1900 to 1,308 in 1904, and the guarantee fund became 
unnecessary after the first two vears. 


My earliest recollection of Mr. Shea was at the annual meetings 
before he was President, when the date of the Summer Show, early or 
later in July, was a subject of warm debate. The old stagers—I use 
this term most respectfully—possessing many cutbacks and maidens, 
held out for the later date. I argued the case for the smaller amateur. 
I remember Foster-Melliar intervening with vigour in one of these 
discussions. I have often wondered what Mr. Shea thought of it, and 
whether some of the vounger members were regarded with disfavour 
as revolutionaries. However, under his skilful guidance all was happily 
arranged. Not being an exhibitor himself he could exercise the greater 
influence on such occasions. His legal training, too, proved of special 
help in evolving the rules and by-laws under which the Society now 
works. 


When in 1904 he came to be President in succession to Dean Hole 
the Society was making rapid headway. In 1905 the Summer Show was 
transferred to the Botanic Gardens, Regent's Park, and by the end of 
1906 membership had passed the 2.4%) mark. 
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Whether presiding over committees, or at the more formal annual 
meetings, Mr. Shea was a master of felicitous address. I have 
recollections still of a delightful speech he made at one of our gatherings 
when he was President. At that time he held a like position in the 
Chrysanthemum Society, and he did not conceal his gratification that 
he had set foot simultaneously on the twin pinnacles of the two 
Societies, an apt metaphor from a member of the Alpine Club. 


After his two years of office—the Presidential term had been 
limited by an ordinance to that period—Mr. Shea continued to render 
the Society great service in many ways, and in 1913 he became President 
for a second time, carrying out the duties of the office again with 
equal success. In 1914 the Society conferred upon him the Dean Hole 
Memorial Medal, the highest honour that it can bestow on any of its 
members. 
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E. B. LINDSELL.—1907-1908. 


The record established by Mr. Lindsell as an exhibitor is one 
unlikely to be broken in the annals of the Society; before he became 
President in 1907 he had won the Amateur Champion Challenge Trophy 
at the Metropolitan Show 15 times—from 1890 to 1906; he had missed 
it twice only, and he secured this coveted award on four further 
occasions, twice during his two years of office and twice afterwards. 
Such a record could only be achieved by one who, like Dean Hole and 
Foster-Melliar, had a genuine love for perfect specimen blooms and 
pursued his aim with enthusiasm and determination. 


There was nothing small about him. Though he played to win, 
and liked to win, he had always a word of encouragement for others. 
His exhibits were set up faultlessly with grand blooms of the red 
H.P.’s now seldom seen. I had the pleasure of visiting him on several 
occasions and walking round his garden at Hitchin, usually two or 
three weeks before the Show, when we compared notes, complained 
about the weather—which never seemed just right—and calculated 
chances. He had the big battalions. However, once at Croydon I 
beat him with a 36, worth doing if only to become the recipient of his 
charming note of congratulation. 


But let me turn to Mr. Lindsell as President. Quiet, reserved 
and unassuming in manner, a solicitor by profession, he presided over 
our meetings most successfully. To the earlier Rose Annuals he 
contributed pleasantly written accounts of the Shows held the previous 
year—no one had a keener eye for the exhibits. or a greater gift for 
accurate description—and in the 1920 Aimnnal may be found a valuable 
article from his pen on “ Preparing Roses for Exhibition,’’ a subject 
which, as he says, can hardly be out of the mind of the enthusiast. 
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In one of his short addresses as President he gave us a glimpse of 
the pleasure he derived from wandering round his Rose garden almost 
every day inthe year. To the true Rose lover there is always something 
of interest to see, some decision to be taken, some happy anticipation 
to encourage effort. At our Shows one will still find crowds to view 
the fine exhibits of such thorough-going enthusiasts who, in the spirit 
of Dean Hole and Foster-Melliar, cultivate their Roses with a view to 
the production of perfect blooms. 


Mr. Lindsell received the Dean Hole Memorial Medal in 1917. 
Facile princeps in his day, the standard of excellence which he set has 
undoubtedly had a marked influence, and the finest Roses in our 
Shows will often be found in the classes for amateurs. 
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THE REV. F. PAGE-ROBERTS.—1909-10. 


The Rev. F. Page-Roberts, who succeeded Mr. Lindsell as 
President, had for many years taken a deep interest in the affairs of 
the Society, seldom missing a meeting. A man of singular charm, 
always welcome among Rosarians, whether in the Committee room or 
the Show tent, he was obviously marked out for the position. It ts 
not too much to say that during his tenure of the office he won the 
affectionate regard of every member of the Council. 


Most of us can trace our love for the Rose to early influences, but 
until he went to Scole, in Norfolk, in 1875, he says he did not even 
know a Rose by name. There, however, on comparatively poor, 
sandy soil he became famous for his Tea Roses, and in the ’eighties he 
several times won the Tea Championship at the Crystal Palace. He 
was an Amateur in the truest sense, growing and showing his own Roses. 
It was no uncommon thing for him to bud 1,000 briars in one season. 
Even after the severe frosts of 1891, 1892 and 1893 had killed more 
than 2,000 of his Standard Teas, he was not disheartened, and he 
showed again whenever he could. 


Later he moved to Halstead, in Kent, where he staved only three 
years before he was preferred to the Rectory of Stratfieldsaye. From 
his Stratfieldsaye garden he frequently brought Roses to the Shows and 
won prizes, but he freely adinitted that he did not seem to succeed so 
well on the better soils of Kent and Hampshire. 


I have always regarded him as the best type of competitor, quite 
unspoiled by exhibiting, and this 1s confirmed by a sentence he wrote 
in 1917: ‘ Looking back at my early happy days of Rose showing, 
how few of that goodly company—all friendly and helpful though 
keen rivals—are left !’’ Twenty years ago when I ran across him 
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occasionally in the Show tent, there was the same kindly, generous 
spirit. I am sure he has derived the greatest pleasure from the happy 
freemasonry and fellowship springing from a common love of the Rose. 


‘The prize I value most,’’ he savs, “is having been President of 
the National Rose Society.’’ Such words came gracefully from one 
of the staunchest and most unselfish friends the Society has ever had. 


For many years Page-Roberts acted as Chairman of the New 
Seedling Rose Committee. In 1919 the Society conferred upon him 
the Dean Hole Memorial Medal, a well-deserved tribute to his long 
service to the Society and the Rose. 
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THE REV. J. H. PEMBERTON.—1911-12. 


I suppose hardly anyone in the Rose world is better known than 
the Rev. J. H. Pemberton. An exhibitor for over 50 years, in great 
request as a judge, author of a standard work on the Rose, a successful 
hybridist, actively associated with the National Rose Society from its 
earliest days, it was in accordance with the fitness of things that he 
should be elected President. 


Iv his interesting reminiscence of the first Exhibition of the National 
Rose Society, the Great National Rose Show as it was called, held in 
St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, on the 4th July, 1877, the very hall of 
Dean Hole’s Grand National Show 19 years previously, Mr. Pemberton 
tells us that he sent an entry one day late and it was refused. He made 
every effort to secure acceptance, if only of a single exhibit, without 
success. Not to be denied, he took an exhibit to the Show, carried his 
box about the Hall, getting in everybody’s way, until at last Mr: 
D’ombrain, the Secretary, wearied by his importunity, gave him a 
card and told him to stage his Roses on the floor, which he did, winning 
second prize in a class of 40 competitors. I repeat the story as nearly 
as possible in Mr. Pemberton’s words, not to encourage late entries, 
but as illustrative of the man. The characteristic spirit still remains, 
possibly a little mellowed by the years. 


Mr. Pemberton’s early love for Roses is easily explained. He was 
“ to the manner born.’”’ He lived among Roses, accompanied his father 
to Shows, even competed with a gentleman in a neighbouring pew in 
Church who had a Rose for a buttonhole—generally, alas! to his own 
discomfiture—though it fired within him a keener resolve not to be 
outdone. 


Eventually he became the most thorough-going Amateur exhibitor 
of Roses I have known, attending as many Shows with as many exhibits 
as possible during the Rose season. He had an invaluable helper in 
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his sister, though how they both withstood the long railway journeys, 
the long hours and the exhausting atmosphere of the exhibitors’ tent 
is surprising to some of us. 


When the Dean Hole Memorial Medal had been instituted and the 
condition of its award settled, Mr. Pemberton was selected in 1909 as 
the first recipient of that honour in recognition of his all-round services 
on behalf of the Rose. 


A ready speaker, Mr. Pemberton could always, from his exceptional 
knowledge and experience, make a useful contribution to the discussion 
of every matter which came up for consideration by the Council, and 
in the capacity of President he ably conducted the affairs of the Society. 
He has since continued his help unremittingly. Owing largely to his 
success as a hybridist and the opportunity of turning his productions 
to material benefit, Mr. Pemberton has relinquished his Amateur 
status and joined the ranks of the professionals. All the indications 
seem to be that he has happily combined profit with pleasure. In any 
event, we welcome his beautiful additions to our garden Roses, and wish 
him further triumphs to crown a life-long allegiance to the Queen of 
Flowers. 
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EDWARD MAWLEY, V.M.H.—1915-16. 


In attempting this brief appreciation of Edward Mawley I am 
conscious that any adequate account of his great work for the Society 
would involve the full story of the Society for the first 40 years of its 
existence. He was present at the gathering over which Canon Hole 
presided in December, 1876. ‘‘ A quiet and unobtrusive gentleman, 
ensconced in a corner of the room,” so Mr. D’ombrain tells us. From 
his own account we learn that, having won a first prize for Roses at 
the local (Croydon) Flower Show he felt himself entitled to accept the 
invitation to Rosarians which had appeared in the gardening papers, 
to attend a meeting in London for the purpose of founding a. National 
Rose Society. A year later, on the earnest solicitation of Mr. D’ombrain, 
he became co-Secretary with him, no doubt in consequence of special 
activity in obtaining new members. This partnership remained 
unbroken until the death of Mr. D’ombrain in 1905 at the ripe age of 
87, though the secretarial duties fell almost entirely on Mr. Mawley, 
who it is pleasant to think had the gratification of seeing the Society 
grow from the days of small beginnings, few members and financial 
difficulties to a membership of over 5,000 and corresponding affluence. 
Writing of his colleague in the Rosarians’ Year Book for 1895, Mr. 
D’ombrain says: ‘ It 1s quite impossible to exaggerate the services he 
has rendered to the Society.’”’ That comprehensive tribute acquired 
even greater significance as the years went by. His constant solicitude 
for the wants of members, his efforts to assist them by means of 
publications, his faculty for enlisting the assistance of co-workers, in 
short his steadfast devotion to the Society’s interests, won for him our 
deepest gratitude and for the Society unqualified success. Dean 
Hole’s inspiring influence kindled enthusiasm for Roses and Rose 
growing; Mr. D’ombrain played an active part in founding the National 
Rose Society; Edward Mawley was destined to be its master builder. 


Mr. Mawley achieved distinction in other fields. He was interested 
in Dahlias and Chrysanthemums, and for several years, from 1900 
onwards, occupied the position of President of the National Dahlia 
Society. In 1904 he received from the Royal Horticultural Society 
the Victoria Medal of Honour in recognition of his services to 
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Horticulture. In the same year he was appointed President of the 
Royal Meteorological Society. He had long been regarded as an expert 
in meteorological matters. In the days when Mr. D’ombrain brought 
out the Rosartans’ Year Book, a modest but deeply interesting volume 
dealing with Rose subjects, the forerunner of the Rose Annual, Mr. 
Mawley’s article on the Rose weather of the previous year was an 
outstanding feature. 


To return to the National Rose Society. In 1910 Mr. Mawley 
was awarded the Dean Hole Memorial Medal. At the end of 1914 he 
relinquished the post he had so well filled for so long a period and,. 
acceding to the unanimous wish of the Council, became President. In 
that office he continued to display all those qualities which had endeared 
him to his friends and made the Society so successful. Alas! he was 
not spared to complete his two years’ term as President, for in 
September, 1916, we learned with great sorrow that he had passed 
away after a very short illness, at the age of 74. 


In the following paragraph, written for the 1916 Report, I 
endeavoured to express our feelings at the time :— 


“With the deepest regret the Council have to record the 
death in September last of their President, Mr. Edward Mawley. 
He had been associated with the Society during the whole of its 
40 years’ existence. Two years ago, owing to advancing years 
and the increasing burden of work occasioned by the growth of 
the Society, he resigned the position of Hon. Secretary, which he 
had filled with exceptional ability and devotion for the long 
period of 37 years, having earned by his unsparing labour and effort 
in the Society’s interests the lasting gratitude of members and the 
warm affection of those with whom he had been associated. On 
his retirement from the Hon. Secretaryship in December, 1914, 
he was elected President, an honour which could never be more 
worthily bestowed. The Council desire to place on record their 
appreciation of his invaluable services, and to pay a tribute of 
affectionate regard to one whose name will always be held in high 
honour by the National Rose Society.”’ 
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In the Church of St. Michael and All Angels, Berkhamsted, with 
which Mr. Mawley was for many years closely associated as Church- 
warden, a memorial window was placed by his friends of the National 
Rose Society, and the Mawley Memorial Medal, given annually at the 
Summer Show, was instituted. But the National Rose Society, to the 
upbuilding of which he made so large a contribution, stands as the 
best monument to his memory. 
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E. J. HOLLAND.—1917-18 and 1921-22. 


[Although Mr. Holland very kindly yielded to my pressing request to write 
short sketches of the Past-Prestdents of the Society, very naturally 
he refused to say anything about himself. I am, therefore, supplying 
the omisston.—COURTNEY PAGE. ] 


Mr. E. J. Holland, who followed Mr. Mawley as President, earned 
that position of honour by many and varied activities in the interests 
of the Society. Recognition of his valuable work as a member of the 
Council and its Committees led to his election, in 1911, as a Vice- 
President, and when the post.of Deputy President was instituted in 
1914 he was the first to hold that office. During the year 1916 he 
acted as Hon. Treasurer, and rendered great service at a difficult 
juncture in consolidating the financial position of the Society. 


Apart, however, from these qualifications he had a very wide know- 
ledge of Roses and Rose-growing. His love of gardening and Roses dates 
from boyhood, though he was prevented from indulging his hobby to any 
considerable extent until he went to live at Sutton, in Surrey, in 1899. 
Joining the National Rose Society in 1901 he became an exhibitor in 
the following year; two firsts and a second in junior classes being the 
reward of his maiden efforts. I have vivid recollections of the 
magnificent blooms staged by him at the Summer Shows, and more 
particularly in 1908, when had he only ventured in where “ angels 
fear to tread ’’ championship honours would assuredly have been his. 
He tells me that his first 11 exhibits at four Shows that season carried 
off 11 firsts. Of later years his attention has been devoted more 
particularly to Roses under glass, and he has brought some of the very 
finest exhibits to the Spring Shows of the Society, amongst his master- 
pieces being a wonderful box of William Shean, illustrated in the 
1916 Annual, a glorious basket of Mrs. Foley Hobbs—afterwards 
presented, by request, to Queen Alexandra—and a very fine dozen, of 
which there is a picture in the 1923 Annual. 
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He has been a frequent contributor to the Rose Annual, and 
amongst other useful articles from his pen which may perhaps be 
specially mentioned, are those on the “‘ Preparation of Rose Beds,’ the 
“ Cultivation of Roses under Glass,’”’ and a paper on “‘ Scented Roses ”’ 
read at a meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society in June, 1921, 
and reproduced in the Rose Annual in 1923. He has been in request 
as a lecturer on Roses, and soon found the need of illustration, especially 
in explaining operations such as that of pruning. To meet this difficulty 
he had a number of photographs made of dwarfs and standards, before 
and after pruning, of pot plants in different stages of growth, and of 
specimen blooms. Subsequently he was largely responsible for the 
earlier lantern slides which were shown for .the first time at the 
Conversazione in 1914. Asa judge of Roses he has few equals, and for 
a long time he has taken a leading part in the judging of New Seedling 
Roses. 


To the Society he has been a steady friend, and few have worked 
harder, or with greater ability, to promote its welfare than he has 
‘done, while his unflagging energy, combined with great geniality and 
warmth of heart, has made him a host of friends. 


The deepest sympathy of the Council went out to him when in the 
earlier part of his first term as President a dearly-loved son, Leslie, 
well known to many of his Rose friends, was killed in the Great War. 
During the darkest days of that calamitous period, when the call to 
service severely restricted the Society’s work, and when the best that 
could be done was to keep members together and conserve resources 
until brighter days dawned, his confident outlook was a source of 
strength to the Society. 


He was the recipient of the Dean Hole Memorial Medal in 1918, 
and in 1921 was elected for a second term as President. 


Mr. Holland is a Justice of the Peace and a Deputy Lieutenant 
for the county of Surrey. He is also an Alderman of the Surrey County 
Council, and has been Vice-Chairman of that body for the last four 
years. : 
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H. R. DARLINGTON.—1919-20. 


At the last annual meeting of the Society one of the members 
present discoursed pleasantly on the comradeship of Rose lovers, and 
even as I write a letter arrives from another who also speaks gratefully 
of the happy days and the many friends he owes to Roses. I feel sure 
Mr. Darlington will allow me to regard him in the spirit of that speech 
and that letter, for we have been associated in many matters concerning 
the National Rose Society. 


During the not inconsiderable period of years that I have known 
him, few members of the Society have taken such a deep and consistent 
interest in its proceedings and its welfare. As for his liberal contri- 
butions to the Rose Annual no one, I think, can rival him. It is 
impossible to pick up any volume of the long series since 1907 without 
finding one or more useful articles from his pen, covering a wide range 
of subjects, and dealing with almost every aspect of Rose cultivation. 


I understand he first began to take an interest in gardening matters 
when at Cambridge. There he was fortunate enough to make the 
acquaintance of the late Sir Michael Foster, whose daffodils and Roses 
were famous. After visits to Dr. Foster’s garden ‘‘ It was natural,’ 
he says, ‘‘ that to them I should first turn my attention.” Daffodils 
have still a warm corner in his heart, and a large place in his garden. 
After his marriage he went to live at Harrow, and there he began to 
grow Roses. In 1899 he moved to Potters Bar, where, assisted by Mrs. 
Darlington, he has established an extensive Rose garden. His own 
observation and experience here have, no doubt, supplied the material 
for much of his writing. 


In 1903 he joined the National Rose Society. Mr. Mawley soon 
found him out, and enlisted his help as an Hon. local Secretary, and then 
a member of the General Committee. It was on the Publications 
Committee in its earlier days that I first came into close contact with 
him; his services in connection with that side of the Society’s work 
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have been invaluable. For two or three years he acted as Editor of 
the Rose Annual. He has served on the Finance and General Purposes 
Committee, and on the New Seedling Roses Committee, ever ready with 
sound advice and useful suggestion. 


Mr. Darlington was elected Deputy President in 1917, therefore I 
had the advantage of his assistance during my first term as President, 
and in 1919 he naturally succeeded to that office, for which he was in 
every way so well qualified. In 1920 he received the Dean Hole 
Memorial Medal. He is again acting as Deputy President, and in the 
ordinary course of events will take the helm for a second term next year. 


As an exhibitor Mr. Darlington has achieved greatest success with 
the decorative Roses, and the displays he usually brings to the Spring 
Show are always welcome. In Mrs. Darlington he is to be congratulated 
on a partner who so obviously shares with him the joy of his hobby 
and who, to our advantage, is just as happy with her pen in the Rose 
Annual. 


Mr. Darlington is a Barrister of Lincoln’s Inn, a member of the 
Middlesex County Council, and Chairman of the County Education 
Committee; he is also a Justice of the Peace for Middlesex and 
Hertfordshire. 


SYDNEY F. JACKSON, 
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SYDNEY F. JACKSON.—1923-24. 


By the unexpected death in February, 1922, of Mr. Walter E. 
Martin, then occupying the office of Deputy President, the Society 
sustained the loss of a well-tried and sincere friend whose exceptional 
service at a particularly difficult juncture gave proof of his devotion to 
its interests, and revealed his own sterling character. 


It became necessary to appoint a successor, and the choice of the 
Council fell on Mr. Sydney F. Jackson, of Danehurst, Epsom, a keen 
Rosarian and a strong supporter of the Society who, not without some 
difficulty, was induced to accept the position. 


Mr. Jackson possessed several useful qualifications. A keen sports- 
man, his genial and engaging personality made him acceptable to all 
the members of the Council. He had taken a leading part years before 
in the flourishing Epsom Rose Society until, as in the case of many 
other similar societies, the War came and arrested its activities. He 
had also been a successful exhibitor. Besides, he was well known as a 
thorough-going horticulturist who spared neither effort nor expense in 
his endeavours to attain high standards of excellence not only with 
Roses, but also in other directions. 


In due course, at the beginning of 1923, he became President, and 
threw himself with similar wholeheartedness into the affairs of the 
Society, which was then making rapid forward strides towards a 
membership of 10,000. At the conclusion of his term of office he was 
awarded the Dean Hole Memorial Medal. 


I have indicated that Mr. Jackson’s gardening interests are not 
confined solely to Roses. For many years he has been a Vice-President 
of the Perpetual Carnation Society. Anyone who has seen, as I have 
been privileged to see, the wonderful results he achieves in the cultivation 
of this delightful flower will readily acknowledge him a master of 
that art. 7 


Latterly he has taken up with enthusiasm Roses under glass, and 
his fine exhibit at the last Spring Show gave us a foretaste of what may 
be expected of him in the future. 


I do not wish to institute comparisons, but I hope that his love of 
Roses, and his happy associations with the Society afford him in 
maturer years as much gratification as the remembrance of athletic 
successes in his undergraduate days at Oxford. 


FIFTY YEARS OF ROSE DEVELOPMENT. 
By Rev. JOSEPH H. PEMBERTON, Havering-atte-Bower, Essex. 


The thought uppermost this year in the minds of the members of 
the National Rose Society is the growth of the Society since its 
inauguration in the winter of 1876. 


But it will not be overlooked that the growth of the Society is 
due to a large extent to the development of the Rose during the last 
50 years. 


The writer has been a member of the Society since it was formed, 


_and he has seen personally the development of our wonderful flower. 


ad 


He has exhibited at every Summer Show of the National Rose Society, 
the first being in St. James’s Hall in 1877. 


It is not easy for some people in these days to realise that a little 
more than 50 years ago the Rose was only one of many other flowers, 
a flower for the border, a flower blooming for a brief period of a few 
weeks in the summer. 


In my grandmother’s days there were no autumn flowering Roses. 
Rose de Meaux was one of her favourites, and she'd come indoors at 
the end of June with a bunch, and I have no doubt that she would 
be quite prepared to sit down at the piano and feel with all truthfulness 
the sentiment of the song—“ ’Tis the last Rose of Summer.”’ 


As I say, the Rose was just one of many other flowers in the 
herbaceous border. ‘‘ Bedding out ’’ in Roses was a thing unknown. 
Then came the introduction of what we called in those days “‘ Hybrid 
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Perpetuals,’’ which gave a second set of blooms after the first crop 
was over. But when all is said and done, they were only echoes.of the 
past. The first set of Hybrid Perpetuals bloomed sparsely. The 
summer growth of the early varieties were mostly blind shoots, as, for 
example, in General Jacqueminot, Duke of Edinburgh and Sultan of 
Zanzibar. These were the earliest set of Hybrid Perpetuals. 


But a further development to extend the Rose season was in 
progress, and to this we are indebted to M. Victor Verdier, M. Lacharme, 
and others, who gave us Hybrid Perpetuals shorter in growth, sturdy, 
upright, which produced flowers from the tips of the summer growth, 
the best known of which are, perhaps, Mme. Eugene Verdier, Marie 
Finger, and Etienne Levet. Then followed Capt. Christy, La France, 
and the like, sent out at first as Hybrid Perpetuals, but when the 
Hybrid Tea race became recognised they were classed as Hybrid Teas. 


It is true that of good perpetual blooming Roses we had a few 
that were not Hybrid Perpetuals. There was the old Gloire de Dijon 
and some of the Bourbon race, such as Souvenier de la Malmaison, 
Baron Maynard and Boule de Neige; but it was not until the advent of 
the Hybrid Téas that real autumn flowering Roses were available; 
and even then the majority of Rose lovers did not look with favour at 
any Rose that did not give large specimen blooms. The exhibitions 
held by the National Rose Society were confined entirely to specimen 
blooms, which were set up in separate tubes and termed “ Exhibition 
Roses.’’ There was no class in the schedule for any other Roses. 


But the advent of the Hybrid Tea gradually changed all that; 
for instance, Mr. Henry Bennett, of Stapleford, near Salisbury, brought 
out a Decorative Rose called ‘“‘ Grace Darling.”” It was not an 
Exhibition Rose; it lacked size; but Rose lovers saw its beauty and 
began to grow it. That was one of the earliest of what was then 
termed ‘Garden Roses,’ and one cannot but feel that many a 
decorative seedling Rose, brilliant in colour and free flowering, was 
consigned to the bonfire because it lacked size. 


The flower beds in the garden were occupied with ‘ bedding 
out ” with yellow Calceolaria, blue Lobelia, and Mrs. Pollock Geranium. 
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No one ever thought in those days that it was possible for a Rose to 
occupy that position. Nevertheless, it came into the garden at last, 
and now fills the beds that were once occupied by bedding out. 


And then another development came in the introduction of the 
Ramblers. The first was the Crimson Rambler, shortly followed by 
the Wichuraiana hybrids Dorothy Perkins, Hiawatha, and the like, 
and these decorative Roses in the garden, and the rambler Roses for 
pillars, further increased the interest in the Rose as a garden flower, 
and we longed for the time when they might be included in the 
Exhibitions of the National Rose Society. 


Classes of Decorative Roses were slow in coming into the schedule, 
but they came at last, and gradually they have crept up to the class of 
Exhibition Roses until now they are the foremost and popular section. 


But even so far the Rose was regarded as a summer flower only. 
As an exhibitor my aim was to show Roses at Leicester on the Tuesday 
after the August Bank Holiday, and if we had done that we were 
satisfied : we had had a good season. 


But with these decorative Hybrid Teas there were so many Roses 
in bloom in September that one began to realise the possibility of an 
Autumn Show of Roses. It took a few years, however, before we 
could persuade the National Rose Society to hold an Autumn Show, 
and when it did it was only as an experiment, for a great many doubted 
as to the advisability of it. It was held, nevertheless, and the result 
was that the autumn flowering qualities in a Rose were brought to the 
front, and so naturally there came an increased demand for autumn 
flowering Roses. 


But the autumn exhibitions of the National Rose Society 
demonstrated the lack of cluster Roses. The Ramblers were not autumn 
flowering Roses: they were absent, and cluster Roses were wanted. 


Now here comes my difficulty. One hesitates to speak of one’s 
own affairs, but it has been demanded from those in authority and 
I must obey. 
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I used to be a breeder of horses, and what little I knew on that’ 
point helped me in taking up the breeding of Roses, and my first thought 
was “I'll try to breed a race of Roses that will give autumn flowering 
clusters, to carry on the blooming where the Ramblers left off,” and this 
race of Roses has since been known as Hybrid Musks. These Hybrid 
Musks all carry the Musk perfume. The majority of them are pure 
and simple cluster Roses. They are a distinctive race, and can best 
be described as ‘‘ Shrub Roses.’’ Now there is one feature of this race 
that must be recognised, and that is that they are autumn flowering 
Roses pure and simple. One means that they are at their best in 
September and October. They come into bloom quite early in the 
season, and continue throughout until winter frosts close them down. 
If we have no frosts, no severe frosts before Christmas, then we expect 
to cut Hybrid Musks from the open garden right up to Christmas Day. 
But whatever may be said about perpetual flowering qualities of other 
Roses, they are, for the most part, at their best in midsummer, whereas 
Hybrid Musks are at their best in the autumn. The summer growth 
throws up tall sprays, and every shoot carries buds. 


A word or two about this race: it is a new break, and bears a 
promise of further development. These Hybrid Musks for the purpose 
of garden decoration may roughly be divided into two sections, 
namely: (1) Those suitable as shrub Roses for specimen bushes and 
hedges, and (2) Those adapted for massing and bedding. In the first 
category the writer would place, amongst others, Moonlight, a lemon 
coloured single flower cluster; Prosperity, a white rosette; Vanity, 
rose pink, single, flowers carried in large sprays—perhaps the largest 
trusses of any Rose; Kathleen, a blush pink single; Danie, pale yellow 
rosette; Pax, a large Rose of its class, single, white, and lemon coloured 
in the bud. For bedding purposes, Nur Mahal, crimson, large, semi- 
double flowers, produced 1n corymbs; Penelope, shell-pink, after the 
colour of Ophelia, with dark green foliage; Cornelia, colour strawberry, 
flushed yellow, flowers small rosette. There are several on the border 
line, hardly tall enough for a hedge, but too robust for bedding. ‘To 
name a few: Aurora, colour golden canary; Francesca, apricot, after 
the way of Lady Hillingdon; Sammy, carmine, trusses carried erect, 
flowering late into November; Callisto, a yellow cluster, flowers rosette; 
Clytemnestra, coppery bud, opening to chamois yellow. 


[ad 
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One more observation. The popularity of the Rose is to a 
considerable extent due to its adaptability for all garden purposes, 
from being one among many flowers in the border, and then being 
grown for its specimen blooms; it has adorned our pillars and our lawns; 
we have it as a perpetual flowering shrub, and if we want a hedge it 
is there. In a word, I ask, is there any purpose in our garden which 
the Rose cannot supply? 


Is it, therefore, to be surprised at when we speak, with all truth- 
fulness, of the popularity of the Rose? A wonderful flower indeed ! 


ROSE LITERATURE OF THE PAST FIFTY YEARS. 


By Mrs. H. R. DARLINGTON, Park House, Potters Bar. 


The literature of the Rose is almost as fascinating a study as that 
of its cultivation, and the one may be said to be the handmaiden of 
the other. 


During the long winter evenings when no more work can be done 
in our gardens, fortified by the comfortable feeling that all our new 
Roses are safely planted, we can console ourselves for our temporary 
separation from our favourites by taking down from our shelves one 
or other of the many books which tell us not only how to cultivate 
our Roses, but also in many cases give us their place in history, in poetry, 
and in art. 


In the charming little Preface to Redouté’s Les Roses we are told 
that the poets have long since decided that always the lion is the king 
of animals, the eagle the monarch of the air, and the Rose the queen 
of flowers; and the writer observes that whereas the two first have 
established and keep their pre-eminence by force, the sovereignty of 
the Rose, though won and maintained by gentle means, is even more 
widely recognised, her loveliness has made “ persuasion do the work 
of fear.” 


This being so we may expect that books on the Rose should be 
numerous and full of interest to Rose growers. The reading I have 
done to enable me to write this article has abundantly proved to me 
that in this expectation we shall not be disappointed. 


The literature of the Rose is so vast that, were I to attempt to 
mention all the writers who have chosen the queen of flowers for their 
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subject, the whole of the Rose Annual would be inadequate for my 
purpose. 


The oldest monograph on the Rose is said to be by a physician, 
Nicol Monardes, who died at Seville about 1577; it was published by 
Clusius in 1565. By a curious coincidence, the latest book sent to 
me by the Editor of the Rose Annual, which was published in December, 
1925, is the work of a London physician, Mr. F. A. Hampton. 


During the 350 years that have elapsed between these two 
publications hosts of Rose books have been written in English, in 
French, in German, and in the languages of other countries. The 
best modern bibliography of the Rose is written in Spanish by D. 
Mariano Vergara. This only goes down to 1892, therefore an up-to-date 
and more complete one is much to be desired. 


In this Jubilee number of the Rose Annual I have thought it best 
to limit myself to the consideration of the books of the last 50 years— 
that is to say to those which have been written, or of which editions 
have been published, since the National Rose Society came into 
existence. Moreover, only those books written in English, or that 
have been translated into English, come within the scope of this article. 
I have also refrained from noticing such books as E. V. B.'s Ros 
Rosarum, which are chiefly confined to the poetry of the Rose. I 
cannot hope that even within these limits my list will be a complete 
one; almost certainly something worthy of inclusion has been 
unwittingly omitted, possibly with the happy result that some more 
competent writer may give to another Kose Annual a far more 
comprehensive paper on this subject. It may not be out of place to 
refer those of my readers who desire information as to the earlier 
literature of the subject to a very interesting paper on “ The Literature 
of the Rose,” by Mr. Arthur William Paul, to be found in Vol. 39 
(1913-14) of the Journal of the Royal Horticultural Soctety. Mr. Paul 
writes of medieval and of modern books, of foreign and of English 
writers, and in a happy simile he compares the literature of the Rose 
to a vigorous bush of the plant itself, its various ramifications 
representing the branches, its individual blossoms standing for the 
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books and treatises. It is interesting here to notice that this vigorous 
plant has pushed out new branches even since 1914. The literature 
of the Rose that comes from America, from Australia, from Canada, 
from India, and other of our Dominions affords the happiest evidence 
of its vitality. 


No attempt has been made in this article to write a critical review 
of the books mentioned, but rather to give a short account of their 
contents. Naturally their interest and importance varies immensely. 
Some are little more than pamphlets, while others, such as Miss 
Willmott’s The Genus Rosa, Mr. William Paul’s Rose Garden, Mr. 
Pemberton’s Roses, and Colonel Wolley Dod’s The Roses of Great 
Britain are contributions of real and lasting importance to the literature 
of the Rose. Dean Hole’s A Book about Roses and Mr. Foster-Melliar’s 
The Book of the Rose may almost be said to have already attained the 
position of classics. There is a certain flavour in these two books--- 
a ‘‘ readableness ’’ not easy to define, but which comes, I think, partly 
from their authors’ wide knowledge of life and human nature, and 
partly from their kindly and keen sense of humour; for them the 
world “teems with quiet fun,” which will ensure for their works a 
lasting place in our literature. 


I can honestly say that from almost all the books in the following 
list, even from the smallest, there is something to be learned, some 
fresh point of view, some novel way of presenting an old truth. And 
it is by no means always in the largest and most pretentious that the 
finest flower of knowledge is to be found. In some of the smaller 
works the writers have expressed in small compass their individual 
experience and original opinions, gained in the best of all ways, namely, 
from their own personal labour and accurate observation in that best 
of all schools, their own garden. 


ROSE BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE PAST FIFTY YEARS. 


1877. A Book about Roses, by Dean Hole. New Edition, with 
additional chapter by Dr. Williams, 1911. 


Although this, perhaps the most famous of all English books on 
the Rose, was published in 1869, when Reynolds Hole was Canon of 
Lincoln, the later editions come within our period. 


F 
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The 6th edition appeared in 1877, and must have been rapidly 
followed by others, for the 22nd impression came in 1905, and in 1911 
another edition was brought out, with an additional chapter by Dr. 
Williams. The book is full of kindly humour and quaint stories, and the 
very sound instruction given about the cultivation of Roses is often 
mingled with equally sound advice about life in general. The Dean 
' (it seems more natural to give him his later title) was a keen exhibitor, 
and wrote with enthusiasm on shows and on exhibition Roses. He 
was the initiator of the first Grand National Rose Show, which was 
held in St. James’s Hall in 1858, and was the forerunner of the National 
Rose Society’s shows. 


Whether or not we want to exhibit Roses we may find much to 
interest and entertain us in this classic. Its opening words may be 
taken by every rosarian, indeed by every gardener as his motto: ‘‘ He 
who would have beautiful Roses in his garden must have beautiful 
Roses in his heart. He must love them well and always.” 


1877. The Rose Amateur’s Guide, by Thomas Rivers. 11th Edition. 


The second book of our period is the 11th edition of Rivers’ Rese 
imateur’s Guide, a very charming little book most clearly and 
pleasantly written. In his preface Mr. Rivers remarks that since the 
Ist edition (1837) a great advance had been made in the variety and 
beauty of Roses, adding that the Hybrid Perpetuals were then almost 
unknown. He writes enthusiastically of the Rose shows of 1877, 
and quotes with pride the remark of a French Rose grower that inghish 
Roses excel in brilliancy the Roses of france. The book is divided 
into three parts: ‘“‘ The Summer Rose Garden,” ‘“ The Autumnal 
Rose Garden,” and ‘ The General Culture and Propagation of Roses.” 
Mr. Rivers describes clever devices for prolonging the flowering of 
summer Roses, such as pruning half the shoots in October and half 
in April. In his chapter on the history of the Moss Rose he writes 
that he has tmported nearly 100 varieties of Moss Roses from Irance, 
but has found few worthy of cultivation in spite of their “ well sounding 
names.” It is interesting to read that the little Rose de Meaux was 
bought for £5 from a garden in Taunton and was distributed at a 
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guinea a plant; the same price was given for the Crimson or Tinwell 
Moss, which originated in a Rutlandshire garden. 


1878. The Rosarian’'s Year Book, by the Rev. H. Honeywood 
D’ombrain. 


The first number of this Annual was brought out by Mr. 
1)’ombrain, founder of the National Rose Society in 1878, and appeared 
yearly till 1902. 


1882. The Rose: A Treattse, by H. B. Ellwanger. 


Mr. Ellwanger wrote from Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, New 
York. He has a chapter on classification, the usual chapters on the 
various families of Roses, on general cultivation, exhibiting, and Roses 
under glass. He also gives an interesting account of the raisers of the 
best Roses, in which Lacharme heads the list. There are chapters on 
the seed parents of various Roses and on typical Roses. The subject 
of improving the race of Roses evidently interested him. <A few pages 
devoted to “ technical terms ”’ are useful, and the explanation of the 
terms is clearly expressed. 


IS83. Lhe Rose, by 8S. B. Parsons. 


The Ist edition of this work was published in New York in 1847; 
a later edition appeared in 1885. I am, however, only acquainted 
with the Ist edition, and what follows is founded on that book. Mr. 
Parsons is evidently as much interested in the history and”poetry as 
in the cultivation and classification of the Rose; he divides his book 
of 280 pages impartially between the two. 


In the chapters on the use of Roses in ceremonies and festivals 
und the Rose in the Middle Ages, many quaint legends and customs 
In connection with the Rose are given. 


The institution at Salency of the ceremony of La Rosiére, by 
which the Rose is made the reward of virtue and is annually given to 
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the maiden of that village who is reputed the most amiable and virtuous, 
is detailed at some length. The introduction in the 11th century by 
the Pope of the custom of blessing a golden Rose to be presented to 
some church or prince as a mark of his special favour is also told. 
This custom still obtains. 


In the latter half of the book considerable space is devated to the 
botanical and garden classification of the Rose. It is interesting to 
notice that in writing in 1847 of the affinity between the Tea and 
China Roses, Mr. Parsons remarks that many of the present Tea-scented 
Roses have very little fragrance. 


1887. Roses and How to Grow Them in India, by R. Barton West 
(published in Calcutta). 


Rosarians in England, as well as those in India, will learn much 
from this book. In the chapter on the propagation and cultivation of 
the Rose, it is rather curious to read that when, in 1867, Guillot obtained 
the Rose La France, it took its place among the finest Hybrid Perpetuals, 
though Guillot hoped it might prove the parent of a new race. Mr. 
Barton West, writing just 20 years later, declares ‘‘ This it certainly has 
not been. It still stands alone in its glory.” 
that Guillot had the more correct vision. 


To-day we may admit 


In his chapter on soils, the author says he considers the soil in 
many Indian gardens is better than that in the most favoured districts 
in England, but that only a few native gardeners understand the 
cultivation of the Rose, and that the majority attribute their failures 
to the soil and the climate rather than to their own ignorance. It is 
not, perhaps, necessary to travel to India to find similar confusion 
between cause and effect ! 


It is interesting to read that the Moss Rose, when grown in the 
Plains, loses all its mossy character. Such a plant was removed from 
Mr. Barton West’s garden by a friend to his own garden in Simla. In 
the climate of the Hills it was blooming again in three months, and every 
bud was well covered with moss. Subsequently, when its offspring 
were taken back to the Plains, they became as before, completely 
devoid of moss. 
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1887. Rose Growing, by G. T. Duncan. 


I have not had the opportunity of seeing this book, so can make 
no comment on it. 


1892. Roses and Their Culture, by W. D. Prior. 3rd Edition. 


In his introductory sketch of the Rose Mr. Prior at once shows 
his readers that he is prepared to approach his subject with proper 
seriousness; he begins by telling them that the spirit of the student 1s 
required to master it. In reading through this little book one finds 
much of interest, for many of the author’s views are original, and are 
expressed tersely and clearly; one feels that the knowledge imparted is 
the result of personal investigation, and has not been taken from other 
writers. In his chapter on the Forms in which Roses are grown he 
deprecates the popularity of the standard; in that on Rose Shows, 
while admitting their fascination he questions their utility in promoting 
the progress of the Rose towards perfection, and their practical value 
to the ordinary amateur. 


A short chapter on the “ Properties of Roses ”’ gives four interesting 
little woodcuts of their shapes, all more or less cup-shaped, none of 
which resemble our modern high pointed Roses. On the importance 
of the property of fragrance Mr. Prior is uncompromising; he writes: 
‘“ All Roses should be fragrant; such as are not should lose points in 
the competing boxes at Exhibitions.”’ 


1894. The Book of the Rose, by the Rev. A. Foster-Melliar. 


Mr. Foster-Melliar is still one of the best and soundest authorities 
for an amateur to consult, both as to cultivating and exhibiting his 
favourite flower. Himself a keen and successful exhibitor, he had no 
great love for the more informal charms of the so-called Decorative 
Roses; to his mind ‘the value of the Rose is in the glory of the 
individual flowers,’ and for him the garden was for the Rose, not the 
Rose for the garden. Naturally, therefore, he cultivated his plants 
in such a way as to secure the finest possible blooms. Even so late as 
1904, the year of his death, the number of Hybrid Teas was compara- 
tively small; the Hybrid Perpetual, as Mr. Foster-Melliar writes, was 
still “‘ The Rose of England,” both because this class has given us our 
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best Crimson Roses, and also because it is specially adapted to the 
changeable climate of the British Isles. 


The second part of the book is devoted to describing ‘‘ The Manners 
and Customs ”’ of various Roses. 


In 1910 a 4th edition was brought out and edited by the Rev. F. 
Page-Roberts and the late Mr. Herbert Molyneux, in which the chapter 
on “ Manners and Customs ”’ has been revised, and there are additional 
illustrations. 


The charm of this edition lies in the short, but intimate memoir 
of the author by K. F. M. 


1894. The Rose Book, by Shirley Hibberd (Ist Edition, 1864). 


In the preface to the first edition of his book, Mr. Shirley Hibberd 
writes that he is here offering to lovers of the Rose the views:of an 
Amateur grower, not as opposed to, but as differing from those that 
distinguish the Professionals. Though this is not a large book, Mr. 
Shirley Hibberd touches on almost every phase of Rose growing, under 
such headings as ‘‘ Families of Cultivated Roses,” ‘‘ Roses in the Open 
Ground,” ‘ Climbing and Pillar Roses,’ ‘‘ Roses in Beds,’’ ‘‘ Roses in 
Pots,” and ‘‘ Roses in Great Towns.” 


His first choice for Roses in beds, on account of their freedom and 
continuity of flowering and their glowing colour, are Cramoisie Supérieure 
and Fabvier (the old crimson Chinas). In the chapter on “ Roses in 
Great Towns,” under a sub-heading “ The Pilot Rose,’ the behaviour 
of the common Pink China is recommended as an infallible test for the 
possibility of growing Teas, Austrian Briars, and Noisettes, it being 
the most susceptible of all Roses to the influence of smoke, fumes of 
chemical works, and the general dust and dirt of town atmospheres. 


’ 


1898. Practical Rose Growrng, by John Harkness. 2nd Edition. 


Mr. Harkness has written a useful pamphlet on the. cultivation of 
the Rose for exhibition and decorative purposes. He gives verv 
careful instructions on the thorough making of the soil for Rose beds. 
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His chapter on ‘‘ Developing Exhibition Roses ’”’ is interesting, in that 
it strongly advocates and minutely describes the art of ‘ dressing ”’ 
exhibition Roses. The quotations at the headings of the chapters are 
well chosen and suggest a knowledge of Milton not possessed by all 
writers on the Rose. 


1899. My Roses and How I Grew Them, by H. Millman. 


A charming little book full of love and enthusiasm for the Rose. 
Though the advice of the authoress on how to exhibit ‘Roses might not 
result in the winning of Ist prizes at an N. R. S. Show, yet she gives 
us much good advice as to hoeing, watering, etc.; and she goes to the 
root of the matter when she tells us the secret of Rose growing is 
lovingly to watch a Rose Garden day by day and never to leave it 
without care. 


1902. Roses for English Gardens, by G. Jekyll and E. Mawley. 


Bound in rose-coloured linen and profusely illustrated with 
photographs of Roses, both cut and growing, this book is a delightful 
possession. 


Part I. is written by Miss Jekyll, and who better than she could 
tell how Roses ‘‘ may be most beautifully used’? She writes of old 
and new Garden Roses, of the species Rosa as Garden Roses, of Rose © 
Gardens, of Roses as cut flowers, in fact of all their beautiful uses, 
whether for house or garden. Part I. ends with an interesting chapter 
by Mr. Edward Woodall on Roses in the Gardens of the Riviera. 


Part II., by the late Mr. Edward Mawley, for 37 years Hon. Sec. 
of the N. R. S., gives practical advice on the routine of Rose growing. 
He lays much emphasis on the importance of planting in the proper 
way, including under this heading the choice of the best position for 
the Rose Garden. There are chapters on pruning, budding and 
exhibiting, also on Roses under Glass. An interesting photograph of 
Mr. Mawley’s garden at Berkhamsted shows not only his rows of 
exhibition plants, with narrow grass paths between, but also the wide 
border at the back where he allowed some bushes to grow at their own 
sweet will, with the happiest results. In addition the fine view of the 
Berkhamsted hills, such a pleasant feature of Rosebank, is well 
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portrayed, and recalls happy memories of visits to this charming and 
hospitable garden. 


1903. The Rose Garden, 10th Edition, by William Paul, I°.L.S. 


The Ist edition of this elaborate book on the Rose Garden was 
published in 1848; it has gone through many editions; the 10th and 
latest was published in 1903. 


The book is divided into two parts; the first includes an account 
of the poetry, the history, and the cultivation of the Rose; the wood 
engravings show some wonderfully grown specimen plants of such 
varieties as Madame Plantier in the form of a pyramid, literally covered 
with flowers, and a weeping standard of the Ayrshire splendens, a 
marvel of skilful training. The second part is devoted to the natural 
groups of the Rose. In the later editions the chapter on the Botany 
of the Rose by Mr. Thomas Moore, I°...S., has been revised, and the 
part describing the groups and species rewritten by Mr. J. G. Baker, 
F.R.S. The second chapter of the appendix on the Entomology of 
the Rose, by Mr. Arthur William Paul, is full of interest; he describes 
and in some cases illustrates not only the enemies, but the friends of 
the Rose. 


In this latest edition there are several new coloured plates, many 
from paintings in oil by Miss Florence Paul. Although the colouring, 
as reproduced, is too intense, yet they are distinctly more artistic than 
any of the other coloured plates which, to our modern taste, are crude 
in drawing and harsh in colour. 


Lhe Rose Garden 1s a quarto volume, 12 inches by 10, containing 

382 pages. Mr. Paul also published a small book on Roses in Pots, 

which went through many editions, and has much useful information 
for those who grow Roses under glass. 


1903. Beautiful Roses for Garden and Greenhouse, by John Weathers. 


This is a useful little book on the culture and propagation of Roses, 
including some excellent hints to exhibitors. The print is clear and 
large, but the coloured plates are far from being artistic. 
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1904. Rhodologia, by Ch. J. Sower, F.L.S. 


Although the preface of this ‘“‘ Discourse on Roses and the Odour 
of the Rose’ was written in 1894, it does not appear to have been 
printed till 1904. From it we learn of the Rose industry in Bulgaria. 
The Rose grown there for Otto of Roses is Rosa damascena. The 
bushes are planted close together to form hedges, with a width of 
6 feet from row to row to allow room for a team of oxen to plough 
the land. 


Accounts are also given of Rose distilling in France and Germany. 
In France Rosa Centifolia is used for this purpose. Porous soil and the 
vicinity of water are both necessities where this industry is to be 
successful. 


1905. Vhe Amateur Gardener's Rose Book, by Dr. Julius Hoffman. 
Translated by John Weathers. 


This list does not extend to foreign books, yet the treatise by 
Dr. Hoffman having been translated into English by Mr. Weathers 
should, I think, be included. It isa nicely got up book containing much 
information on all phases of Rose growing naturally treated from the 
German amateur’s point of view. 


The illustrations, though still rather crude, are an improvement 
on those of Mr. Weathers’ earlier book. 


A list of the ‘“ choicest kinds of Roses” 1s a full one (34 pages) 
and of more than usual interest, because the author gives the name of 
the raiser, also the date and sometimes the reputed parentage of the 
variety. 


1908. Roses and Thetr Cultivation, by T. W. Sanders. 10th Edition, 
1915. 


Mr. T. W. Sanders, Editor of Amateur Gardening and author of 
many gardening books, has put together a useful book on Rose growing, 
with such success that in 1915 it reached its 10th edition. 
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Perhaps its best feature is the list of cultivated Roses, which, 
besides being comprehensive, is arranged in sections under such headings 
as ““ Rose Alba,’’ “‘ Austrian Hybrids,”’ ‘‘ Various Species and Hybrids.” 
The date of introduction, colour, habit, mode of cultivation, pruning, 
with general remarks as to fragrance and freedom are included. There 
is a chapter on Rose Growing from seed as Annuals, and another on 
forming a Rosarium. 


1908. Roses and Rose Growing, by Rose G. Kingsley. 


Miss Kingsley writes as an amateur “‘ brought up from childhood 
to love and cultivate Roses,’ and addresses herself specially to those 
with small gardens who tend their own Roses. This happily is now a 
large class, and no doubt Miss Kingsley’s book has been widely read 
and appreciated. She writes of the coming of the H.T., and some of 
her dreams as to their possibilities have surely come true. For is not 
K. of K. as brilliant a red as the Duke of Idinburgh, does not Golden 
Emblem equal Maréchal Niel in its golden colour, and were any of the 
“old Roses’ more fragrant than Mrs. Bryce Allan ? 


A chapter by the Rev. F. Page-Roberts on ‘‘ How to Grow Roses 
for Exhibition’ completes the book, and is concluded by the character- 
istic and succinct remark to his readers that if they want to learn how 
to exlubit, they must do it! 


1908. Roses—Therr History, Development and Cultivation, by the 
Rev. Joseph Pemberton. 2nd Itdition, 1920. 


1908 seems to have been a great year for Rose literature, for in 
addition to Mr. Sanders’ and Miss Kingsley’s volumes, Mr. Pemberton 
chose this year for bringing out his very interesting and attractive book 
on Roses. 


He tells us in his introduction that he was practically born a 
Rosarian, and started budding Roses at the tender age of 12! 


Part I. is descriptive; it includes chapters on British and other 
Wild Roses, and is certainly not the least delightful portion of this 
book. 
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Part II. treats of cultivation, and we are led pleasantly through 
all the processes, from the preparation of the soil, to growing for 
exhibition. Mr. Pemberton takes his readers with him to the shows 
not only as exhibitors, but also as judges. 


He lets us into the secret of growing Roses from seed, and in so 
doing quotes at length from Lindley’s Theory and Practice of Hortt- 
culture. There is much to be learnt from the chapters on budding 
and pruning, though perhaps few of us would follow his counsel of 
perfection as to choosing a day of cold east wind for the latter purpose. 
The illustrations in these chapters are the work of Miss Pemberton. 
The nine lithographs are reproductions, some from Redouté, others 
from Sowerby. The principal additions to the 1920 edition are the 
recognition of the comparatively new hybrid lutea varieties, and of 
the Hybrid Musks. Among the latter Mr. Pemberton himself has been 
the chief worker. We owe to him such charming Garden Roses as 
Moonlight, Pax and Penelope. 


1910. The British Roses, by Major A. H. Wolley Dod. 


1924. The Roses of Britain, by Colonel A. H. Wolley Dod. 


We are indebted to Colonel Wolley Dod for the most detailed 
description and classification of our British Roses that has, so far, 
been. attempted. It would appear to be a subject. bristling with 
difficulties, and to need a soldier's courage and pertinacity to tackle it. 
In the preface to his publication, which appeared in two supplements 
to the Journal of Botanv for 1908 and 1910 under the title “ British 
Roses,’ the writer tells us that since the publication of Mr. Baker’s 
monograph on this subject, which was read before the Linnean Society 
in 1869, it has not been effectively treated in England. On the other 
hand Continental botanists had been working actively with the result 
that the number of recognized species had considerably increased. 


In 1911 he published a Revised List of British Roses, and in 1920 
A Revised Arrangement of British Roses ; these also appeared in the 
Journal of Botany. In July, 1924, our author published The Roses of 
Britain, 11 which he gives ‘“ detailed descriptions of the Wild Roses 
known to grow in the British Isles.’ He tells us that admittedly 
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British Roses are even more difficult to classify than those on the 
Continent, owing to the fact that most are of hybrid origin, therefore 
their variety is almost infinite. It may surprise some of us who are 
not botanists to know that Colonel Wolley Dod admits as indigenous 
to Britain ‘“‘ about 16 species, 110 varieties and 48 forms, also 28 
hybrids.’”’ He expresses his appreciation of the work of M. Crépin 
and M. Déséglise in helping to elucidate the difficult subject of British 
Roses, and states definitely that his own latest publication The Roses 
of Britain supersedes his earlier writings. 


1910. Rose Growing Made Easy, by FE. T. Cook (then Editor of The 
Garden). 


This is a short manual on Rose Growing belonging to the Country 
Life series of gardening books. It gives the usual cultural directions 
and short chapters on Rose Hedges, Rose Dells, and on ‘“‘ Roses in the 
Garden,”’ which is, perhaps, the obvious place for them. 


1910. Rose Guide for Amateurs, by Percy Smith. 


This is quite an unpretentious little book, consisting chiefly of a 
descriptive list of Roses. 


It starts with the excellent axiom “‘ one of the best secrets of success 
is doing everything in good time.’”’ At the bottom of each page, in 
heavy print, there is given some good maxim for Rose cultivation; 
for example: ‘ Don’t syringe when the sun is out.” 


1911. Roses, by H. R. Darlington. 


This book belongs to the Present Day Garden Series. It gives in 
small compass and clear language advice to the amateur “ growing 
his own Roses in his own garden.” The author refers to the fact that 
though Mr. Pemberton’s much more elaborate book had appeared 
only a year ago, yet even in this short time the list of diseases and pests 
had lengthened. It is to be feared that if a second edition of Roses 
should be asked for Mr. Darlington would find it necessary to make 
still further additions to this melancholy list. 
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1911. Zhe Book of Roses, by Louis Durand. 


The author of this handy little book may be congratulated on 
the excellence of his illustrations of exhibition blooms, on the useful 
suggestions he makes for the cultivation of the Rose, and for his 
judicious selection of varieties for a beginner to choose from. 


1911. Roses and Rose Gardens, by Walter P. Wright. 


Mr. Walter Wright has given us in Roses and Rose Gardens a 
handsome and well-printed volume with charming coloured illustrations 
of Rose Gardens, many of which are painted by Miss Beatrice Parsons. 
There are chapters on the History of the Rose, Roses and Humanity, 
Roses and the Nations, and many on the cultivation of the Rose. Mr. 
Wright’s chief aim is, however, to show “ how beautiful gardens may 
be made with Roses.”’ 


1911. Zhe Rose Book, by H. H. Thomas, assisted by Walter Easlea. 


3 


This ‘‘ Complete Guide for Amateur Rose Growers ”’ is pretty to 
look at and interesting to read. It opens well with a chapter on 
“Roses for Beginners’’; these, according to our authors, are 
Wichuraianas, Multifloras, Hybrid Perpetuals and Hybrid Teas. In 
Part II. we hear of ‘‘ Roses to go on with,” which include Tea Roses 
for walls, China, Moss and Pernet Roses. The practice of growing 
violas or pinks round the Rose beds is encouraged, also that of planting 
suitable Rose Bushes in the herbaceous border. An_ interesting 
description of growing Roses from cuttings or layers is given. The 
chapter on Rose Diseases and Insect Pests is not the least valuable 
part of the book. It describes no less than eight varieties of sawflies 
which work destruction on our favourites. The book is profusely 
illustrated with photographs in black and white, and in addition there 
are eight direct colour photographs of specimen flowers. 


1914. The Genus Rosa, by Ellen Willmott, F.L.S., illustrated with 
Drawings by Alfred Parsons, R.A. 2 Vols. 


Miss Willmott’s sumptuous volumes are, no doubt, the greatest 
contribution to the illustrated botany of the Rose since Redouté’s 
famous work. ‘They are a delight to the eye and touch, as well as to 
the mind of the Rose lover. 
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Bound in smooth green calf, admirably printed by Mr. John 
Murray, and illustrated with accurate and charming drawings in colour, 
and in black and white by Mr. Alfred Parsons, R.A., they give real 
esthetic pleasure to all with a love of beauty in any form. 


In a graceful and apt dedication to Queen Alexandra Miss Willmott 
at once awakens our interest, and prepares us for a feast of delight, in 
which she does not disappoint us. In her preface she tells that her 
object in writing this book is to combine, as it were, with such beautiful 
pictures as  Redouté’s the accurate botanical descriptions of 
a Lindley. For this purpose she has summoned to her aid the artistic 
skill of Mr. Alfred Parsons and the botanical knowledge of such experts 
as Canon Ellacombe, Mr. J. G. Baker, Colonel Wollev Dod, Sir David 
Prain, and others. 


The historical introduction by Mr. J. G. Baker contains a 
descriptive list of some of the most important books on the Rose of all 
times; a bibliographical index is also given at the end of the second 
volume. The descriptions of each Rose in the letterpress is of interest 
not only to the botanist, but also to the flower lover who appreciates 
any anecdote connected with the finding, naming or distribution of a 
new Rose; the cultural directions are also welcome. 


The illustrated glossary combines beauty with accuracy. Under 
the heading “ Classification of Roses’ an analytical key to the groups 
Is given. 


The General Index is full and conveniently arranged. It would 
be a pleasure to write at much greater length of so beautiful a book, to 
tell of the loveliness of Mr. Parsons’ tender old rose tints, of the interest 
of Miss Willmott’s descriptions, but space does not permit, and I will 
conclude by recommending my readers to spend a happy afternoon - - 
as 1 have done—at the R.H.S. Library in studying for themselves this 
great work by the production of which Miss Wilmott has earned the 
gratitude of all lovers of the Rose. 
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1914. A Guide to Rose Growing in the Bombay Presidency, by G. B. 
Patwardhan. 


The purpose of this little book is to teach the cultivation of Roses 
in Bombay. The author is a little hazy as to classification, and does 
not appear to be up-to-date in his Rose lists, making no mention of 
‘Wichuraiana or polyantha hybrids nor of polyantha pompons. His 
directions as to cultivation are correct, and his endeavours to substitute 
plants grown in the open for those in pots is to be commended. 


1918. Roses and How to Grow Them, by Kdwin Beckett. 


Mr. Beckett has risen to so great an eminence in the growing of 
vegetables, that we might feel sure he would not undertake to write on 
Roses, or any other subject, without considerable knowledge and skill. 


A perusal of this handy: little volume convinces us that our 
confidence is not misplaced. 


The gardens of Aldenham House, from their spaciousness, and 
from the great care bestowed upon them, are in an almost unique 
position for the growing of flowering shrubs; therefore it is not 
surprising to find in Mr. Beckett’s book a full list and description of 
the Rose Species, with a special chapter on those from China. 


He rightly remarks that owing to the room they require, and their 
comparatively short period of blossoming, the introduction of many 
of the species into small gardens will hardly be justified; but he 
recommends them for shrubberies, where ample room can be given 
them. Some such as R. sertata and sericea are still more beautiful 
grown as single specimens. Mr. Beckett is also interested in Rose 
Hips for decorative purposes in the autumn and winter, and has starred 
those varieties specially to be’ recommended for this purpose. 


I think the foliage of the fragrant little R. nitida also deserves 
special mention for its brillianey in autumn; the leaves and stems 
become bright scarlet, and are even more conspicuous than the round 
crimson berries. To get the best effect (and the same remark applies to 
R. sericea pteracantha), all the old wood should be cut out at the end 
of the summer; it is the young wood that gives the brilliant effect. 
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1920. The Practical Book of Outdoor Rose Growing, by George C. 
Thomas (Jr.). 


The Ist edition of this book, which deals with the best outdoor 
Roses for the American climate, was published in 1914; in spite of war 
years it was followed by a 2nd edition in 1915, and a 3rd edition in 1916. | 
In 1920 it ran to a 4th edition, called the Garden Edition. This is a 
smaller book, and more convenient for reference, but without the many 
coloured pictures of Roses in the Ist edition. Elaborate directions, with 
diagrams, are given for pruning, also detailed descriptions of the “‘ best 
varieties,’ with their characteristics. It is interesting to notice that 
Mr. Thomas frequently refers to Mr. Pemberton’s Rose Book as being 
inost useful to American growers. 


1920. The Australasian Rose Book, by R. C. Elliott. 


Mr. Elliott writes as a true enthusiast on Rose growing, and as a 
successful exhibitor. His object is to stir up all and sundry to grow 
Roses. He teaches how to cut, as well as how to prune Roses. It is 
interesting to read of the work that is being done in hybridizing in 
Australia, Mr. Alister Clark, in Victoria, being specially successful in 
the raising of new seedlings. The last seven chapters are each written 
by a different author, giving information as to Rose Growing in New 
South Wales, South Australia, Queensland, Western Australia, Tasmania 
and New Zealand. Though, speaking generally, the Roses that do well 
with us in England are also successful in Australia, yet the Tea Roses 
evidently flourish specially well in that climate, and when Mr. A. Clark 
visited our garden in 1924, while he admired the growth and bloom of 
our Hybrid Teas and Ramblers, he evidently thought our Tea Roses 
beneath contempt ! 


1921. Rose Gardening: How to Manage hoses and Enjoy Them, by 
Mary Hampden. 


A pleasantly written book, describing, as the title suggests, how 
Roses may be planted and the various uses that may be inade of them. 


1921. The Rose Encyclopaedia, by T. W. Geoftrey Henslow. 


Mr. Henslow’s Encyclopedia would have been a better book if it 
had not been full of advertisements. In reading a good account of 
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how to make your Rose beds, it is irritating to furn over a page and 
find that the next page is devoted to the advertisement of (say) wool 
fertilizers. Were the advertisements to appear at all they should 
have been relegated to the end of the book. 


1923. The Rose in America, by J. Horace McFarlane. 


In this well-printed and well-written book we have an account of 
Rose growing in the varied soils and climates of America. Mr. 
McFarlane also gives a Rose Zone map, showing the different climates 
of the United States. The illustrations in sepia are pleasing. 


1923. Roses and How to Excel with Them, by R. V. Gifford Woolley, 
(then Editor of The Garden). 


Mr. Gifford Woolley’s little book belongs to the Country Life series 
of Gardening Books. In small compass, and for the modest sum of 
2s. 6d., he gives a considerable amount of information. His designs for 
small Rose gardens are of special interest at the present time, when 
thousands of little villas and bungalows are springing up in the 
neighbourhood of London and other big towns. Could each of these 
have its well-laid-out and well-tended Rose garden, it might help to 
reconcile us a little to the alteration of the countryside. 


1924. Roses for all American Gardens, by George C. Thomas (Jr.). 


In his preface Mr. George Thomas writes that this book supplants 
his earlier one, The Practical Book of Outdoor Rose Growing, in that the 
author has had more experience, and is able to give descriptions of the 
latest varieties. For the purpose of helping rosarians over the vast 
country of America, with its varying climates, he divides it into six 
zones. The Pacific North Western Zone, including the Northern part 
of California, appears to be the most favourable for Rose growing, 
and to be similar in many ways to our English climate. Mr. Thomas 
evidently gives careful study to the Analysis of Roses in our N. R. S. 
Annual. 
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1924. All About the Rose, by Sir J. lL. Cotter, Bart. 


This is a convenient sized and well-printed small book. Those 
illustrations showing how to plant the Rose are good, so is the chapter 
on ‘‘ Roses under Glass.’’ Unfortunately the selection of Roses for 
exhibition is entirely obsolete and misleading, and it is curious to find 
Anna Olivier and Bridesmaid placed among the H.T.’s. 


1925. Gardening for Beginners : Rose Section, latest edition. 


In the new edition of this book the Rose Section has been revised, 
and the selection of Roses for various purposes has been brought 
up to date. 


Dec., 1925. The Scent of Flowers and Leaves, by F. A. Hampton. 


This little book cannot strictly be called a Rose book, yet as it is 
so recently published it seems permissible to say a word as to its chapter 
on the scent of the Rose, a question just now uppermost in the minds 
of Rosarians and the Rose-loving public. 


Mr. Hampton writes pleasantly on scent, describing its composition, 
origin and development. In his chapter on ‘“ Scents in the Garden ”’ 
he devotes a few pages to the scents of the Rose, dividing these scents 
into six groups: ‘‘ Old Rose, Tea, Fruity, Musk, Spicy, Individual.” 
In combating the somewhat prevalent idea that the modern.Rose is 
losing its scent, Mr. Hampton points out that there have always been 
scenltless Roses, but that most of these, for the very reason of this 
defect, have disappeared. He suggests that many people scarcely 
recognise the “ fruity” fragrance which is so marked in many of the 
Teas, the Pernetianas and the Hybrid Wichuraianas; consequently if 
the ‘“‘ old Rose ’’ scent is absent (and this is never to be found in the 
yellow Roses) they class the variety as scentless. My own experience 
tallies with Mr. Hampton's. I know several people who obviously 
think me fanciful when asked to recognise the scent of peach, apricot 
or apple, which to me is quite pronounced in such Roses as Catherine 
Mermet, Socrates, Golden Emblem, Francois Juranville, and many 
others. They ask for the damask fragrance, and will acknowledge no 
other. One of my friends (another doctor !) can only think of cod 
liver oil when he smells one of the most fragrant of all Roses—La 
France ! 
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The Nattonal Rose Soctety’s Annual, 1907-1925. 


A review of the Rose literature of the last 50 years would be 
incomplete without mention of the National Rose Society’s Annual. 


The first number, edited by Mr. Edward Mawley, appeared in 1907. 


It is quite a small book of 72 pages, with cardboard covers, in 
which the first article is devoted to a record of the life of Mr. D’ombrain, 
who for a quarter of a century owned and edited its predecessor, The 
Rosarian’s Year Book. ‘The illustrations are uncoloured photographs. 
One feature, the Rose Analysis, has been carried on through all 
succeeding numbers. 


In 1910 the Annual ran to cloth covers, and in 1912 the frontispiece 
took the form of a coloured photograph of the basket of Roses presented 
by the National Rose Society to its Royal patroness, Queen Alexandra, 
on Coronation Day, 1911. Since that date the Annual has advanced 
in many directions, and has provided an increasing number of coloured 
plates. The 1925 number contains 221 pages and 16 coloured illus- 
trations. These are, for the most part, portraits of the New Roses. 
For this purpose they are good, in that they give those members who 
may not be able to attend the shows some idea of the form and colour 
of the novelties. Each year they improve, and are certainly very 
popular; but still, to my eyes they lack—perhaps inevitably—the life 
and grace of the delicate hand-painting of Miss Laurence’s and M. 
Redouté’s charming illustrations. So far the coloured photograph, 
though able to represent with tolerable accuracy the uniform and— 
shall I say ?—crude but brilliant hues of the begonia or the dahlia, 
seems powerless to convey one tithe of the delicate, transparent tints 
of the Rose, which admittedly have often been the despair even of 
great flower artists. This criticism of the Annual’s coloured photographs 
applies more or less to almost all the Rose books of the last 50 years 
where coloured illustrations are attempted. With the exception of 
Mr. Alfred Parsons’ pictures in Miss Willmott’s The Genus Rosa, they 
cannot compare in artistic beauty with many of those belonging to the 
preceding century. 
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The illustration which appeals to me more than any other in the 
1925 Annual is Mr. Bedale’s photograph in black and white called 
““ Where the Heart of the Potter Rejoices.”” This clever representation 
of black chimneys, volleying forth clouds of smoke relieved by the 
lights of the sky and the soft gray church in the distance, has a 
suggestion of the romance and poetry inherent in every-day toil and 
labour which recalls Rembrandt’s outlook on life and his love of 
contrasting light with darkness in his pictures. It is pleasant to know 
that within half a mile of this smoke and blackness beautiful Roses 
can be grown by those who, like Mr. Bedale, think no trouble too great 
for the purpose, and to feel that the National Rose Society’s Annual 
is doing much to help and encourage such enthusiasts. 


The National Rose Society has published from time to time in the 
form of pamphlets: Hints on Planting Roses, The Constitution of Rose 
Sotls, Roses for Garden Decoration, Pruning and Exhibiting Roses, and 
A Symposium on How to Grow and Show Tea Roses. 


Other publications of the National Rose Society are The Select List 
of Roses, with Instructions for Pruning, of which the latest edition 
appeared in 1925. The illustrations which accompany the directions 
for pruning are very helpful. The book is of compact size, and proves 
a useful companion in the garden. 


1925. The Enemies of the Rose, by Fred. V. Theobald and John 
Ramsbottom. 


The heart of the Rose grower may be excused for sinking, when 
he first opens this book and finds the formidable array of insects and 
fungi prepared to attack his favourites. No less than 21 moths and 
6 beetles, in addition to green fly and various sawflies, are enumerated, 
and when to these are added the 15 or 16 diseases caused by fungi, he 
would indeed require a stout heart to tackle these enemies, were it not 
for Mr. Theobald’s reassuring remark that in spite of the number of 
pests ‘‘ the remedies one need apply are few and simple, and consist of 
just a little gentle washing with non-caustic substances, and a lot of 
finger and thumb work.”’ 
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Mr. Edenden’s photographs and Miss Frances Bunyard’s really 
charming illustrations complete the usefulness of the book, which 
should prove of great value to all gardeners. 


The American Rose Annual, 1916-1925. 


In 1916 the American Rose Society (formed in 1899) followed the 
example of the National Rose Society by publishing a Rose Annual, 
which has been brought out every year since that date. 


It appears in a neat form and convenient size, and is illustrated 
chiefly with photographs in black and white, also with a few coloured 
illustrations. “These do not reach the level of those in our own Annual. 


Each number of the Annual contains a great many short articles; 
in that for 1925 there are 208 pages and no less than 49 articles. If 
the subjects were treated a little more fully, with greater unity of 
purpose, they would be more interesting to read and of more permanent 
value. 


In the 1923 number there is a charming little paper by Miss Grace 
Hill descriptive of Roses North of the Arctic Circle, illustrated with a 
photograph of Noorvik Lake (near the Eskimo village of that name), 
showing it surrounded with fir trees beneath which Rosa acicularis 
grows and, after the melting of the snows, bears its Rose-pink blossoms. 


- The current number contains many communications from other 
countries, including one from Australia. A gentleman from Harrisburg 
contributes a bold article controverting all the prescribed methods of 
Rose growing, and Mr. Richardson Wright (Editor of House and Garden) 
gives an exceedingly interesting account and plan of a garden with 
herbaceous borders and a fine Rose Garden of some 2,000 bushes, 
made in the precincts of a large prison at Sing Sing. This garden 
owes its existence in the first place to the suggestion of the Chaplain, 
then chiefly to the energy and skill of one of the prisoners, aided by 
the generosity of the members of the American Rose Society. Surely 
this is an enterprise that might well be copied in England ! 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE ROSE. 


By B. W. PRICE, Tuffley, Gloucester. 


Rose lovers may be excused a little pardonable pride in the fact 
that their favourite flower has a history running back to the earliest 
times. Not only so, but it has always been esteemed as the chiefest 
amongst flowers. Did not the Greek poetess, Sappho, write as far 
back as 500 B.C.— 


“Would Love appoint some flowers to reign 
In matchless beauty on the plain, 
The Rose (mankind will all agree), 
The Rose the Queen of Flowers should be.” 


The Queen of Flowers twenty-five centuries ago and still reigning 
supreme to-day ! What a wonderful record of undisputed sway, that 
has never once been seriously challenged. 


Through all the ages the beauty and fragrance of the Rose has 
stirred the poets into flights of poetic rhapsody. The Rose has been 
called into requisition to grace the tables at the Bacchanalian feasts 
of the Romans, to form perfumed couches for the beauties of the Court, 
to grace the triumphs of the conquerors, and even to purify the 
temples, for do we not read that Saladin, in 1187, brought 500 camel 
loads of Roses from Damascus to purify the Mosque of Omar after its 
use by the Infidel as a Christian Church. As the East would seem 
to have been the cradle of the human race, so, likewise, the first Roses 
would appear to have originated in Asia. It is true, however, that 
species of the Rose are found generally distributed in the Northern 
Hemisphere between latitude 20 deg. and 70 deg. They are not found 
in tropical countries, neither have any specimens been discovered in the 
Southern Hemisphere. 
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As far as we can gather the Roses known to the ancients were 
Rose species of which a very large number are known to exist, and, 
although beautiful in themselves, and many (such as Rosa Damascena) 
possessing delightful fragrance, they cannot be compared for beauty 
of form, substance, colour, lasting properties, and lengthy and 
continuous flowering with the modern Rose. If, therefore, in those 
far-off days the Rose bore the proud title of the Queen of Flowers, 
how much more does it deserve that lofty designation in our days. 
Although Roses were cultivated in the gardens of Greece and Rome, 
and probably also in Egypt and Babylon, and from the evidence of 
ancient writers, occasionally grown from seed, there is no evidence 
that any scientific attempts at cross-fertilization were accomplished. 
Quite possibly, by the instrumentality of birds and insects, some 
indiscriminate crossing had taken place, but these results can be 
ignored in tracing the evolution of the Rose. 


After the fall of the Roman Empire, and during the so-called Middle 
Ages, there was no real attempt to improve the Rose. For all practical 
purposes we can start our study of the history of the modern Rose 
from the early days of the nineteenth century. We can take as our 
starting point the year 1815. True in 1789 the Chinese Rose was 
introduced, and in 1810 China gave us also the Tea-scented. The 
Empress Josephine, who was a great lover of the Rose, extended her 
patronage to their cultivation, and two prominent French growers, 
viz., Monsieur Descemet and Monsieur Vibert in 1815 commenced 
growing Roses only in their nurseries. This gave an immense impetus 
to the breeding and cultivation of the Rose in France. From thence 
followed an illustrious line of hybridists—Continental, British, and 
later American and Australian—that have filled our gardens with 
feasts of beauty undreamt of by the earlier raisers. 


What Rose species did they work upon to achieve such wonderful 
results? The following were those most largely drawn upon :— 


Rosa Damascena (the Damask Rose). As the name indicates, it 
was a native of Syria, and it was this Rose that was, doubtless, the 
emblem of the House of Lancaster. To this species we owe the “ old 
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Rose perfume ’”’ so much beloved of Rosarians. It is both vigorous 
and hardy, and laid the foundations of the large Hybrid Perpetual 
family. 


Rosa Gallica (the French Rose). This was very prolific in producing 
seed, and innumerable varieties came into cultivation. This was 
another parent of the Hybrid Perpetual. 


Rosa Centifolia (the Province or Cabbage Rose). A native of the 
south of France. This class of Rose was held in highest esteem in the 
early part of the nineteenth century in this country, more than 70 
varieties appearing in the Rose catalogues. 


Rosa Indica (the old Blush Monthly). Coming from China, this 
class was the progenitor of the modern Tea Rose. 


Rosa Moschata (the old Musk Rose). This Rose when crossed 
with Rosa Indica gave us what is now known as the Noisette Rose, 
named after M. Phillippe Noisette, who sent out the first from America 
about 1817. This again crossed with the Tea-scented Rose has given 
us the modern varieties of the class, which include the well-known 
Maréchal Niel and Cloth of Gold. Rosa Moschata has of recent years 
been used very successfully by the Rev. J. H. Pemberton in producing 
his now popular race of Hybrid Musks, possessing free and continuous 
flowering properties, coupled with a Musk perfume. 


Rosa Multiflora. This also came from the Far East, and has 
given us some of our finest Climbing Roses, such as Turner’s Crimson 
Rambler, Claire Jacquier and many others. 


Rosa Wichuratana. A native of China and Japan. Introduced 
into England about 1887 this was the forerunner of many popular 
Ramblers, such as Dorothy Perkins and Excelsa, all noted for their 
shining foliage and trailing habit. These, again, have been crossed 
with the multiflora and others until the classes have become much 
mixed. 
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Rosa Lutea (or the Austrian Briar). This class was utilised not 
many years ago by M. Pernet-Ducher, of Lyons, as one of the parents 
of that class of Roses of wondrous colourings that bear his name, viz., 
the Pernetiana. 


Rosa Bracteata. A native of China, Formosa and Northern India. 
' This Rose has been brought into play by the hybridists, and may 
eventually give us a race of perpetual flowering climbing Roses of which 
we have an earnest in Mermaid. 


We will now consider the modern classification of the present-day 
Rose. The main divisions are Hybrid Perpetuals, Hybrid Teas, Teas, 
and the Pernetianas, and we will ignore the Chinas, Bourbons, Rugosas, 
and climbing forms, the origin of some of which I have hinted at. 


Hybrid Perpetuals. This strain, which held the field for so many 
years, was in the zenith of its popularity when I commenced Rose 
growing just over a quarter of a century ago. It owed its origin in the 
first place to crossing the Damask with the Hybrid China. To the 
French raiser, M. Laffay, belongs the honour of sending out the first 
real H.P. In 1837 he gave us Princess Héléne, followed in 1839 with 
Duchess of Sutherland and Madame Laffay; 1840 saw Queen Victoria, 
and 1843 La Reine. It may be said that the Hybrid Perpetuals reigned 
supreme from 1860 to nearly 1900. Now very few, indeed, are grown, 
in fact only about three are widely cultivated, viz. : Frau Karl Druschki, 
Hugh Dickson, and Mrs. John Laing. 


Hybrid Teas. These are undoubtedly the Roses of to-day. With 
the hardiness of the Hybrid Perpetuals and the free and continuous 
flowering of the Teas, it is no wonder they have attained the enormous 
popularity they now enjoy. As the name implies, they orignated in 
crossing the Hybrid Perpetual with the Tea. The first Hybrid Tea to 
make its appearance was Cheshunt Hybrid, sent out by Messrs. Paul & 
Son, Cheshunt, in 1873. Five years later followed Reine Marie 
Henriette, raised by the Frenchman, M. Levet. Both were climbers. 
But it is to Mr. Bennett we owe some of the best of the early dwarf 
forms. These included Lady Mary Fitzwilliam, in 1882, Grace Darling, 
1884, and Viscountess Folkestone, 1886. Caroline Testout (‘‘ the 
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slave of the Rose garden ’”’) came out in 1890, and still ranks as one 
of the best all-round pinks. Now a yearly flood of this race comes 
on the market and has almost elbowed out of existence the once ruling 
race of Hybrid Perpetuals. The reasons for this are not far to seek. 
The flowering season has been extended and embraces from June until 
Jack Frost asserts his sway. The colours have been varied and 
improved, and although we missed for some time the fine old crimsons, 
this shortcoming has now been practically overcome in some of the 
more recent introductions. Even the rebuke of lack of scent has now, 
in most cases, been rectified. Then the true H.T. foliage is ornamental 
in itself, and the growth is more uniform, making the Rose of to-day 
one of the best flowers of our gardens adaptable for bedding purposes. 


The Tea family (Rosa indica odorata) sprang from two Roses that 
came to England in the early days of the last century. One was pink, 
the other yellow. It was, however, left to the French to cross these 
two and lay the foundation of the Tea-scented Roses of to-day. This 
class may be said to date from the year 1830. The early varieties were 
tender and not suitable for standing our climate out of doors; conse- 
quently it was as greenhouse Roses they first acquired their popularity 
here. 


In 1853, however, appeared that wonderful variety Gloire de 
Dijon, which for hardiness and all-round qualities has hardly been 
beaten to this day. At home under almost any conditions, the first 
to bloom and the last to give out, with the true Tea perfume, it 
represented a new type of these one-time tender Roses. Although the 
true Tea Roses are seen at their best in sheltered districts and the 
warmer parts of our island, some of the more modern introductions, 
such as the Cochets, Mrs. Ed. Mawley, A. Hill Gray, Molly Sharman 
Crawford and others, are possessed of a robust constitution sufficient 
to withstand most of our winters out of doors. 


The closing year of last century saw the advent of a race that has 
revolutionized the colourings of our Roses and given us shades undreamt 
of by our forefathers. In 1900 M. Pernet-Ducher, of Iyons, sent out 
Soleil d'Or; it was a cross between Persian yellow and the H.T. Antoine 
Ducher. There was nothing very striking in the Rose itself, but in 
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other respects it was epoch making. It was the forerunner of that 
beautiful race named after the raiser, the Pernetiana. It has given 
us the wonderful yellows, oranges, terra cottas, corals and ‘‘art shades”’ 
that make our modern show tents and gardens a veritable blaze of 
fascinating colours. They usually possess glossy blue-green foliage, 
exceedingly ornamental in itself, and a vigorous habit of growth. Their 
weak points are an addiction of the foliage to ‘‘ black-spot,’’ and a 
tendency for some of the strongest shoots to “‘ die-back ”’ in the winter. 
These weaknesses are inherited from their briar origin. By constant 
crossing and re-crossing these defects are being gradually eliminated, 
and the latest débutantes show more of the characteristics of the H.T.’s 
in their hardiness and freedom from diseases. What wonders the 
future holds in store for us time alone will tell, but the scientific 
hybridizing of the Rose holds out almost illimitable possibilities. 


I am afraid I have very inadequately touched the fringe of the 
fascinating history of our beloved Roses. If I have excited my reader’s 
curiosity to pursue the matter further, I would refer him to such works 
as The Rose Garden, by Wm. Paul, and Roses, their History, Development 
and Cultivation, by J. H. Pemberton, to which works I am indebted for 
many of the facts contained in this article. 


A COMPARISON BETWEEN THE FIRST ‘‘ ROSE 
ANNUAL”? AND THAT OF 11925. 


By J. N. HART, Potters Bar. 


A comparison of the first Rose Annual which was published in 
1907, with that of last year will, I think, not be out of place in this 
present volume which will be issued during the Jubilee Year of the 
National Rose Society, and although there are only 18 years between 
the issue dates of the two books, the comparison of them should be of 
interest for much has happened in the world of Roses during that 
time. 


Doubtless a number of the Society’s members still have their first 
Rose Annual, but as the membership was then only just over 2,000 
and is now over 12,000, there must be a large number who do not 
possess a copy and who probably have never even seen one. How the 
book came into being is best explained by the preface to the first volume, 
written by the late Edward Mawley :— 


“Since the Rosarian’s Year Book, so ably edited by Mr. 
D’ombrain, ceased to exist, the want of a similar annual publication 
dealing with matters connected with the National Rose Society, 
and also with Rose Culture, has been much felt. For instance, 
in recent years few Members have had an opportunity of seeing 
even the Report of the Committee or the Balance Sheet for the 
previous year until May, when the N.R.S. Year Book, containing 
the list of members and schedules, is usually sent to them. There 
has also previously been no means of keeping such publications 
as the Handbook on Pruning Roses and the Official Catalogue of 
Roses up to date, or of correcting any errors that might have 
been found to have crept into them. In these and other ways it 
is to be hoped that this little Rose Annual may prove interesting 
and helpful to the Members generally.”’ 


“This little Rose Annual’ is just a shade taller than our present 
volume and one inch narrower; it has 86 pages—67 pages of editorial 
matter and 19 pages of advertisements, etc.—against a total of 255 
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pages in the 1925 edition, and is bound in pale blue paper boards. My 
copy is rather faded. It was edited by the Hon. Secretary, the late 
- Edward Mawley, and contained 11 black-and-white half-tone illustra- 
tions, four of the Rev. H. H. D’ombrain, seven of Climbing Roses— 
against 19 blocks in the 1925 edition—16 of which are full-page colour 
and three black-and-white half-tone. 


The first page of editorial is ‘‘ Notices to Members for 1907,’ and 
is much the same as the notice in 1925. A few pages further on we 
come to the List of the Officers of the Society and find—‘ Patroness : 
Her Most Gracious Majesty, Queen Alexandra,’”’ unhappily not now 
with us, but still loyally and affectionately remembered by all as the 
Rose Queen. The names of other patronesses happily yet among us are 
those of the Duchess of Portland and Miss Willmott; the President, 
E. B. Lindsell; Vice-Presidents, the Duke of Portland, C. B. Haywood, 
the Rev. Page-Roberts, the Rev. J. H. Pemberton, and C. E. Shea. 


General Committee (now known as the Council): — H. S. 
Bartlett, G. Burch, F. Cant, H. R. Darlington (a past President), 
F, Dennison, John Green, G. A. Hammond, E. J. Holland (a past 
President), Conway Jones, H. P. Landon, J. R. Mattock, Courtney 
Page (now our indefatigable Secretary), L. S. Pawle, A. E. Prince, 
W. D. Prior A. C. Turner, R. E. West and C. C. Williamson (now 
our President). Surely a wonderful list of names to have remained 
associated with the Society all these years ! 


In the Report of the Committee for 1906 is given a table showing 
the growth of membership up to that vear :— 


== 1900 | 1901 | 190 | 1903 | 1904 | 1905 | 1906 
| 
i 
Number of Members... | $84 | 740 ) 890 | 1,004 1,308 | 1,637 | 2,034 
Increase since previous Year | 14 | 156 | 150 | 114: 304! 329] 397 


The membership went on increasing tremendously until the War, 
when the Society lost a large number of members; since the War our 
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membership has gone up by leaps and bounds, and our present number 
(over 12,000) makes these early figures look very small. 


Next comes a well-written appreciation of that grand old man 
and splendid Rosarian, The Rev. H. Honywood D’ombrain, who in 
1876 founded the National Rose Society and for the next 25 years 
remained its secretary. Following this is an ‘“‘ Analysis of Tea Roses,”’ 
made by Dr. Bernard Dyer, and an article also, I believe, by him on 
“The Best Manures to use for Tea Roses on different Soils.”’ Then 
follow some ‘‘ Notes on Rose Culture, etc.”” These notes take the form 
of shortish letters, and are by H. R. Darlington, H. S. Bartlett, J. B. 
Shackle, W. Boyes, H. B. Biron, H. G. Mount, C. Lamplough, Courtney 
Page, and J. T. Strange. ‘ 


The next matter in the 1907 Rose Annual should be of special 
interest to present-day rosarians, for it is the Rose Analysis, and the 
Lists are here given in full, so that they may be compared with the 
Rose Analysis of the present year. 


TEAS AND NOISETTES | (Exhibition, Varieties). 


f 


ro | 3 » 5 of. 0 
Osa : 
ere se | Raiser's 
7 = 2c32 o's or 
£5 Zn Eff 2 NAME. | £3 Introducer's COLOUR. 
5 c (vy 2 S53 098 a8 ame. 
Lo BE eR H.2G 5 
G §G cees oe 
6.53% 
a < Zz cx | | 
\ 1 
1 69°0 55 White Maman Cochet ... ... , 1897 | Cook White, tinged lemon 
2 57°0 56 Mrs. Edward vale a | 1899 A. Dickson & Sons Pink, tinted carmine 
3 49°5: 42 Maman Cochet .. Za ... 1893 Cochet ... Deep flesh, suffused light rcse 
4 32'|, 27 ° The Bride Sos ake ... 1885 May oe ... | White, tinved lemon 
5 20°2 28 Catherine Mermet “s ... | 1869 | Guillot ... ... | Light rosy flesh 
6° 28°9 Dog Comtesse de Nedeiiee ts 1871 | Guillot.. ... | Peach, shaded apricot 
7 25°8 23 Medea ... ee i 1891 | W. Paul & Son... | Lemon yellow 
8 25°6 32. | Moriel Gahaite ... | [896 A. Dickson & = | Pale cream, flushed rose 
9 25°4 23 = Souvenir de S. A. Prince .. =: 1889 a = Pure white 
10 2571 24 Bridesmaid ue ... | 1893 ae ... Bright pink 
Wy 24°5 29 Madame Cusin : | 183! Guillot id .. , Violet rose 
12 | 24°3 19 Innocente Pirola ... | 1878 Madame Ducher .. .. | Creamy white 
13. | 23°76 27 Souvenir db lise Vardon: ... 1854 Marest... .. | Cream, tinted rose 
"14221 22 Medame Jules Gravereanx —... 1 190} | Soupert et Notting Flesh, shaded peach 
*f4 22°0 22 | Souvenir de Pierre Notting ... » 1902 Soupert et Netting — Apricot yellow, shaded orange 
1@ 21°7 15. | Madame Hoste...  ...00 0... | 1887) Guilot .., ... | Pale lemon yellow 
7 209: 22 Souvenir d'un Ami... ba 1846 | Re lot-Defougere ... | Pale rose 
'8 16°5 pa | Maréchal Niel (NJ)... ae | 1864 Pradel a. ..» Deep bright golden yellow 
19 15°8 9 Madame de water 1883 ' Ginllot —... ... _ Cream, bordered rose 
20 15°3 & Cleopatra eae és .. 1889 Bennett... ... Creamy tlesh, shaded roze 
21 12°] 10 Ernest Metz... see w= FBSK OO Gurllot Salmon, tinted rose 
22 #419 18 Golden Gate Sad .. 1892. Dingee & Conrad Creamy white, tinted rose 
23 #104 22 Marie Van Houtte be .. 871 Ducher... Lemon vellow, edged rose 
24 88 8 Princeas of Wales .. | 1982 Bennett... .. | Rosy vellow 
25, &7 8 Caroline Kuster (N.) | 1872 Pernet... eu Lemon yellow 
26 86 5 Anna aes et ... | 1872 Ducher ... | Pale buff, thushed 
27 8"? 6, Nipheto ... 1844 Bougere ... em White 
28 «678 ay « Eeacuratls Faith Gifford wee P8820 Guillet... Whit., centre flesh 
20, 7°5 2" Ethel Brownlow... see | 1887.) A. Dickson & Sons , Rosy flesh, shaded yellow 
30 54 I Rubens ... 1859 Robert... dats : White, shaded creamy rose 


“| 


| 


* New varieties, whose positions are dependert on their recerds for the 1906 show! only, 
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SILVER Git MepaL, AUTUMN SHOW, 1925. 


Digitized by 


HYBRID PERPETUALS AND HYBRID TEAS (Exhibition Varieties). 
.| 6 S 
. es. ° 
ok 4G i ee 32 Raiser's 
c e a) or 
§s 3a Rake NAME. $2 Intr-ducer's COLOUR. 
i: SR ee GE) Name. 
£) 86 lessee = 
< Ze | 
1 | 50°2 | 55 Bessie Brown, H.T. A. Dickson & Sons | Creamy white 
2|497. 5) Mildred Grant, H T. A. Dickson & Sons _ Ivory white, shaded pink 
3 | 43°0 46 «| Frau ischki . Lambert ... | Pure white 
4, 40°6 36 Mrs. John Laing , Rennett Rosy pink 
5 | 37°4 36 Ulrich Brunner .. Levet Cherry red 
6: 36°5 3 Caroline Testout, HT. Pernet-Ducher_ ... Light salmon-nink 
*7 | 340 34 Dean Hole, HT. A. Dickson & Sons | Silvery carmine, shaded salmon 
8 | 30°3 32 Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, H. Tt. | Lambert & Reiter Cream, shaded lemon 
9 | 28°6 21 | Mrs. W. rent H.T. "A. Dickson & Sons | Bright rosy pink 
10 | 27°6 21 . AK. Will Schwartz . Bright carmine red 
lt | 26°4 20 Mrs. R. G. Sharman-Crawtord A. Dickson & Sons | Clear rosy pink 
12; 25°4 12 La France, Guillot —... Sivery rose, shaded lilac 
*13 | 24°0 24 | Alice Lindsell, H.T A. Dickson & Sons Creamy white, pink centre 
*13) 240 24 | Florence Pem »H.T A. Dickson & Sons Creamy white, tinted pink 
15 22°9 13. , Her Majesty : Bennett ... . , Pale rose 
16 22°0 17 Gustave Piganeau ae Pernet-Ducher | Shaded carmine 
17 20°! iY ae Suzanne M. Rodocanachi Leveque ... Glowing rose 
18, 189) 19 Horace Vernet sie ' Guillot Scarlet crimson, dark shaded 
19, 18°52 Captain Haywar Bennett... ... | Scarlet crimson 
*20 | 18°0 18s! Lady town, H.T A. Dickson & Sons P Pi 
21 | 17°5 18 | Ulster... . | A. Dickson & Sons . Salmor pink 
22. 16°3 18 | Marquise Litta, H.T permet ucts Carmine rose, bright centre 
23 | 15°9 14 Helen Keller ae. Osy Cerise 
24,157! 43 White Lady, H 7. ” W. Paul & ‘aia ... | Creamy white 
25 | 14°7 6 Madame Gabriel Luiret id ocas ... Light silvery pink 
26;144, I Arthur B. R. Cant ... | Bright crimson 
27; 14°01) 19  : Charles Lefebvre harme ... ... | Purplish crimson 
28 | 13°9 13 i _H. A. Dickson & Sons | Pale pink, shaded white 
29 | 13°7 8 | Marie Baumann umenn ... ... | Soft carmine r 
W | 13°5 8 Alfred Colomt . herme ... ... | Bright carmine red 
31, 13°4 12° Frencais Michelon ee .. | Deep rose, reverse si 
22/130) 13 LB. HAT. Hugh Dickson... | scarlet, shaded plum 
33) 11°9 12 puy Jamain ... Sat i oo ... | Bright cerise 
34} 91°5 11 Robert Scott, H.T. t. Scott & Son | Clear rosy pink, shaded flesh 
35 | 10°7 4 | Marchioness of Londonderry A. Di & Sons | Ivory white 
36 | 10°5 8 Countess of Caledon, H.T A. Dickson & Sons | Carmine ros- 
37 | 10°0 1 Lady M Beauclerc, H.T A. Dickson & Sons | Madder rose, with silvery reflex 
37 | 10°0 8 Mamie LT. see A. Dickson & Sons osy carmine, yellow bese 
37| 190! 9 | Tom Wood... A. Dickson & Sons | Brownis 
40; 98 8 Fisher Holmes ... E. Verdier.. Shaded crimson scarlet 
41; 93 ? | Duchess of Portland, H.T | A. Dickson & Sons Pale a hr bt yellow 
41) 93 7 General Jacqueminot Roussel... ... | Bright scarlet crimson 
43, 9°2| 6 | Comte de Raimbeud 1868 | Roland 2... | crimson 
43° #92 6 Mary Fitzwilliam, HT... Bennett ... we 
"45 9°0 9 Hugh Watson ... eel A. Dickson & Sons eoeasacal shaded carmine 
*45 9°0 9 Mrs. David McKee, H T. ; A. Dickson & Sons 
47 —s: BB 7 Marchionezs of Downshire... A. Dickson & Sons ee pink. shaded rose 
47, 88 5 Morgaret Dickson Sas ; A. Dickson & Sons white 
49: 83 12 Duke of Wellington : Genger_... Gee Be t shaded crimson 
499| 2&3 4 Earl of Dufferin... a A. Dickson & Sons | Dark crimson, shaded marcon 
49: 8°30 4 | Etienne Levet ... fe et oe ... | Carmine rose 
49 83 8 | Victor Hugo... , Schwartz .. ... | Dazzling crimson, shaded 
53, 82 6 Papa Lambert, H.T. ae bert .. ... | Pinkish rose 
54, 7°6 7 Duke of Edinburgh mn Paul & Son .. | Scarlet crimson. 
55 7°4 13. | Xavier ard es Dark velvety crimson 
56' 70! 6 | Beauty of Waltham . W. Paul & Son Rosy crimson 
*56' 7°0 7 =} Charles J. Grahame, H T. % A. Dickson & Sons | Very bright crimson 
58 | 6°6 | 5 | Duke of Teck Seah Paul & Son Light crimson scarlet 
58 6°6 6 , Gladys Harkness, H T. sul A. Dickson & Sons | Salmon pink, silvery reverse 
58 | 6°6 5 Marchioness o es A. Dickson & Sons | Pink 
"61; 6°0 6 Dr. J. Campbell nar H al A. Dickson & Sons | Coral rose, suffused white 
*6l; 6°0 6 ugh Dickson . Hugh Dickson Crimson, shaded scarlet 
61 6°0 5 uis be outte charme... Deep crimson, shaded marvon 
64, 57 4 n ana ss B. R. Cant & Sons | Deep crimson 
65 | 5°6 4 | Marie Verdier — E. Verdier... Pure rose 
66!) 5°5 5 Perle von G ne: H T. Schneider . Cream, shaded lemon 
67 | 5°4 1. Dr. Andry E. Verdier. Bri, ht crimson 


\ 


® New varieties, whose positions are aa on their records for the 1906 show only. 
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DECORATIVE ROSES. 


\ 


Fi a>) os ; 
,|¥ee| $8 , 
a. > == be : 
sf| 3 Eg NAME. g COLOUR. 
ci| tad | 2 Le 
§ 38 5 
3 <i ZR a 
a. << 
} 10°0 13 William Allen Richardson, N. wee = eee | «1878 S|: Deep orange yellow 
2 9°4 W wximaon CL Poly... 00a. ... | $893 | Bright crimson 
3 8°9 12 Gustave Regis, H.T. ... ae 1890 | Nankeen yellow 
3 8°9 7 Marquise de Salisbury H.T. ... 1890 | Bright crimeon 
5 7°8 9 tstern, Cl. Poly. a 1899 | Bright rose 
6 4 seed ge” Guinoisseau, T 1880 oe bright yellow 
6 °9 4 ae cen eee en 
8 6°6 5 Madame Pernet-Ducher, H.T. 1891 yellow 
9 6°5 8 Lady Bettersea, H.T.... . 1901 | Cherry crimson, shaded orange 
10 6°3 10 Libesty, H.T. ... wis 1900 | Velvety crimson 
| 6:0 6 | Blush Rambler, CL Poly. 7. 1903 | Blush 
Tt 6°0 7 | Helene, Cl. Poly... 1899 | Pale mauve 
it 6°0 i Madame Abel HT. 1895 | Salmon pink 
14 5°9 4 Carnoeny, f eee de 1881 | Glowing rose 
15 5°7 5 Reine Clgs de Wurtemburg, H.T 1881 | Bright ight crimson 
16 5° 1 3 The Geriand, H.C. eee e = Blush 
17 5‘0 12 pila, T. . ss 1882 | Pink and white 
*17 50 5 Tee Rambler, T. We 1903 | Deep coppery 
19 47 4 Medame F. T. 1858 | Deep apricot. 
19 4°7 7 | Alexandra, Cl. Poly. ... if 190! | Rosy pink 
21 4°5 5 Lady Curzon, Demask 1902 | Pink 
22 4°4 I Claire aoe CL. Poly. 1888 | Nankcen yellow 
73 | 43 8 | Jersey Beauty, Wich. ... 1899 + Pale vellow 
23 43 7 ona i, Damask — | Red, striped white 
25 42 7 Madame Ravary, H.T. 1899 | Orange yellow 
26 | 3°9 7 | Rosa moschsta alba, S. — | White 
27 3°7 6 Gardenia, Wich. sie 1899 | Bright yellow 
27 3°7 2 Paul's Carmine Pillar, S. 1895 ine 
27 3°7 3 « Perle d'Or, Poly. aes 1896 |, Nankeen yellow 
30 3°6 7 Insh Glory, Ss. eco 1900 1 Silvery pink 
3) Te 2 Cecile Brunner, Poly. ... 1880 | Blush 
31 3°5 3 Rusa himalanca, S. a. — White 
33 | 3:4 3 Ms Guam, 1871 | Bronzy yellow 
33, 34 4 Madame Jules Grolez, H.T. ... 1897 | Clear silvery rose 
33 3°4 3 | Peul’s Single Whiu-,S. |... 1883 | White 
36 3°3 2 Anne of Geterstein, Sweet Briar 1894 | Dark crimson 
36 3°3 5 Crimson Damask, Damask... 190] | Bright crimson 
36 3°3 4 — Uns, S. oe wes 1990 | Pas bu 
39 32 3. Leonie Lamesch, Poty. 1% 99 | Bright coppery red 
) 3°I | 4 Alister Stella Gray, N. ses ve we | 1894 | Pale vellow 
40 31 1 Bardou Jub, H.T. _ ... wae wis .. 1887 © Glowing crimson 
| 3 | 3 Hebe’ Lip, Swent Bear nS | White, ticoiee edge 


Red Damask, Damask wh bbe sng | _ | Red 


| 


Position in 
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AUTUMN FLOWERING ROSES (Exhibition Varieties). 


Hybrid Perpetuais & Hybrid Teas. Teas & Noisettes. 
y y 
g| ose. os. | gl See tog 
p\Ees) BF |-25|7p!| B 
Z BF a NAME.  § 55, ae NAME. 
TAs (24) | af 
a ate 
| 

‘I 13°7 16 | Frau Karl Druschki 1 23°0 | 27 | White Maman Cochet 
2 W°3 1) | Mrs. John Lai . 2 22°09 | 23 | Maman Cochet 
3 | 90°: 9 Besse Brown, H.T. | 3°! 12:3 | 11 | Mrs. Edward Mawley 
4 80, 8 | Ulrich Bru - 4 4 9°5 ° 7 | Souvenir de Pierre Notting 
5 | 77 6 | Caroline Testout, H.T. 1s 77 6 | Marie Van Houtte 
6 | 67: 8 :A.K. Willams ' 6 7:3. 7 | Souvenir d’Elise Vardon 
7 6°3 : 4 | Charles Lefebvre 7 60 8 | Bridesmaid 
8 | 60 6 | Mildred Grant, H.T. 7 60° 5. t Metz 
*9 5°0 —5._ | Florence Pemberton, H.T. 7! 60, 4 ride 
10 | 4°76 | Comte de Raimbeud ~ 10 575 5° Hi 
Wo! 40 06 (4 les J.G HLT. 11 = 50 | 7. Maréchal Niel, N. 
io!) 640 4 | Dean Hole, 2 ° £44°7 6 edea 
1) )6=64°0 | 4 S| Hugh Dickson 1 12 4°7 6 | Muriel Grahame 
1 40 | 4: K.A. Victoria, H.T. | 14 40 . 3 therine Mermet 
5 | 3°7 5 Gustave Piganeau | 15° 3:7» 3. | Innocente Pirola 
15 3°79, 5; Madame W Comtesse de 16 3°5 . 2 | Lady 

| Turenne, H.T. | | | 
15 3.7 4 | Mrs. R. G. Sharman Crawford | ! 


* New varieties whose positions are dependent on their records for the 1906 show only. 


Decorative Varieties. 


| 
| 
} 
{ 


{ 
{ 
| 
| 
| 


a] Pee . | 
cs i fo) 8S 
EF. 5 $ ae NAME. 
¢ v s ; 
Sess 
pia eee ae _ 
1 | 6°3 3 Gruss an Teplitz, H.T. 
2!) #7 1 3 Gran an Teo, H 
3 433 4 | William Allen Richardson, N 
4 40 | ina, T. 
4 40 , 3 Abel Chatenay, H.T 
6. 37 : J G. Nabonnand, T. 
7 | 3:3 | 4 | Gustave Regis, H.T. 
7, 33 ' 1 Laurette Messimy, C. 
7° 33 4 | Papillon, T. 
7 33; 2 Perle d'Or, Poly. 
7 3°3 2 de Catherine Guillot, T 
12, 3°0 | 3. | Alister Stella Gray, N. 
2) 30, 1 sereea HL. 
12} 3-0 1 Charles, T 
12 3°90 2 | Madame Lambard, T 
1 


| 
| 
I 
\ 
{ 
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The Annual concludes with “ Description of Some of the Newer 


Roses,’’ among which are :— 

Aimee Cochet. Alice Lindsell. Ards Pillar. 

Betty. Blush Rambler. Dean Hole. _ 
Dorothy Page Roberts. Dorothy Perkins. Earl of Warwick. 
Florence Pemberton. Gustav Griinerwald. Hiawatha. 

Hugh Dickson. _ Trish Elegance. J. B. Clark. , ! 
Lady Ashtown. Lady Gay. Mme. Antoine Mari. 
Mme. Constant Soupert. Mme. Jules Grave- Mrs. Theodore Roose- 
Pharisaer. reaux. velt. 


Richmond. William Shean. 


THE HISTORY AND FUTURE OF THE 
HYBRID TEAS. 


By GEORGE M. TAYLOR, Edinburgh. 


“They are as sick, that surfeit with too much, 
As they that starve with nothing.”’ 
Shakespeare. 


The Hybrid Tea Roses, if we can really call them Hybrid Teas, 
which adorn the gardens of to-day have a long ancestry behind them, - 
and it is impossible in the space which can be afforded in the pages 
of this Annual to the subject to do anything like justice to a history of 
the Hybrid Tea Rose. The true Hybrid Tea is, in reality, a wonderful 
creation. It raised Rose growing from a veritable Slough of Despond: 
it created beauty in lowly places, for we now find it in the tiniest gardens 
of the land; its loveliness awakened an interest in the Rose, and the 
immense popularity of the flower to-day is founded almost entirely 
upon it. A true Hybrid Tea Rose is still, if we except certain Teas, 
the aristocrat of the genus Rosa, and 1s a flower of peerless beauty. 
No other plant or shrub can rival it for its long season of flowering, 
and if the Rose is the most esteemed flower in these islands to-day, as 
it undoubtedly is, the advent of this hybrid was the responsible factor. 


If I were asked to name an ideal Hybrid Tea Rose I should have 
no hesitation in mentioning Madam Butterfly. Let us, therefore, 
take this exquisite variety as an example, and let us preach our sermon 
around its virtues, or its lack of virtues, as an illustration of the 
evolution of the Hybrid Tea. We must have a standard, and I 
unhesitatingly choose Madam Butterfly. It has its faults; I am, . 
indeed, fully aware of them; but at its best is there in all the world a 
flower more lovely or so chastely beautiful? I have become a slave 
to the charms of some of the elegant, fragrant, and stately Lilies from 
Eastern Asia, but even these in all their glory must bow to the beauty 
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of the Rose. Some of the splendid new Narcissi afmost tempt me to 
forswear my allegiance to the Queen of Flowers, and with the passing 
of those beauties in Spring one deplores their loss with a sense of deep 
regret; but, still, we have the Roses :— 


‘I mourned because the daffodils were killed 
By burning skies that scorched my early posies: 
But while for these I pined, my hand was filled— 
With Roses !”’ 


It is necessary to take an example of a true Hybrid Tea Rose. 
The reason for this will be obvious as I proceed. 


In the seventies and eighties of last century there was a lull in 
Rose growing. ‘The flower was grown only by a limited few, and those 
few were mostly ecclesiastical gentlemen. The Rose had actually 
earned the sobriquet of ‘‘ The Parson’s Flower.’’ Dean Hole, of 
revered memory, aided by a few faithful brethren, had set the pace 
by the establishment of the first National Rose Show in July, 1858, 
and for many years afterwards the cultivation of Roses was associated 
with the clergy. When the Reverend Dean published his famous 
Book about Roses there were no Hybrid Teas mentioned in it. In his 
early days of Rose growing and at the date of the first National Rose 
Show the Hybrid Perpetual was supreme. In the early eighties then, 
there was a lull; it amounted almost to stagnation in the Rose world. 
There was but little improvement then upon existing varieties; raisers 
were simply creating, de novo, sorts which were already in currency. 
One would require to deal with the history of the Hybrid Perpetual to 
explain this thoroughly, but, in a word, the cause lay in the fact that 
fresh blood was required for hybridisation. The crossing of the Tea 
with typical Hybrid Perpetual sorts was the factor which awakened 
interest in the Rose. 


The first Hybrid Tea was La France. It was raised by Guillot 
in 1867. It, the first of its race, is still an honoured variety in gardens 
to-day. It survived when hundreds of others of subsequent origin 
have disappeared from our ken. Its parentage is not known, but it 
is unquestionably a cross between a Tea variety and one of the Hybrid 
Perpetuals. Like many new things it was not looked upon with 
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favour. Its significance deceived even so good a rosarian as the 
Reverend A. Foster-Melliar. In his Book of the Rose, published in 
1894, he wrote :— 


“ La France.—Very well known and popular; a Rose by itself ; 
of great merit and of a thoroughly distinct type, pronounced 
somewhat suddenly by the National Rose Society to be a Hybrid 
Tea. There does not appear to be sufficient evidence or authority 
for this distinction, and opinions on the matter are divided; but 
some signs of affinity to the China race are to be seen in the habit 
and freedom of bloom. It seemed likely to be the founder of a 
new race; but Augustine Guinoisseau, Duchess of Albany, Duchess 
of Leeds, and Danmark have only appeared of late years, and not 
one of them is an improvement upon the original.” 


When describing the various classes of Roses in his book he wrote 
thus of the Hybrid Tea :— 


“Hybrid Teas are at present an unsatisfactory class. It is 
very difficult even now to draw a decided line as to where there 
is a sufficient strain from the Teas to warrant the division: and it 
seems more than probable that the task will become almost 
impossible when the Hybrid Teas are crossed back again into 
the H.P.’s or Teas, as they have been already in two or three 
instances. For this reason I have throughout included the 
so-called H.T.’s among the large group of Hybrid Perpetuals, 
for they are both Perpetual and Hybrid.” 


That, then, was the opinion of a great authority in 1894—32 years 
ago. The Hybrid Tea Rose as we know it to-day has been developed 
entirely within the last three decades, but advance has been greatest 
within the last two. The hybridist had become more scientific in his 
methods: progress, therefore, was more certain. Guillot, the raiser 
of La France, unlike the Reverend Foster-Melliar, is said to have 
prophesied that from its progeny a new race of Roses would develop. 
He was right, although it was well on towards the close of last century 
that the first recorded seedling from it was found in Mrs. W. J. Grant, 
raised by Messrs. Alexander Dickson & Sons, of Newtownards, in 
1895. 
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I think I am right when I say that the first list of Hybrid Teas 
ever published was the one given in the catalogue of Hugh Dickson, 
of Belfast, issued in 1884. La France, of course, was catalogued, and 
so, too, were Camoens (Schwartz, 1882), Lady Mary Fitzwilliam (Bennett, 
1882), Grace Darling (Bennett, 1884), and Cheshunt Hybrid (Paul, 
1873). It should be mentioned here that Cheshunt Hybrid was for a 
time recognised as the first Hybrid Tea, but it is generally agreed that 
the French Rose is the first true example of the type as we now know it. 
The other varieties mentioned in the Belfast list were the first Hybrid 
Teas of any consequence. Wa France we know and still esteem; the 
others have practically dropped out of cultivation. Of these, Lady 
Mary Fitzwilliam deserves a special note. Henry Bennett, its raiser, 
was the first English breeder of Hybrid Tea Roses. It is said to be a 
cross between the old Tea Rose Devoniensis (Foster, 1838) and the 
Hybrid Perpetual Victor Verdier (Lacharme, 1859). The latter is a 
worthy variety, as its influence in the subsequent development of the 
Hybrid Tea section is most pronounced. It was sent out as a Hybrid 
Perpetual, but there appears to be a strain of China or Tea blood in it, 
and its ancestry could be easily traced in some well-known Hybrid Teas 
of to-day. Its parentage is not known, and this is a great pity. Its 
influence, through Lady Mary Fitzwilliam, is seen, for example, in 
Madame Caroline Testout (Pernet Ducher, 1891), which is descended 
from the old Tea Madame de Tartas and Lady Mary Fitzwilliam. 
Caroline Testout was a wonderful parent, and I often regret having 
lost the maternal parent Mme. de Tartas. I had it until recently, 
but unfortunately seem to have let it run out. Lady Mary Fitzwilliam 
and Caroline Testout have been great mothers of Roses, especially so 
the latter. It has left a grand host of descendants, and well might 
her ‘“‘ children arise up and call her blessed.”’ Still one of our best 
garden Roses we can say with the sage of old, ‘‘ Many daughters have 
done virtuously, but thou excellest them all.’ With her advent 
progress in the Hybrid Tea section was rapid. I can here only give 
one or two outstanding examples from 1890 onwards. Madame Abel 
Chatenay (Pernet Ducher, 1891) 1s derived from the Tea, Dr. Grill, 
crossed with Lady Mary Fitzwilliam. Kaiserin Augusta Victoria 
(Lambert, 1891) is from Coquette de Lyon crossed with Lady Mary 
litzwilliam; then we had Betty, Antoine Rivoire, Gladys Harkness, 
Killarney, Dean Hole, Libertv, Madame Ravarv, J. B. Clark—which, 
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by. the way, is more of the Hybrid Perpetual character than it is of the 
Hybrid Tea—Madame Jules Grolez, and so on to General MacArthur. 
This brings us to 1906. From that date we have been literally deluged 
annually with the introduction of Hybrid Teas. 


In 1900 M. Pernet Ducher gave us Soleil d’Or, the first of the 
Pernet Roses. The Pernet Roses are still a distinct tribe, but their 
individuality is gradually becoming lost through interbreeding with 
varieties in the Hybrid Tea section. This is not to be deplored because, 
I think, we want to get away from the true Pernet type so far as foliage 
and wood is concerned. We want, however, to retain the glorious 
colours which they introduced, and these tints are being gradually 
allied to the Hybrid Tea character. When Pernet sorts were crossed 
with the Hybrid Teas we got the colours which are found in Lyon Rose, 
Madame Edouard Herriot, Golden Emblem, and Los Angeles. The 
glorious oranges, bronzes, apricots, and yellows which are now to be 
found in either the Hybrid Tea or Pernet sections have all resulted, or 
nearly so, from the new break made by the eminent French raiser. 
Emma Wright and Angele Pernet are two typical specimens of highly- 
coloured Roses that are descended from the briar used by M. Pernet 
Ducher, and the highest coloured of all, Duchess of Atholl, will be noted 
at the shows this season. 


We get too many so-called Hybrid Tea Roses. I say so-called 
because the section has long ceased to be a cross between true Teas 
and Hybrid Perpetuals, and vice versa. In this section we now have 
the infusion of the Chinas, Rugosas, Austrian Briars, Persian Yellow, 
Polyantha, etc. There must have been thousands of Hybrid Teas 
raised since the advent of La France, and particularly so during the 
last 10 years. As Shakespeare put it in the quotation which I have 
used at the outset of this article, the grower is actually sick with a 
surfeit of too much. We get too many new Roses, and there seems to 
me to be a want of responsibility on the part of raisers, not only in 
Roses, but in other flowers also, in the introducing of new sorts to 
commerce. The National Rose Society has a vast responsibility in 
‘this matter. Real merit can only be discovered by trial, and it is time 
that the Society had its garden for this purpose. We want more 
Roses—call them Hybrid Teas or whatever else you like—such as 
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General MacArthur, Golden Emblem, Los Angeles, Madam Butterfly, 
Betty Uprichard and Etoile de Hollande. Can we get them? I think 
we can. 


This brings us now to the future of what we call, for convenience, 
the Hybrid Tea section. Well, we took Madam Butterfly for our text, 
for our present ideal in Roses. Hybridisation has proved that a Rose 
of this exquisite type can be evolved, and that fact simply proves to 
us that every colour known to the Rose can be reproduced in Madam 
Butterfly shape and habit. In short we want Butterflies in apricots, 
rusts, bronzes, reds, golden yellows, and all the rest of them. We 
want them, too, immune from the curses of mildew and black spot, 
and we want perpetual flowerers in so far as the limitations of our 
climate will permit. 


I think I am right when I say that at the Summer Show of the 
Society last season there was a record number of seedling Roses before 
the judges. I was appalled when I saw them. The quantity did not 
do that—it was the quality. A Rose that on the bench looked no better 
than—let ts say—Lady Ashtown, and was accordingly dismissed as 
not wanted, might, upon trial, have been found to be infinitely superior 
to it in every way. I hear the cry regularly that we have too many 
pink Roses. Take Caroline Testout as the standard, and where, to-day, 
is the ideal pink—really pink, mind—Rose? And how, too, is it to 
be discovered without a proper trial? It is only the raiser that will— 
or rather should—know its virtues in the garden. 


There remains the question as to how our highly-coloured, fragrant, 
shapely Madam Butterflvs are to be obtained. My own idea is that 
the Tea section, and by that I mean the real old Teas, has not yet 
been fully explored by the breeder. If we wish elegance and shape— 
in a word, refinement, I think we must go more and more to the old 
Tea Roses. It is an undoubted fact that some of the Teas made Rose 
growing the pleasure it is to-day; but, I imagine, few, very few, of the 
fine old sorts have been explored for breeding purposes. What are the 
potentialities of the pollen of such varieties as Albert Foures, Comtesse 
de Caraman, Archiduchesse Marie Immaculata, Empress Alexandria of 
Russia, Etoile du Berger, Monsieur Tillier, and Princesse de Venosa ? 
These are only a few. 
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If such as these, wedded to some of the grand old Hybrid Perpetuals, 
were tried, we might get seedlings of merit which should again be crossed 
with some of the Pernet Roses examples of which are now in commerce. 
What is required is the refinement of the Teas witb the constitution 
and hardiness of the Hybrid Perpetual, allied with the brilliant colours 
of the Pernet Roses. The Musks, too, which Mr. Pemberton has spent 
a lifetime in developing might play their part here. Such breeding 
would tend to the eradication of mildew and black spot; it would 
revive fragrance, and a race of graceful Roses—superb Hybrid Teas— 
should surely be the result. There is ample room for experiment, and 
I, for one, have great faith in the future. 


THE ROSE IN ART. 


By SELWYN IMAGE. 


To us Englishmen the Rose is so instinctively and predominantly 
the Flower of Flowers, that were we asked what part has it played in 
the world’s art, we should most of us reply straightaway: Surely 
beyond comparison the chief part of all flowers. We respond natur- 
ally at once, that is, to the tribute paid to it by Sir Henry Wotton in 
his exquisite lyric in honour of James the First’s daughter, Elizabeth 
of Bohemia :— 

Ye violets that first appear, 

By your pure purple mantles known, 
Like the proud virgins of the year, 

As if the Spring were all your own, 
What are you when the Rose is blown? 


Ah! what indeed? And the poet’s cry is true, we feel, whatever 
flower of any season might be brought into comparison here. 


It comes to us Englishmen, therefore, somewhat in the nature 
of a shock, if on consideration, and taking into view the entire world, 
ancient and modern, in at any rate its formative and pictorial art, we 
find our first unhesitating judgment on this matter somewhat question- 
able. For example, turn for a moment to the East, to the art of 
China and Japan—art nowadays come to be so much better understood 
and appreciated by us, as truly we may be thankful for. Now the 
Chinese and the Japanese are both alike profoundly devoted lovers of 
flowers, and in certain directions unsurpassed in their artistic treat- 
ment of them. Yet assuredly it is not the Rose that meets us in their 
work most frequently, as most surpassingly admired by them—no, 
not by a long way. It is rather such flowering trees as the cherry, 
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the plum, the almond, or, at another season, it is the chrysanthemum 
that hold captive their admiration and affection. I speak under 
correction, but possibly this statement would have to be somewhat 
modified in the case of Indian art, though, even here, I fancy, only 
modified. It is not, of course, to be supposed that amongst these 
peoples no artistic use of the Rose, or almost none, is tobe found. But 
the point is that no widespread use of it is characteristic. Perhaps 
some highly conventionalised decorative patterns suggestive of, and 
actually derived from, the flower may be not sorare. But of deliberate 
enthusiastic choice of it for, as one might say, grateful employment 
of it naturalistically by sheer reason of its irresistible elegance of form 
alike in blossom, leafage and general growth, of this there seems to be 
comparatively but little. So it is not then in the art of the East that, 
in spite of such patent virtues as the Rose unquestionably possesses, 
we must look for any constant, frank, loving, ubiquitous treatment of 
it. Such, I am afraid, speaking generally, is the fact. 


Let us pass, therefore, from East to West. Here, surely, in the 
art of Europe we shall find ourselves at once almost everywhere amid 
a Bower of Roses. Well, a few days since, to refresh my memory for 
the immediate purpose of this little article, I paid a visit to the 
National Gallery. Now, no gallery in the world is more representative 
of the main Schools of European Painting, at any rate from the twelfth 
century onward, than this National Gallery of ours. We do well to 
remember and appreciate the fact. Nowadays, of course, foreign 
travel is so easy and cheap, that a man may go ransack Italy, France, 
Spain, Germany, Flanders, Holland and where else he has a mind to, 
at comparatively but little inconvenience and cost. If he is a discrect 
person, not a mere excited tourist, he will thus learn much about 
Western Art beyond what any one gallery or museum in any single 
centre of these countries can in the nature of things afford him. This 
is obvious. But supposing for one cause or another foreign travel 
is denied us, we need not fancy ourselves in a too impoverished condi- 
tion. Our London Galleries and Museums, intelligently and quietly 
studied, are quite sufficient of themselves to render us cultivated 
students of Art, even if not profoundly learned students, still less, no 
doubt, meticulous experts in this or that artistic speciality. In the 
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matter of European painting, therefore, a visit to the National Gallery, 
say, with our eyes set definitely on tracking out what important use of 
the Rose as a decorative and symbolic element Western artists have 
made during the past seven centuries, may suffice to lead us to a fairly 
just conclusion on the point. Well, that is precisely what I set out 
to do the other day, and I have to confess that the conclusion arrived 
at proved a little unexpected, a_ little upsetting. From lingering 
vague impressions of bygone visits one fancied this so definitely inten- 
tioned a visit would prove readily productive of the game one was 
after—one did expect, that is, to come across Roses in a much more 
obtrusive prominence than actually one at all found them. To start 
with, however, all promised well. For as you go up the staircase and 
enter the room immediately fronting you, the first picture hanging 
on your left straightaway sets Roses before your eyes arrestingly. 
This large, gloriously coloured, emphatic painting you cannot by any 
possibility miss. It is Paolo Uccello’s Rout of San Romano, as I see 
they now call it. Uccello was in some important directions a great 
force in the developing Florentine art of the fifteenth century, and in 
this characteristic battle-piece of his alike for their decorative and 
emotional value he employs Roses galore. Likely enough the picture 
may not unnaturally present some stumblingblocks to us on our first 
acquaintance with it; for instance, we cannot keep back a smile or two, 
perhaps, at the drawing and colour of the horses, or at the fore- 
shortened figure of the slain soldier prostrate at their feet. But if 
we have any eye for fine art these impediments soon disappear before 
the work’s many manifest beauties, of which the design and painting 
of this blossom-laden Rose-hedge is not the least. 


Let us now go into some other Italian rooms, until we come across 
a well-known picture by a contemporary of Ucccllo, Picro della 
Francesca’s rendering of the baptism of Christ. On the left-hand side 
stands a group of three angels, attendant on the event. Note that 
they have no conventional nimbuses round them, but it 1s a garland 
of flowers that the central angel has on her head, and this a garland 
of Roses. At once one’s thoughts fly off to remembrance of a very 
different picture by a very different artist, to Albert Diirer’s Feast of 
Rose Garlands, as it is called, now at Prague, but originally painted in 
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Venice for the German Church there. In this sumptuous design the 
Divine Child leans froin his mother’s lap to crown with a garland of 
Roses, not unlike Piero’s, the Pope kneeling at their feet, while Our 
Lady bends aside to the right and with a similar garland crowns the 
kneeling Emperor. This picture, by the way, established Diirer’s 
reputation as a painter amongst the Venetian artists, who hitherto had 
been inclined to regard him only as the most skilful of engravers. 


And so on, and so on, through these entrancing rooms we may 
go eagerly hunting. Well, we shall not find ourselves, as did Robert 
Browning’s patriot, with ‘‘ Roses, Roses all the way.’’ Here, how- 
ever, we may now and again come across what we are on the look-out 
for, as, say, in a delightful Sienese picture by Benvenuto di Giovanni, 
in which the Virgin and her Child hold tenderly together in their 
hands a sprig of Roses; or in the very foreground of a Madonna by 
the Florentine Benozzo Gozzoli—it may recall a notable Rose-hedge 
in his Paradise fresco at Pisa—an exquisitely drawn little Rose plant 
beside of which stand two equally exquisite goldfinches; or, in a 
similar subject by the Venetian Crivelli, where, close aside of an atten- 
dant, Saint Sebastian, is set a glass tumbler holding just two Roses. 
Or here, see, is a picture of the School of Botticelli with at last a 
genuine background of Roses—double ones. Ah! the School of 
Botticelli, yes, and that name bids us halt. Surely we do right to 
associate closelv together this particular Master with this particular 
F lower. 


Undoubtedly. If one may so put it, the Rose in every character- 
istic element of its unsurpassable charm suited singularly Botticelli’s 
unique mood and manner. So we call to mind at once, for example, 
the basket-full of Roses set a-top of the arm of her throne in his much 
befoliated Madonna with Saints in the Royal Gallery at Berlin; or, 
again, her lap-full of Roses in his famous figure of Spring in the 
Academy at Florence; or in what to some of us is an even more 
impressive design than the Spring, his Birth of Venus in the Uffizi, 
who can forget how those dainty Rose-sprigs float wafted through the 
air by the winds against the figure of the rising Goddess ? 
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But what Roses have we from Raphael and Leonardo, names 
that come naturally into one’s head after speaking of Botticelli? 
Leonardo assuredly was a sedulous student of flowers, as of most other 
things in Nature, yet, speaking under correction, I cannot remember 
any Roses of his, no, not even amongst those miraculous botanical 
drawings in the Royal Collection at Windsor. And thus to some 
extent is it with Raphael. In his numerous Holy Families, where 
we might instinctively expect Roses, do they as a matter of fact 
abound? Even when the little Christ holds out a flower to the little 
St. John, a charming touch not infrequent, it is no Rose he gives, 
but a pink or carnation. 


Few Roses, then, from Raphael’s hand, from Leonardo’s perhaps 
none. But from Leonardo’s disciple, Luini, at least 4 single superb 
presentment of them is the trellised background to one of his loveliest 
Madonnas in the Brera at Milan. Here, apart from the two figures, 
the Rose trees with their foliage and flowers are the most striking 
element of the design. They are no merely formal ornamental acces- 
sory to it, that is, they are of its essence—treated now in entire 
naturalness of growth with all the delicacy and dignity of form that 
properly and unsurpassably belong to them. So with this gracious 
example of its significant beauty I may end these scattered notes on 
the employment of the Rose in the hands at any rate of a few repre- 
sentative masters of painting euEne the period of the Italian 
Renaissance. 


Turning for a moment, for I have all but out-run my space, 
to another Art than Painting, to Sculpture. In classic work, the 
Sculpture of Greece and Rome, it certainly is not the Rose, even in a 
quite conventionalised form, that plays a chief part. There is, how- 
ever, a charming example of its treatment in the well-known Monu- 
ment of the Haterii, an example of Roman art now in the Lateran 
Museum, where ‘around two pilasters, at the top of which sit a couple 
of birds, runs a trailing Rose designed with striking delicacy and 
naturalness. But the work is notable at once just on account of this 
naturalness and of its rarity of motive. | : 


In medisval sculpture and carving, no doubt, the Rose occurs a 
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good deal more frequently ; yet not so frequently as several other forms 
of foliage and flowers, that lend themselves to a broader treatment of 
handling and more striking effects of light and shade. At a somewhat 
later date comes, of course, the famous Tudor Rose, familiar to every- 
body, and a very beautiful thing the Tudor Rose is. But essentially 
it is of the character of a conventionalised or symbolic enrichment ; 
it is not the Rose that is used with ready enthusiastic acceptance of 
its natural beauty, though under restraint of the designer’s hand, as, 
for example, we find it in the Luini Madonna I have just now called 
attention to. And it ison the Rose thus used that, rightly or wrongly, 
I have throughout had my thoughts fixed. 


Just one brief word more about painting. Undoubtedly after the 
Italian Renaissance of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the intro- 
duction of flowers, and amongst them, of course, of Roses, into 
pictures increases in certain directions rather than diminishes. Apart 
from the rise of professedly still-life painters of them, such as Van 
Huysum in Holland, the employment of plucked flowers as dainty little 
‘adjuncts by the way to portraits becomes common. I recall, as an 
instance of this, an enchanting portrait of the Princess Margaret by 
Velasquez in the Imperial Gallery at Vienna, in which, beside the 
sweet little girl, stands a vase full of Roses, one of which has dropped 
out on to the table. Or again, in that most accomplished but most 
artificial French art of the eighteenth century, of which Francois 
Boucher’s paintings may be taken as a type, we meet with Roses in 
plenty. Only here it 1s what one may not unfairly call the Boudoir 
treatment of the Rose, its employment, that is, and pretty often its 
employment in some entirely inappropriate connection, merely as the 
accompaniment or symbol, so to say, of amorous dalliance and 
ludicrous sentimentality. The skill of these artists, and the delight 
which skill always arouses, cannot be denied. But the real lover of 
the Rose will, I fancy, at once somewhat resentfully be conscious in the 
presence of such; work that the flower is being used not a little 
trivially, unworthily. 


I must not, however, leave off my hurried survev of our subject 
on a note so distressing as this. If some readers should feel dis- 
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appointed that I have not made out a stronger case for the pre- 
dominating presence of their favourite flower in art, I frankly admit 
that with more time and knowledge than I possess it is quite possible 
that any expert student might arrive at a conclusion more welcome to 
them than mine. Yet, after all, is there any real need for disappoint- 
ment? May it not be that precisely in the special transcendent virtues 
of the Rose, for instance, say, in the delicate intricacy of its subtle 
details and forms, is to be found the explanation as to why it is that 
the simpler and more broadly effective growths of certain other trees 
and plants have on the whole lent themselves with greater readiness to 
the service of design in the arts of painting and of sculpture. 


Junta, COUNTESS OF DaARTREY (H.T.). Goip MEDAL. 


aitized by 
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JULIA, COUNTESS OF DARTREY. 
(H.T.) 


Raised by Dr. CAMPBELL HALL, Monaghan, Ireland. 


Awarded a Gold Medal, Autumn Show, 1925. 


I was much taken with this Rose, which is of the largest size. 
The blooms are produced on long, stiff stems, are of a perfect shape, 
with high pointed centres. The colour is a rosy cerise. Very sweetly 
scented. The habit of growth is vigorous and fairly free of mildew. 
Should prove a good Exhibition Rose on account of its delightful 


perfume. An excellent garden variety. In commerce 1927. 


THE ROSE AS AN EMBLEM. 
By Mrs. F A. SIMONDS, Wokingham, Berks. 


Two or three months ago, in an old coaching inn in Berkshire, 
there was discovered, during alterations, a perfect Tudor mantelpiece 
that had been concealed behind two or three others for several hundred 
years. On this mantelpiece is carved in stone, six Roses, the emblem 
of Tudor times. Within a week or two of seeing this exquisite specimen 
of English workmanship, I read a letter protesting against the use of 
the Rose as the national emblem of England on account of its frailty. 
It has its day and ceases to be, was the burden of the letter, and why 
should so shortlived a flower be chosen for the emblem of our country ? 
In one sense, possibly, the life of the individual Rose is short; but 
what other flower has so long a flowering period? I have seen Roses 
—and I do not know if they can be called early or late—blooming on 
a sheltered wall in Surrey in February; the old Gloire de Dijon, 
generally one of the first, is to be found in flower about the end of April, 
and the little old pink monthly, given a reasonably fine autumn, can 
be picked at Christmas. So there are few months in the year when 
the Rose cannot be found blooming out of doors in some corner of 
England. And does not this fact triumphantly prove her undoubted 
right to be the emblem of England? Individual Roses die, but only 
to make place for others, and looked at through the perspective of our 
long history, the life of the individual 1s, comparatively, just as short; 
but ‘‘ Who dies if England lives?’’ and the race carries on, and the 
best part of each generation—that is to say, youth—-is known as the 
flower of its time. 


Yes, the Rose is well worthy of her proud position of the emblem 
of England, and England’s kings, which she has held for so many 
centuries, and the love of her is embedded deep in the hearts of the 
English people. 
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Last summer an English officer home on leave from a far-away 
corner of our Empire, where few white men and no white woman had 
ever been, while walking round our garden stopped at the Roses, and 
m tones of triumph told me that though very few flowers could be 
induced to grow in his part of the globe, yet he managed to have 
Roses, and they repaid him all his trouble. And Roses are the essence 
of English life not only in our gardens, but in our highways and hedges, 
for where the Wild Roses fill the hedgerows there is the heart of 
England. A white Rose is the emblem of purity, a red Rose the 
emblem of love and modesty. That Burns’ love was like a red, red 
Rose is known to us all, and Shakespeare describes a young girl’s 
blush as “‘ a Maid yet rosed over with the virgin crimson of modesty.” 
Among the ancients the Rose was the emblem of secrecy, and at their 
entertainments a Rose was hung up in token that nothing there said 
should be revealed; hence the expression “‘ under the red Rose.” 


Some of our earliest English money was stamped with the Rose 
emblem and gave it its name, the Rose Noble, first struck in the reign 
of King Edward III. 


The Rose has been the emblem of romance (The Romaunt of the 
Rose) of mystery (the Mystic Rose) of war, of kings of England and the 
English, for the Red Rose of Lancaster was the badge of Edmund 
Plantagenet, first Duke of Lancaster, and also the cognizance of John 
of Gaunt, second Duke of Lancaster through his wife, and again in later 
times of the Richmonds. The White Rose was the hereditary cognizance 
of the House of York, and had been borne by them ever since the title 
was first created. So in that deplorable Civil War that rent England 
in the 15th century the device of the leaders of either side was a Rose. 


At the “ Holland Arms,” Kensington, the device may be seen of 
a Rose in the mouth of a fox, for the daughter of the then Duke of 
Richmond ran away with Mr. Henry Fox (afterwards Baron Holland 
of Foxley); hence the badge: the Fox ran off with the Rose. 


Four centuries ago Queen Mary of England, when she was a princess, 
used both a red and a white Rose and a pomegranate knit together to 
mark her descent from Lancaster, York and Spain. 
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In yet another part of our national life the Rose is used as an 
emblem, for the cricket teams of both Yorkshire and Lancashire wear 
respectively a red and a white Rose, and the Rugby football inter- 
nationals also wear a Rose in token that they play for England, and 
are justly proud of the honour. 


| In the Christian religion, toc, the symbol of the Rose may be 
found, for not only in several of our cathedrals and churches can be 
seen the Rose window, a circular mullioned window, the divisions of 
which bear a resemblance to the petals of the Rose, but it is the 
attribute of many saints. St. Dorothea carries Roses in a basket, 
St. Elizabeth of Portugal and others wear crowns of Roses, and in 
one old parish in England it was the custom, on St. Barnabas’ Day, 
for the priests and “singing boys’’ to decorate themselves with 
garlands of Roses. Then, too, at the present time, on the fourth 
Sunday in Lent, the Pope bestows a cluster of Roses and Rosebuds, 
all of pure gold and exquisite workmanship, on that royal lady whose 
zeal for her church has been most conspicuous. This bunch of Roses 
receives the personal blessing of the Pope. 


The praises of the Rose are sung by all our poets from Czedmon 
onwards; to them she has ever been the emblem of beauty. Rose 
lovers 50 years ago formed this Society, which now has over 12,000 
members, just to learn to know and love her better. Books innumerable 
have been written about her; no garden is complete without her; 
she brings joy to thousands of people, and she lives on in our gardens 
and in the hearts of English people all over the globe, and will do, I 
venture to say, so long as England lives. And so this perfect flower 
that has so short a day is to us the emblem of all that is English, of all 
that is pure and stately; and going further and deeper than that, as 
we look back along the centuries that have sung her praises, and forward 
to the centuries that still will claim her, she has every right to become 
for us the emblem of immurtality. 


TWELVE GOOD GARDEN ROSES OF THE PAST 
10 YEARS. 


By H. R. DARLINGTON, Deputy President, Potters Bar. 


F 


The Publications Committee have selected, and asked me to 
review, a list of 12 good garden Roses introduced during the past 
10 years. 


In selecting the list the Committee decided to exclude Roses that 
are single, or nearly so, and to have some regard for colour in making 
their choice, so as to include some Roses of all the principal colours. 
It was also decided not to admit a Rose introduced later than 1922, to 
ensure that every Rose selected should have had a fair trial in the 
garden. 


Arranging them roughly on this basis the list 1s as follows :— 


Miss Willmott. Mme. Butterfly. 
Mabel Morse. Mrs. Henry Morse. 
Mrs. Dunlop Best. Mrs. Henry Bowles. 
Admiration. Lord Charlemont. 
Los Angeles. Covent Garden. 
Betty Uprichard. Etoile de Hollande. 


The list is not put forward as containing the best Roses of this 
period—perhaps no two members would quite agree as to this—nor 
is any special regard given to the value of the varieties as Bedding 
Roses, which were dealt with in the Rose Annual for 1922: but 
they are chosen as varieties that will all make good garden plants, 
good growers in most gardens, and likely to form a satisfactory 
collection for anyone interested in the newer Roses. After the list 
was settled the Publications Committee addressed a list of questions 
on each Rose to well-known Rose growers, who were chosen so as to 
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obtain information from many different parts of the country, and the 
following have kindly answered the questions asked and returned 
their views on the selected varieties: Messrs. H. R. Botwright, S. W. 
Burgess, Mrs. Darlington, Messrs. W. Easlea, J. N. Hart, N. Lambert, 
IL. Levy, G. Marriott, H. Oppenheimer, J. C. Parker, B. W. Price, 
Major Shelley, Messrs. G. M. Taylor and C. C. Williamson. 


The observations on the Roses contained in the descriptions which 
follow are derived from the answers returned to these questipns, and 
from my experience of them in my own garden. 


@ 
(1) Miss Willmott (H.T.), S. McGredy & Son, 1916. 


This at its best is an exceedingly beautiful Rose. The colour is 
pale cream flushed pink, and the colouring is so delicate that I remember 
seeing a box of 12 flowers of this Rose at one of the eastern county 
shows, which I at first took to be a box of some Tea Rose. 


In form the flower has a pointed centre, and is fairly full, inclined 
to be globular. The flower is carried well, and fairly upright on the 
stalk, and has a slight Tea Rose fragrance. Nearly all my corres- 
pondents consider the plant to be free and continuous in flowering, 
and the lasting qualities of the flower to be good, though two are 
inclined to question its continuity. Mr. Oppenheimer makes some 
reservation as to its lasting qualities, and Mr. Easlea rightly points 
out that it is somewhat impatient of wet. All the more delicately- 
tinted Roses of the light shades suffer more or less seriously from rain, 
and if heavy weather supervenes and the exhibitor has to resort to 
tying and shading, much of the beauty and freshness of the flower is 
apt to be lost. Miss Willmott is certainly not at its best when tied 
and shaded, but so far as my own experience goes I should not class it 
among the worst sufferers from rain, such as Mme. Jules Gravereaux, 
Duchess of Wellington, Mrs. Andrew Carnegie and La France, and it is 
far less injured thereby, and travels better than the beautiful Mélanie 
Soupert or Countess Clanwilliam. The last two years have given us 
plenty of opportunity of noticing the rain-resisting powers of our 
Roses, and though, no doubt, Miss Willmott could not be recommended 
as a rain resister, it should stand fairly high in this respect for Roses of 
its colouring. 
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In size the flower does not often reach that of the modern exhibition 
flower, though if well grown it could usually find a place in the front 
row of the exhibition box, and sometimes from the beauty of its form 
might be found in the second row. For decorative purposes, however, 
it is quite large enough, but even for this use it must generally receive 
some disbudding, and it will seldom give much satisfaction when picked 
as a spray of several Roses, such as often appears in the second and 

autumnal growths. 


In habit the plant is inclined to be erect, but branches somewhat. 
Most of my correspondents take the height at 24 to 3 feet, but Mr. Price 
gives me 2 feet, and that corresponds with the height of the majority 
of the plants in my own bed of this Rose, only a few of them having 
attained 3 feet, and that in the autumnal growth. In the fine bed of 
this Rose at Kew, however, several of the plants must this year have 
exceeded that stature in their later growth. After the first flowering 
the plant usually pushes up one, or sometimes two, strong growths 
bearing several flowers in a branched panicle, in the manner customary 
with many typical H.T.’s. This adds to the decorative effect of the 
bed, but is somewhat difficult to deal with, because if all are left to 
expand, the flowers are not of much account. 


The foliage is good and hard, and very seldom troubled with 
mildew. Personally I should like to see a little more of it, though I 
must admit the Kew bed seemed well covered, and my correspondents 
make no complaint on this head. The plant is quite hardy, and 
generally satisfactory. It is a good garden plant, and several of my 
correspondents say “‘ one of the best.’’ It makes a good standard, the 
flowers being useful for cutting if properly attended to. 


(2) Mabel Morse (H.T.), S. McGredy & Son, 1922. 


In spite of certain faults this is a good garden Rose of bright 
golden yellow colour. In form the flower leaves something to be desired, 
being rather globular and the centre petals usually rather short, giving 
it a somewhat lumpy appearance. It is, however, fairly large and full, 
and occasionally comes with a slightly pointed centre. 
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It has a certain fragrance, though not of the damask type, and I 
notice my correspondents vary in their appreciation of it, describing 
it as “ apricot,” “ sweet,” “slight,” ‘‘ fruity,” etc., or simply giving 
up the description and calling it ‘‘ fragrant.”’ 


A majority describe it as free, and also as continuous in flowering, 
but s substantial minority question one or other of these qualities. In 
my own garden I have noted these qualities rather carefully, and find 
that in its first blooming, which comes early, it is very free, more so 
than Golden Emblem, and that in its later flowering its freedom falls 
off a good deal. During the rest of the season there are more often 
flowers on it than on the bed of Golden Emblem, or perhaps it would 
be more correct to say that the bed is less often without any flowers: 
but it is not really free, and though it is a question of degree, I should 
not describe it as continuous in the sense one would apply the term, 
say, to Mme. Léon Pain, or, to take a Rose of similar colouring, to 
Christine. 


The lasting qualities of the flower are generally described as fair, 
or good, which is where I should myself place it; but three of my 
correspondents call it excellent, and two very good. A serious drawback 
to the flower is that it does not stand rain well—not nearly so well as 
either Christine or Golden Emblem, and during the past two seasons 
we have had plenty of opportunity of noting this defect. The plant 
is of branching habit, rather dwarf, growing from 14 to 2 feet, high. 
being in that respect intermediate between the very dwarf Christine 
and the taller Golden Emblem. This habit makes it very suitable for 
bedding purposes. The foliage is excellent, being a beautiful dark 
green, and glossy, but does not, with me, persist through the winter. 
It does not suffer from mildew, but is somewhat liable to black spot. 
The plant is probably hardier than most of its type, but it 1s not wholly 
exempt from die back, and I notice several of my correspondents feel 


some doubt on this head. 


Of the value of Mabel Morse for garden purposes I notice a good 
deal of difference of opinion. My own view, which agrees with the 
majority of my correspondents, is that though it is generally a good 
Rose in the garden, it is not in the first class for this purpose. Five 
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of my correspondents, however, would place it higher than this, two of 
them calling it one of the best for this purpose. I have, however, 
found it very useful for growing in pots under glass. In the garden, 
however, its impatience of wet and lack of freedom and continuity 
are drawbacks. 


It is natural to compare it with Golden Emblem, Christine and 
Mrs. Wemyss Quin. It is not so vigorous, hardy or free, or nearly 
such a good garden Rose as Mrs. Wemyss Quin, but the flowers are 
larger, fuller and better shaped than those of that variety. It is 
taller, and its flowers individually better than those of Christine, 
but not so free nor so continuously in bloom. It is dwarfer than 
Golden Emblem, and produces rather more flowers at a time, and there 
is rather less time between the flowerings than with that variety. The 
foliage is very comparable with that of Golden Emblem, but not so 
persistent, and it is not so popular as that variety, and does not stand 
fain nearly so well. Both varieties suffer somewhat from die back. 
Mr. Easlea thinks that Mabel Morse has more Tea Rose blood in it 
than Pernet. Till we get a better, it is a Rose that we should grow 
in the garden, and Mr. Courtney Page considers it best on rugosa 
stock, on which it is certainly very vigorous. In my judgment Mabel 
Morse rather falls between two stools. It is not large and perfect 
enough in shape nor sufficiently constant to make a first-class exhibition 
Rose, and it is not free and decorative enough in the garden, nor has it 
sufficient character to make a first-class garden Rose. For the latter 
purpose, for instance, it cannot compare with Independence Day, 
which, from its freedom, continuity and decorative character, I consider 
the most nearly perfect decorative garden Rose we possess down to 
the present among the yellow Roses. 


(3) Mrs. Dunlop Best (H.T.), E. J. Hicks, 1916. 


This is a very different Rose from the foregoing, and one that 
can, without any qualms, be recommended as a fine grower and 
thoroughly satisfactory garden plant. It has its defects, which I shall 
notice, but one never need be afraid that it will not grow, and on 
rugosa it is extremely vigorous. 
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The colour of the flower is generally described as reddish apricot, 
but it is not so brilliant as this seems to imply. There is a distinct 
sense of brown in the colouring, and it is, perhaps, better described as 
orange buff, flushed reddish apricot. The colour is held fairly well 
throughout the season, and though somewhat paler in late autumn, it 
does not get washed out with the autumn rains as does that of Mme. 
Ravary, which is the Rose one is inclined to compare it with. 


The flower is rather under the medium size for an H.T., and is 
only moderately full, while though it sometimes comes with a pointed 
centre, the middle of the flower is apt to be confused, and to be lacking 
in form. This lack of form is its chief defect, and it is, no doubt, 
a somewhat serious one. No one would expect to be able to stage it as 
an exhibition bloom in a box, though on rare occasions I have seen it so 
shown, but not often with happy results, as it is not a flower that 
holds well. It has a fairly strong Tea perfume, though some of my 
friends have not noticed this, and it is free in flowering, and the flowers 
are continuously produced through the season. All my correspondents 
with one exception agree in this. The flower lasts fairly well, but it 
should be picked and shown or arranged in vases in the stage of the 
fairly developed bud, as it opens rather soon into a somewhat loose 
flower. 


The plant is a strong grower, of a spreading, branching habit, and 
the flower stems are more often pushed out sideways than upright. 
Some of my friends regard this as a defect, in which I do not personally 
agree, and when used as a bedding Rose its bushy branching habit 
covers the bed well. 


The foliage is abundant dark green and slightly glossy, and quite 
free from mildew, and only very occasionally suffers from black spot. 
The leaves have a peculiar little kink in them which causes them 
somewhat to resemble the holly, and this is, perhaps, referred to by 
Mr. Courtney Page when he tells me that he finds the foliage inclined 
to be curly. The plant seems quite hardy and makes a grand head as 
a standard, particularly on rugosa stocks. 


Of its value as a garden plant I should have thought there was 
no question, but Mr. Burgess has found it rather shy in flowering, a 
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defect which has not occurred with me. I notice, however, that 
several of my friends have not yet grown this Rose. 


Mr. Easlea prefers the Rev. F. Page-Roberts as a bedding Rose 
on account of its habit, and no doubt the Rev. F. Page-Roberts has a 
better shape and rather brighter colour, particularly in its early 
flowering. In my garden, however, it has not proved nearly so free or 
continuous as Mrs. Dunlop Best, nor is the foliage so good or abundant, 
nor do the flowers keep their colour so well. 


Mr. Lambert, on the other hand, thinks Lamia a much superior 
Rose. In many respects the comparison is a good one; Lamia is 
similar in colour and fullness, and is slightly better in form. It is a 
good grower, but brighter and more attractive, while the habit of 
growth is more upright, and not quite so strong as Mrs. Dunlop Best, 
and the latter has been with me rather more continuous in the later 
part of the year. 


On account of its branching habit, Mrs. Dunlop Best may be 
lightly pruned, and, if space admits, it may be grown into a big bush, 
in which form it looks very well. Its chief defect is the looseness and 
want of form in the flower, and though this may be admitted to prevent 
it ever becoming a great Rose, Mrs. Dunlop Best has rather high claims 
as a decorative garden plant from its vigour and general adaptability. 


(4) Admiration (H.T.), S. McGredy & Son, 1922. 


This Rose is of size and character suitable for exhibition in boxes, 
and in the Rose Annual of last year it obtained a place (20th) among 
the Roses selected as suitable both for exhibition and for the garden. 
Hence, doubtless, its inclusion in this list. The colour of the flower is 
usually described as cream-shaded vermilion, but other descriptions I 
have are “ flesh and peach’”’ and “ pearly cream.” If you think of a 
flower of Gorgeous and substitute for the pink flush of that Rose a 
rather dull red flush—almost a brick red—through which the cream 
ground colour of the petal may be seen, I think you will get near the 
colouring of the early flowers; in the later flowers the red flush becomes 
Jess pronounced and in autumn has, in my garden, almost disappeared. 
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The flower is large, full, and cup-shaped, and is said to have some 
fragrance; but this is not very marked, and I have not noticed it. 
The lasting qualities of the flower are fair; only two of my friends 
would put it above the average, and one calls it bad, as the flower flies 
too quickly. It is fairly free flowering in its first blooming, and though 
it flowers afterwards at intervals during the season I do not call it 
continuous, and two only of my friends so describe it. The habit of 
the plant is somewhat bushy, but not markedly so, and 2 to 3 feet is 
the height generally given; but others describe it as “ short,” or only 
18 inches. It attains about 2 feet in my garden, from which I gather 
some other soils suit it better than mine, which is rather gravelly. 


The foliage is fair and slightly inclined to mildew. It is hardy 
enough, but not quite sufficiently free to be considered a first-rate 
garden plant. On retentive soils it appears to be more floriferous and 
to make stronger growth. 


Its defect, to my mind, is its colour, which does not appeal to me, 
though some like it. I prefer Gorgeous, from which Mr. Easlea thinks 
it may possibly be a sport. It suffers badly from wet. But for my 
friends’ reports, and judging only from its behaviour in my own garden, 
I should have classed it as an exhibition rather than a good Rose for 
general garden cultivation. 


(5) Los Angeles (H.T.), Howard & Smith, 1916. 


This is a lovely garden Rose; one of the best we have had from 
America, and deservedly popular in this country. No two of my 
friends describe the colour in the same terms, and I find “ apricot, 
flushed salmon rose,’ ‘‘ orange pink,’’ “‘ pink, toned coral and gold,” 
“ grenadine red and strawberry,’ and several others, all of which 
describe the flower in certain stages. At its best it is a glowing colour, 
and very beautiful. 


The shape of the flower is long and pointed, and it 1s fairly full, 
but not overcrowded with petals, and large enough, if grown for that 
purpose, to find a place in the exhibition box. It 1s fragrant with a 
Tea Rose perfume, and some detect a suspicion of the musk odour. 
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It is very free and continuous in flowering, and carries its flowers 
on long stems, which make them useful for decorative effect. The 
lasting qualities of the flower are good, most place it rather above the 
average in this respect. 


The habit of the plant is tall and yet fairly bushy, most of my 
friends estimating it at about 3 feet, which is about what I get in my 
own beds, though some give me higher figures, and a few lower. 


The foliage is good, but this is not its strong point, and some 
would like to see it more profuse. It has not suffered from disease 
with me, but some of my friends find it suffer in autumn from both 
mildew and black spot, which shows, perhaps, that one should be 
careful in looking after it. 


The plant is quite hardy, and grows specially well on rugosa 
stock, on which it makes a very fine head as a standard. Some of 
my friends think it should be pruned rather lightly, but it seems fairly 
accommodating in this respect. Where there is room to allow it to 
develop it should make a fine bush. Major Shelley, however, tells me 
that it does not do well on chalky soil. 


Every one seems agreed as to its value as a garden Rose, and such 
expressions as “‘ magnificent,” “‘ one of the best,” ‘‘ splendid decorative 
and garden Rose ”’ appear under this heading and are, I think, justified. 


One writes: ‘‘ It is quite one of the best new Roses; its only fault 
is that the flower stenis are rather weak and in the early stages the buds 
lack colour’’; and another says: “Its pleasing colour and great 
lasting qualities are notable features. The blooms are slightly tilted 
forward, which gives them a delicate poise as they are carried on long, 
erect stems. It also makes the variety a good wet weather Rose’’: 
and yet another writes: ‘‘ A splendid decorative Rose; its goodness is 
endorsed by its popularity.’’ Its chief defect is that the flower stalk 
is often not strong enough to hold the flower erect. 


Los Angeles bears a certain resemblance to the beautiful Rose 
W. F. Dreer, brought out four years later (1920) by the same raisers. 
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W. F. Dreer is, however, much more yellow in colour, being a golden 
yellow with a peach shading and deeper centre, and is more 
spreading in habit and not so thorny as Los Angeles, which is the 
more decorative Rose in the garden. Los Angeles was obtained as a 
cross between Mme. Segond Weber and the Lyon Rose, whereas W. F. 
Dreer resulted from a cross between two unnamed seedlings. 


A climbing sport of Los Angeles has recently appeared which, if 
it really does climb, and Mr. Easlea thinks it does, should be a great 
acquisition. 


(6) Betty Uprichard (H.T.), A. Dickson & Sons, 1921. 


This is another fine decorative Rose which has become so firmly 
established in our gardens that it seems strange it should only have 
appeared four years ago. 


Its great and strong point is its colour, the inside of the petals 
being salmon pink and the reverse a brilliant cherry carmine—a glowing 
colour when at their best. 


The flowers are thin and, though pointed, the shape is not good, 
the petals being rather loosely put together; they are, however, carried 
on long straight stems, making them easy to arrange for decorative 
effect. They have, I think, only slight fragrance, which reminds two 
of my friends of the verbena, and two others rate it higher in respect 
of fragrance; so possibly its perfume may be such as appeals to some 
more than to others. 


It is very free in flowering, but not continuous, because the flowers 
being carried on long stems it takes some time for these to grow, so 
there are decided gaps between the flowerings, as occur with Padre 
and other long-stemmied kinds. 


It keeps its colour and the flower lasts well in cool weather; but 
if it be hot the thin flowers open too suddenly and prove somewhat 
fleeting. The growth of the plant is strong and erect rather than 
bushy in habit, the plant in most places growing 3 to 3} feet high, and 
appears to be almost equally good on light as on heavy soil. 
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The foliage is good, of a darkish green, some say almost as good as 
the flower; it is generally free from disease, though I have noticed a 
little mildew on the stems only; others have seen slight attacks on the 
foliage. 


All agree in its high value as a garden Rose, several calling it one 
. of the best for this purpose, and three the best of all, which is high praise. 
In the “‘ Rose Analysis’ for the 1925 Annual it obtained a place as 
Sth; in the list of Roses for general garden cultivation, the Southern 
nurserymien placing it at the head of the list. 


No doubt its superb colouring should win it a place in every 
garden; perhaps I ought to say it has already done so, for Mr. Taylor 
says that the public demand has proved it to be one of the greatest 
Roses of recent years. Mr. Lambert calls it a superb Rose, best when 
seen in the sunset glow, and thinks its silvery and reflexed petals its 
greatest charm, and that: it is reliable in all weathers and in autumn. 
Mr. Parker has seen it in all the southern counties of England, and 
never seen it doing anything but well, and calls it easily the first Rose. 
Mr. Easlea agrees in this, but would like the flowers a little fuller. He 
points out that as a bedding Rose it ought to be carefully placed, and 
that it is best planted either in the centre of the Rose garden or in the 
background, perhaps on account of its height, or it may be for its 
colour, which, Mr. Oppenheimer notes, does not harmonize well with 
some other Roses. It would be fatal, for instance, to put it next to 
Mrs. E. G. Hill, or some of the pinks, such as Mme. Maurice de Luze. 


Its chief defects to my mind are: first, the want of form in the 
flower, and secondly, the length of time between its flowerings, though 
we get some benefit from this defect in its long stems. 


(7) Mme. Butterfly (H.T.), E. G. Hill & Co., 1920. 


Here, again, we have a Rose one can feel no hesitation in 
recommending. When it first came out some of us felt a little uncertain 
to what extent it would remain fixed, and as to the behaviour of its 
outside petals, but further acquaintance has dispelled these doubts and 
proved it to be a most useful Rose, both in the garden and under glass. 
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The colour is described as “ flesh and salmon, flushed Rose pink,” 
“apricot pink and yellow,” or ‘‘ salmon yellow and pink blended.” 
The yellow occurs chiefly at the base of the petals, and perhaps it is best 
described as a deeper pink Ophelia. The colour varies a good deal, 
according to the weather. Under glass and in warm weather the pink 
is predominant, and in cold weather it may differ little from Ophelia. 


The form of the flower is precisely that of Ophelia, from which > 
it is a sport; it is fairly large, full, and pointed, but does not hold 
long enough to make a Rose for the exhibition box. Still the form is 
beautiful, particularly if picked young. 


The fragrance is delightful, very sweet and full, and the flowering 
is free and continuous, the flowers being carried on long, erect, straight, 
and practically thornless stems. 


The growth is vigorous and excellent, forming a plant from 2 to 
3 feet in height. It makes a good standard. 


The foliage is good but not profuse. It is unusually free from 
disease, and as the foliage is, like Ophelia, more profuse on the base of 
the plant, the long flower stalks being rather free from foliage, it may 
be cut freely without much damage to the plant. 


The plant is quite hardy, and makes a valuable garden Rose. Its 
chief defects are that to get good flowers it must be disbudded; that 
if cold weather occurs when the buds are forming, the outside petals 
are apt to be rough; that in very hot weather the flowers may be too 
thin and fleeting, and that it is then inclined to get the objectionable 
blue tinge. 


It does well on many stocks, giving quite good results on briar. 
My own garden has shown the most vigorous growth of this Rose on 
rugosa stock, while Mr. Courtney Page prefers Manetti for this variety. 


In the ‘‘ Rose Analysis ”’ of the 1925 Annual this Rose came out 
at the head of the list of Roses for general garden cultivation submitted 
by the Northern nurserymen, obtaining equal votes with 10 others, 
and became 12th in the general list. | 
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My friends are unanimous on its general excellence, particularly 
for bedding, massing, cutting and decorative work. It is natural to 
compare it (as most of them do) with Ophelia, and some prefer the 
quieter colouring of this Rose, while to the majority the brighter tint 
of Mme. Butterfly is more pleasing. I find it, to some extent, a question 
of mood. At different times I have found each of these Roses the most 
agreeable, which indicates that both should be grown. But if this 
were impossible and I were restricted to one, I think I should take 
Mme. Butterfly. 


In my own garden it has a further advantage in that down to 
the present it has not suffered from Shoe-lace fungus, ta which Ophelia 
has, unfortunately, proved an easy prey; but this, till we know more 
of this disease, may possibly be a matter of accident. 


(8) Mrs. Henry Morse (H.T.), S. McGredy & Son, 1919. 


This Rose is one of the bicolour section, of which Grand Duc 
Adolphe de Luxembourg and Mrs. E. G. Hill are well-known instances. 


The colour is variable, salmon pink to bright rose pink, with 
silvery reflexes. 


The shape of the flower is good and even, fairly full, elongated and 
pointed to a moderate degree, and it can be used either for the 
exhibition box or for decoration. It has a sweet but not strong Tea 
Rose perfume, and its flowering is free and fairly continuous. 


The growth is upright, yet slightly bushy and vigorous, the plant 
growing from 2 to 24 feet high. The foliage is not good except in the 
early part of the season, being badly subject to mildew, red rust and 
black spot. The plant is hardy. 


Most of my friends consider it a fine Rose for the garden, and that 
its good qualities over-ride its bad ones; but there can be no doubt 
that its dreadful liability to fungus attack will shorten its life in our 
gardens, unless this can be remedied. 


K 
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It is a very curious fact that in the heart of London this Rose is 
quite free from mildew and, apparently, other leaf disease. This could 
be verified by anyone who last year inspected the fine bed of this Rose 
in the Royal Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park, and Mr. Hay, who has 
charge of the London parks, tells me that the same thing occurs through 
London, and that there Mrs. Henry Morse never suffers from mildew. 


The late Mr. George Paul used to say that he had noticed that in 
the parts of France where there were no hedges, mildew seldom or never 
occurred; but that in the parts where there were hedges mildew was 
common. This seems to point to the occurrence of mildew arising from 
specific infection from outside, and that the radius of infection is 
probably not a very large one. 


I am hoping in the course of next year to try whether the Australian 
method of treatment may improve the behaviour of this Rose. This 
method was communicated by Mr. H. H. Hazlewood in a paper read 
before the National Rose Society of New South Wales in December, 
1924,* and consists in liberal manuring with potash salts. This may 
be effected either by employing a copious supply of wood ashes, or by 
sprinkling sulphate of potash round the plants, beginning with a good 
handful toeach plant. The author claims that this will effect a conquest 
of mildew, and if he is right it is a simple plan to adopt. If anyone 
feels disposed to try this method he would probably be well advised to 
see that his soil contains a good proportion of phosphates also. 


Another defect of Mrs. Henry Morse is that it is apt, when going 
over, to show rather a bluish pink colour, which is unpleasing, and in 
some weathers we seem occasionally to get flowers of this character in 
all stages, even as buds. In form and grace of colouring I do not 
myself find it nearly so attractive as Mrs. EK. G. Hill, and perhaps it 
more nearly resembles Edith Part. 


Mrs. Henry Morse has, however, a much fuller flower, and conse- 
quently greater staying power than those Roses, for which quality 
some—perhaps many—will prefer it. 


*The article is printed in the catalogue of Roses, issued by Hazlewood Bros., 
of Kpping, N.S.W. 
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As an exhibition Rose it is excellent. 


(9) Mrs. Henry Bowles (H.T.), Chaplin Bros., 1921. 


This is a good, honest, all-round sturdy Rose, with no extremes 
of merit or demerit. 


The colour is deep rose pink, tinted with salmon, at its best a 
glowing rose, but usually rather duller than this description would 
imply. The colour is not one which harmonizes well with that of some 
of our more brilliant Roses, and if used as a bedding Rose some care 
should be taken in selecting its immediate neighbours. The finest 
colour I have seen in this Rose was in a magnificent basket of it staged 
at Glasgow, in 1924, by Mr. James Kerr. The usual rather hard 
colour was much softened, and the effect very beautiful. Perhaps 
Scotland suits this Rose specially well. 


The form of the flower is large, full, nicely pointed, but inclined to 
be globular, and sometimes—not always—a little heavy. 


It possesses a certain amount of sweet perfume, but this varies 
with the weather and sometimes almost disappears, which, I think, 
accounts for some variation in my friend’s observation on this head; 
I have never noticed a strong fragrance. 


The plant is free flowering and very fairly continuous, and the 
flowers possess good lasting qualities. 


The habit of the plant is excellent, and is quite one of its best 
points; it is vigorous and bushy, yet carries its flowers usually erect 
on good stems; sometimes, however, heavy flowers show a tendency to 
hang their heads a little. The height of the plant is generally from 
2 to 3 feet, though I notice that Mr. Williamson, on his fertile Canterbury 
soil, gets it to 4 feet; I think this unusual. The stems have large and 
rather numerous thorns. 


The foliaye is good and dark green in colour, and is generally 
free from mildew. I have, however, noticed stem mildew at times, 
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and some of my friends have seen a little on the leaves; but I think 
it is seldom much troubled with this disease. 


It is quite hardy, and makes an excellent garden Rose. Its chief 
fault is its colour, which sometimes is a little hard and does not appeal 
to everyone; still, it is a good, sound, useful Rose, uniformly reliable, 
and one I should not like to be without. I think it should receive 
fairly hard pruning. 


We may, perhaps, compare Mrs. H. Bowles with another Rose of 
somewhat similar colouring, Mrs. Bryce Allan. Both are good growers 
and good garden Roses, but Mrs. H. Bowles, while more showy in the 
garden and much more free flowering, lacks the magnificent fragrance 
which makes Mrs. Bryce Allan one of the great Roses of the period we 
are now considering, while the carriage of the flower in Mrs. Bryce 
' Allan is always excellent; but in the case of Mrs. H. Bowles leaves 
something to be desired. 


(10) Lord Charlemont (H.T.), S. McGredy & Son, 1922. 


This Rose is of a fine colour, a clear, scarlet crimson, which looks 
very bright and attractive in the garden. The form is good, full and 
pointed, and large enough for the exhibition box. 


It has little or no perfume that I have been able to find; three of 
my friends, however, have noticed a little, so perhaps one must find 
an auspicious and warm day to produce it. 


Its flowering is fairly free and recurs at intervals; but I should 
like to see it another season before pronouncing on its continuity. 


The growth of the plant is dwarf and branching, not generally 
exceeding 2 feet, and some of my friends put it at 18 inches. ‘he 
shoots are pushed out at an angle of some 45 degrees; still, the habit 
is not bad for a bedding Rose. 


The foliage 1s fairly good, but with me, though the plants are well 
covered, it is neither large nor profuse, and rather a glaucous green 
in colour. It is not much troubled with disease, and the plant seems 
fairly hardy. 
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Most of my friends are agreed that it makes a good garden Rose, 
either for massing as a bedder or growing as a decorative plant. 
Opinion, however, is not unanimous. Mr. Lambert says it does 
particularly well in Yorkshire, is very floriferous, and capable of giving 
good exhibition blooms, the colour being reliable and attractive, and 
the flowers opening well in hot weather, and also it is a good autumnal, 
and Mr. Hart calls it one of the best crimson Roses for bedding, as it 
retains its colour well. He wishes it had more scent, a point on which 
Mr. Easlea also comments, and the absence of perfume is a serious 
defect. I have myself grown this Rose for two seasons; the first 
summer the plants were very disappointing, and I moved them to a 
higher and sunnier part of the garden, where they have done well and 
given me some good flowers, but not a great many. I have thought 
this sufficiently encouraging to make a larger batch of it this year, for 
the colour is most attractive. Mr. Courtney Page tells me that its 
growth improves with age, and that it does well on laxa stock. While, 
therefore, the Rose seems to me promising, I feel that I can pronounce 
no final opinion on its merits without further trial. 


A red Rose without fragrance must be very, very good to remain 
long popular. 


(11) Covent Garden (H.T.), B. R. Cant & Sons, 1919. 


This is a good, reliable and useful Rose, but not of the highest 
order of merit. 


The colour is a deep crimson, often of a rich tint. The flower is 
of good form, but not very full, and like the last it has the defect of 
possessing practically no fragrance. 


The flowers are freely, but never profusely produced, generally 
singly at the top of fairly long stems, and they appear at intervals 
over a long season. It is generally best in autumn, but I do not call 
it continuous, some interval elapsing between each flowering while 
the plant is making the long stem on which the flower is borne. 


The growth of the plant is vigorous and branching, making a 
plant from 24 to 3! feet. Mr. Easlea has grown it 4 to 5 feet, but it has 
never done this with me, though no doubt would do so tf left 
unpruned, 
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The foliage is very good, much above the average, dark green, 
and free from mildew, and the plant is quite hardy. 


It makes an excellent garden plant, and Mr. Easlea mentions a 
very fine bed of it at Wembley, which some may remember. 


Its defects are its lack of perfume and the long period between 
its flowerings; its good qualities are its fine colour and foliage, the erect 
carriage of the flower, its good shape and usefulness in autumn. It is 
a useful but not a first-class Rose. 


Those to whom some fragrance is essential in a red Rose might 
prefer to substitute Miss C. E. van Rossem, which is a beautiful dark 
crimson and a good grower, with some fragrance, but not so much as 
Richmond; or if strong fragrance is desired, William Bowyer, which 
has a most delicious perfume; but the flowers are thin and carried 
erect on long but too slender stalks, and the form of the flower is poor. 


(12) Etoile de Hollande (H.T.), Verschuren, 1919. 


This is a delightful little Rose, with many good qualities and only 
one serious defect, namely, its want of form. 


The colour of the flower is a dusky crimson, flushed with light 
crimson, often very velvety in texture and appearance, and the petals 
are of good substance. 


The flower is rather thin, and though the buds are long and pointed 
the flower is loosely put together, and opens to a poor and somewhat 
confused shape. It stands wet weather very well. The perfume is 
delightful, very rich, of what is often called the real Rose fragrance. 


The plant is very free flowering and nearly continuous, putting 
up strong, branched sprays in autumn. 


The growth is good and vigorous, making a plant of medium height 
about 2! feet high, moderately well branched at the base. The foliage 
is fairly good, of a dark green and nearly, if not entirely, free from 


mildew. 
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The plant is quite hardy and makes an excellent bedding Rose, 
or one for general garden cultivation. It may be regarded as a great 
addition to our decorative garden Roses, its fragrance, freedom of 
flowering and colour being its strong points. 


All my friends who have grown it are pleased with it. Major 
Shelley calls it a grand Rose in every way, worth growing for its fragrance 
alone; and Mr. Hart uses very similar language. ‘‘ One of the finest 
of our modern red Roses,”’ writes Mr. Botwright; “ not sufficiently well 
known ’’; while Mr. Lambert describes it as “‘a lovely little fragrant 
Rose that deserves greater popularity. It is one of our modern Roses 
that the critic who for ever is bemoaning the loss of scent in the 
present-day Rose should push his nose into.” 


Mr. Kaslea, while thinking it superior in form and colour to General 
McArthur, finds the open flowers too loose, and notices a certain 
tendency to blue in autumn, and Mr. Page has found it somewhat 
inclined to burn in the sun. This is the case, to some extent, in very 
hot weather; but so far as my observation goes it only affects the 
open flowers, and as the buds are its chief beauty this defect is not so 
serious as with some other varieties. 


For its many good qualities it may be strongly recommended to 
those who will overlook the looseness and lack of form of the open 
flower, and do not expect anything of the size or shape to be found in 
an exhibition box. . 


MARGARET McGREDY. 
(H.T.) 


Raised by Messrs. SAMUEL McGREDY & SON, Portadown, Northern Ireland. 


Awarded a Gold Medal, Autumn Show, 1925. 


This Rose was very finely staged by the raisers, and is probably 
the sensation of the year. It is quite a new break; though undoubtedly 
of Pernetiana origin, the Pernetiana blood has been quite eliminated. 
The blooms, which are produced on stiff stems, are of a somewhat 
globular shape, of good substance and depth of petals. The colour is 
a very difficult one to describe; rose red and flame on the upper side 
of the petals, the under surface suffused with gold; a wonderful 
contrast. Fairly fragrant. The habit of growth is very vigorous. 
The foliage a dark olive green, quite free of mildew. A very fine 
variety, and one that will be in large demand for bedding purposes. 
This variety was very finely staged at the Bath Show, and was much 


admired. 


MARGARET McGrepy (H.T.). Gorp MEDAL. 
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SOME REASONS WHY ROSES FAIL TO MAKE 
SATISFACTORY GROWTH. 


By WALTER EASLEA, Eastwood, Leigh-on-Sea. 


Our Society has ever manifested a desire to encourage the novice 
in all that pertains to the successful culture of the Rose, and as its 
members are annually increasing in number, it must follow there are 
many who gladly welcome any hints that can be given them in the 
Annual. These few notes are penned for the novice only, as, of course, 
the advanced amateur will be well aware of many of the cultural 
points I shall mention. I was, in a measure, induced to write this 
short article from the fact that I had been recently requested by a lady 
to visit her Rose garden and to try and solve the problem of the 
unsatisfactory condition of her plants. The conclusions I arrived at 
from this visit, and the considerations suggested by it, will be 
embodied in the following notes. I propose to consider the subject 
under three headings :—Soils, Plants, Treatment. 


SOILS. 


(a) Poor 1x Lime.—The soil may be very poor in lime, so much so 
that although frequently manured the plants derive but slight benefit 
from such treatment, owing to the fact that little, if any, lime is 
present to neutralise the injurious acids which usually abound in 
heavily manured ground. Heavy clay soils would be greatly improved 
by an application of slaked lime, in the-form of a fine powder, during 
the winter months—say at the rate of about 8 ozs. to the square yard. 
The lime should afterwards be well hoed into the surface. I prefer 
powdered lime to chalk, as it is more easily disseminated throughout 
the soil; for those who do not object to a little expense there is an 
article on the market called ‘“ Limbux.” It is the finest and purest 
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scientifically hydrated lime in existence. It makes sour manure- 
sick soils sweet, and immediately creates a maximum fertility. 


It is easy to apply at the rate of 3 to 4 ounces per square yard. 


Limbux has a marked effect on heavy wet soils, rendering the 
surface more pliable and porous and less liable to cake or crust when 


drying. 


I advised the use of Limbux in the Public Rose-garden at Chalkwell 
Park, Westcliff-on-Sea, and the marked improvement in the health of 
the plants was remarkable. 


Clay soils are also much benefited by a liberal application of 
burnt earth. In the beautiful Rose garden alluded to—probably the 
finest public Rose garden in England—large quantities of burnt earth 
have been incorporated with its very heavy clay soil—one of the 
heaviest in Essex, and that is saving a good deal. I think I have never 
seen Roses make such growth as in those gardens. Here one may 
see varieties such as Madame Abel Chatenay, Betty and Irish I:legance 
from 4 ft. to 5 ft. in height, although only planted two years. I am 
greatly in favour of adding basic slag to the subsoil, at the rate of 6 
or 8 ounces per square yard when preparing new Rose beds, for in so 
doing lime is supplied in the form of phosphate, which is highly 
beneficial to Roses. Basic slag varies considerablv, and it should be 
obtained 80 to 90 per cent. of fineness from a reliable source. 


(b) Poverty of Sotl.—tin forming Rose beds soil is often imported 
for the purpose. If it happens to be new soil it is thought to be the best 
possible thing to do; but it may be lacking in just the right food the 
Roses require. I have seen beds thus prepared. No manure was 
mixed with it, but plenty added to the subsoil, so that until the new 
plants were able to reach this food they made very poor growth. 
Whereas well decayed manure should have been incorporated with the 
upper soil. Manure from an old spent hot-bed would be splendid— 
not the material which goes by the name of farmyard manure. The 
new soil may also be deficient in bacteria, those wonderful little 
organisms that help to make it fertile. For my part, if I had a kitchen 
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garden that had been well enriched with manure and lime for 
vegetables, I would much rather use such soil for Rose beds than any 
of the so-called special loams. If they are employed let them be 
blended with some kitchen garden soil, which is generally so rich in 
humus. 


(c) Waterlogged.—The soil may be waterlogged, and the remedy 
here would be drainage. 


(d) Too Porous.—It may be too porous. If so, add some clayey 
soil, and also a good layer of cow manure, 6 inches thick, and about 
2 feet beneath surface, to aid in retaining moisture. 


(e) Spring Manuring and Summer Mulching.—Heavy dressings 
with manure tend to keep the roots cold and wet, and so hinder rather 
than assist the growth of the plants, therefore you must never apply 
manure to the Rose beds in the autumn. I do not deprecate the use 
of manure. To obtain good Roses one must manure freely; but what 
I desire to impress upon the novice is to fork it into the soil at time of 
applying in the Spring. Mulching in summer, just before hot, dry 
weather sets in is, of course, most beneficial, especially on light soils; 
but even then it is best, and more tidy, to cover manure with a thin 
layer of soil. 


(f) Scrapings from Tarred Roads.—On no account should scrapings 
from tarred roads be used or even allowed inside a garden. 


PLANTS. 


I should like to add a few helpful words as to these : 


(a) Roses on the Manetti Stock.—Many growers, in order to produce 
large, showy plants, bud certain of the Hybrid Teas on this stock. In 
some instances they do well, but generally speaking I would warn all 
my readers against that stock—at least for Hybrid Teas. I have 
seen pitiable failures entirely. owing to this stock having been used, 
and more especially with some of the dark Hybrid Perpetuals that have 
thorny wood. 
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(b) Poor Standards.—Standards and half standards upon briar 
stems that are too old are to be avoided, as such plants have few 
fibrous roots. We seem to want a stock that will produce the beautiful 
fibrous roots of the rugosa with the clean, straight stem of the briar. 
No doubt the time has arrived when we must produce our own standard 
stocks; I mean, by budding wild briars or other strong growing Roses 
upon some fibrous rooting stocks. In the district where I reside, 
Leigh-on-Sea, Standard Roses on the rugosa stock far surpass those 
on the briar stock. The mass of fibrous roots upon English-grown 
trees is really wonderful. As to their durability, I have seen trees 
15 years old growing most luxuriantly. 


(c) Carelessly Packed.—The plants are sometimes sent out carelessly 
packed. I saw some at a railway station the other day with the roots 
only covered with a piece of paper. It will be well for the amateur 
to see that his plants are sent to him with the roots and stems encased 
in straw. ‘The roots should also be dipped in rather thick mud or, in 
the language of the trade grower, they should be “‘ puddled ”’ prior to 
packing. 


(d) Careless Attention upon Arrival.—I once had to superintend 
some large plantings of Roses. The plants had been sent in fully a 
week in advance of the time they were required. Upon my arrival 
some were lying on the surface of the ground, while others were still in 
the crate with the roots as dry as a bone. Such carelessness is 
virtually courting failure. 


Experienced Rosarians know quite well that to attain success in 
Rose growing one must have solid hard wood or growth, and our 
country is peculiarly adapted to produce these conditions, whereas 
foreign-grown Roses are pithy and wanting in stamina. It is the 
plant with shoots that when pruned show a solid wood, not pith, that 
ensures the greatest success In Rose growing, and even if they cost a 
little more they are well worth the money. 


Quite recently an Amateur when buying Roses remarked to a 
nurseryman that last year he bought a dozen foreign Roses for 6s. ; 
ten of them died, so that he calculated the remaining two cost him 
6s., and he had decided in future to buy British-grown Roses. 
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I am sure I need not point out to members of the National Rose 
Society the advisability of planting British grown Roses. 


TREATMENT. 


(a) Exposed to Sun and Wind.—Far too frequently the plants are 
exposed to sun and wind during the time of planting. It has often 
made me shudder when I have seen the careless way some gardeners 
treat sensitive Rose plants. I advise that the roots be dipped in 
water and afterwards powdered over with dry soil. Until the plants 
are required their roots should be kept covered with a mat. 


(b) Planting with Unpruned Roots.—The roots of Roses are often 
put into the soil just as received from the nurseries. They should, 
however, be first shortened; in any case all their jagged ends should 
be cut off with a sharp knife. If planted in Spring the Roses them- 
selves should be hard pruned at the time of planting. 


(c) Planting 1n Wet Weather.—Planting in wet weather, with the 
soil saturated, is to be avoided. If, however, planting must be done 
under such conditions, it will be well to place half a peck of good 
compost about the roots of each plant. This compost should be in 
about the same state as it ought to be when potting a plant—neither 
_too wet nor too dry. 


(d) Roots Exposed to Frost.—The roots of Roses should never be 
exposed to, nor should Roses be planted in, frosty weather. Rose 
roots are very susceptible to frost, and if at all black to plant such is 
almost hopeless. 


(e) Planting too Deeply.—I would prefer to plant a Rose upon the 
seedling briar, with the junction where budded a little above the 
surface, rather than too deeply. Rose plants on other stocks are best 
planted with the junction about one inch below the surface. 


(f) All Long Shoots should be Shortened or Staked.—It will be best 
to shorten long growths after planting, except in the case of the climbing 
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H.T.’s, unless they can be supported with canes or stakes. Standards 
should always be staked at the time of planting. 


(g) Firm Planting.—Roses cannot be planted too firmly. To 
ensure this, a week after planting the soil round each Rose should be 
trodden firmly with the heel, that is provided the soil be in a fairly 
dry condition. ‘This is particularly essential when Roses are planted 
late in the Spring. They should be planted so firmly that it is 
impossible to pull them up by hand. 


(h) Winter Protectton—Do not smother Roses with long, wet 
manure. Earth up the plants by all means; but I believe in full 
exposure of the growths. Many Roses are ruined by covering them 
up with unsuitable moisture retaining material. 


(i) Want of Morsture after Planting.—All Spring-planted Roses 
should be well watered at the time of planting. This should be done 
just before putting on the final layer of soil. Repeat the watering a 
week hence if dry weather continues. 


(j) Strong Stimulants to be avotded.—Strong stimulants the first 
season after planting should never be applied. This is, perhaps, one 
of the most frequent causes of failure. I would go further and say do 
not mix artificial manures with soil when planting Roses; if good, 
old, well-rotted manure 1s not available and resort must be had to 
artificial food, let it be incorporated in the lower soil beneath the 
roots, so as to be there when required in the summer. ‘The new roots 
will soon find it, whereas if applied incorporated with the soil and comes 
in contact with the roots of the plants, the rain dissolves it too rapidly 
with consequent injury to the sensitive rootlets. When the plants 
are established, then they can utilise strong food. A correspondent 
wrote recently saying he had given basic slag, farmyard manure and 
bone flour when planting, and he proposed in Spring to give some 
superphosphate, nitrate of soda and various other ingredients he had 
been reading about. I gave him Mr. Punch’s famous advice— 
“Don’t.”” I was also once called in to advise a doctor—a most unusual 
thing, for it is generally the other way about—and I found that, instead 
of overdosing his patients, he had sadly overdosed his Roses, so much 
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so that many were dead, and when pulled up the roots were found to 
be quite black. On no account apply strong chemical manures to 
the soil above the roots of newly-planted Roses. The rain washes 
these manures down and the roots are compelled to take what is given 
them. If placed well below the roots it is there when required by the 
new roots. Excepting a little spent and well-rotted manure, which 
is harmless, no manure at all should be allowed to come in contact 
with the roots when Roses are first planted. 


Perhaps the greatest mortality among newly-planted Roses arises 
from planting them in existing beds where gaps require to be filled. 
These beds are generally full of manure, and whilst many of the old- 
established plants may revel, the newly-planted Roses are satiated 
with a too rich material about their roots. Iiven if the old soil is 
removed and fresh compost applied, this does not entirely overcome the 
objection because the rains will carry down to the newly-dug position, 
not only the rich food of the existing soil, but it also envelops the roots 
of the new plant in a superabundance of moisture. 


It is often pitiful to see choice Roses planted among old trees and 
to watch them dwindle away, whereas if a'new bed were provided 
tor them, the owner would be immensely repaid by the extra trouble. 
Some may say they are limited to space. In this case I would advise 
lifting and replanting the whole bed and providing the plants with 
some new soil from another part of the garden. If this is done and 
some Limbux incorporated, we should find not only the new plants, 
but also that the old ones would flourish far better. 


(k) How to Prune Newly Planted Roses.—This is a stumbling 
block to many. No amateur need, however, be afraid to prune his 
plants hard the first year. When I say hard pruning I mean to say, 
cut the shoots back to within three or four inches of the base of the 
plants, except in the case of Climbers. These may be left about 2 ft. 
long, although really it would be best to prune them back to 6 in. I 
would except the Climbing sports of Hybrid Teas, such as Climbing 
Mme. Abel Chatenay, etc.; these do best when allowed to grow the 
first year unpruned. 
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(1) Want of Transplanting.—This detail is too often ignored. I 
am in favour of transplanting Roses every third or fourth year, not 
necessarily to a new position; but their roots need looking over and to 
be rejuvenated by a peck or so of nice compost, to which some bone 
flour and charcoal are added. 


(m) Want of Deep Digging.—All Rose beds should be dug 3 ft. 
deep, if possible, and all positions for Ramblers and Standard Roses 
should be dug to a like depth. For Ramblers holes 3 ft. each way 
and as much in depth should be dug out, and basic slag and manure 
applied well down beneath the roots, with bone flour, about a handful 
to each plant, spread just beneath the surface soil. 


ROSE GROWING ON THE N.W. FRONTIER 
OF INDIA. 


By F.G.H.D. 


I read with much interest the article by the Bishop of Lucknow 
in this year’s Rose Annual on ‘‘ Rose Culture in India, U.P.” and 
venture to think that it might interest sonie members to have a short 
account of the Rose in the Peshawar Valley—a region distant about 
850 miles as the crow flies from Allahabad. the scene of the Bishop’s 
discourse, and differing considerably from it in climate. 


In these parts we have extremes of heat and cold; the hot season 
is shorter but far severer, with a temperature running ovér 120° in 
the shade, while in midwinter hard, white frosts are common, though 
the days are generally bright and sunny. 


The height above sea level of the Peshawar Valley ranges between 
800 and 1,000 feet, and the valley itself, nearly surrounded by hills, 
is an alluvial plain, irrigated now in great part by canals, which have 
replaced or supplemented the old wells with their Persian wheels. The 
soil, with which we are concerned, consists of a chocolate-coloured 
loam of medium texture, much like that found in Madeira, and very 
fertile, and is typical of most of the valley, though probably better 
than in some parts. 


No wild Roses or briars grow in this region under an elevation of 
about 5,000 feet. The gardens to which I am going to refer were, to 
some extent, provided with high shade from tall trees with light 
foliage, which served to temper the intense heat of the sun in the middle 
of the hot season, and was probably the saving of many Roses which 
might otherwise have succumbed. 


The irrigation was from a canal and water was plentiful, and 
under these favourable conditions Roses flourished exceedingly, and 
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during their short spring season of flowering they made sheets of bloom 
such as I have never seen equalled before or since in England or 
anywhere else. 


The chief enemies were a green caterpillar in Spring, which had 
to be handpicked, and that scourge of India, the white ant, which was 
liable to attack the stems and roots. 


Mildew and Black spot and such-like diseases did not trouble one, 
and I don’t remember being bothered by aphides. 


I used to get Roses from time to time from Benjamin Cant, of 
Colchester, and once tried to get them on their own roots, but without 
success. 


Of course the growing of Roses on briar or other vigorous stock 
is to enable them to withstand the rigours of a European winter, but 
in our case exactly the opposite is required, as the Briar is not 
indigenous in the plains of India, and is unsuited to bear the intense 
summer heat, though it does seem to manage it to some extent. 


The prunings, therefore, of new Roses were all made into cuttings, 
which in that good soil struck with the greatest certainty, and these 
plants on their own roots were the ones which throve best, bloomed 
most profusely and lasted longest. 


As Standards, for the above reasons were not advisable (the hot 
sun on the unprotected stems would have scorched them), I used to 
make Standards on their own roots by retaining one straight stem and 
rubbing off the buds up to, say, 24 feet; these made excellent trees in 
one year in that fast growing clime and lasted for years unless, as 
sometimes happened, they succumbed to the attentions of the 
ubiquitous white ant. As regards culture, it was the custom to dig 
round the trees in mid-winter and to expose the roots to the frosts for 
a few weeks, in order to force them to take a rest—rather a heroic 
remedy it would appear, but most efficacious in practice. Most Indian 
malis look on this as a rite, to be more or less perfunctorily performed, 
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but I found few who could give any reason ‘for it. Owing to the hot 
summers I planted deeper than is done at hoine. 


After the exposure of the roots, the holes were filled in again with 
very old cowdung rotted into a dark mould, mixed with burnt clay 
from a neighbouring brick kiln, and then the Roses were pruned. 
Then followed in March and April a display of bloom which could not 
be surpassed. In May it began to get too hot, and through the hot 
season the Roses languished, only kept going by weekly floodings, till 
in October a light summer pruning was carried out and the flowers 
regularly cut off till November, when the autumn blooming took 
place—not so floriferous as that of spring, but providing shapely 
individual blooms with more beautiful and intense colouring. This 
autumn flowering would go on right through the winter if not checked 
and so weaken the plants. I think the Tea Roses on the whole did 
best, as was probably natural: such roses as Lady Hillingdon, Lady 
Roberts, Beauté Inconstante, Maman Cochet and Madame Hoste occur 
to me as being among the best, but H.T.’s and even H.P.’s also throve, 
such as Baroness Rothschild, Frau Karl Druschki, Lady Battersea and 
many others; the last named was a mass of colour both as a bush and 
as a ‘“‘ Self’’ Standard. The ubiquitous Frau Karl Druschki flowered 
equally well on long shoots in the heat of the plains, and on short 
frost pruned branches in my Kashmir mountain garden at over 
9,000 feet. 


But the two Roses which shone most in the Peshawar Valley were 
Rosa Sinica (better known there as the ‘‘ Mardan Rose,” owing to its 
having been first grown in India in the cantonment of that name), 
and Rosa Bengalensis. ; \ 


The former ramped in many forms, as hedges (chiefly), over trees, 
walls and banks, and brightened the roadsides in many stations with 
its delicate pure white blossoms. 


The Bengal Rose also furnished beautiful hedges, and I had 
bushes of it clipped into tight globes which were spangled thickly with 
the small crimson flowers. 
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The White and Vellow Banksians did well, and even the Hybrid 
Wichuraianas, given a little shade during the hottest hours and plenty 
of water at the roots, flourished. 


An iron Japanese arch across the end of a winding Rose walk, 
covered with Wistaria and Maréchal Niel Roses flowering together, 
was a Sight to see. 


When I left India more than five years ago I thought I was going 
to achieve better results with the Rose in the old country than under 
a hot Indian sun; but so far, in the matter of sheer display, India 
more than holds her own, though of course the individual blooms in 
the West are better. 
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SALTAIRE. 
(H.T.) 


Raised by ALEX. DICKSON & SONS, Newtownards, Co. Down. 


Awarded a Certificate of Merit, Spring Show, 1925. 


This is a typical H.T. Rose of a deep velvety crimson colour. 
The fairly double blooms, which are freely produced, are a good shape 
in the bud, opening rather loosely. Very fragrant. 


The foliage, which 
is a dark green, is rather profuse but free of mildew. 


It should make 
a good bedding Rose, as its colour is one that 1s wanted. 


SUITABLE ROSES FOR INDIA AND HOW 
WE GROW THEM. 


By B. S. BHATTACHARJEE, N.R.S., Empress Jubilee Gardens, 
Deoghar (Sonthal Perg.). 


Owing to the extreme heat and clear, sunny climate in the Indian . 
plains only the very full Roses—as full as those that will not often 
open freely in England—are the special favourites in India. 


The florists of Calcutta are the largest buyers of flowers in the 
country, and many will be surprised to know that of the total number 
of Rose blooms sold at least one-third are Paul Neyron. This variety, 
with Mildred Grant, are the Roses that fetch the highest value as cut 
flowers. The next favourites are Maréchal Niel and Pierre Notting. 
George Dickson is a great rival of the latter, and would certainly have 
cut it out if it were not so bashful and drooping. La France is another 
favourite, but few hold a large stock of the same. Souvenir de la 
Fleur Rouge is another useful Rose to the florists, and may be said to 
be the Madame Abel Chatenay of them. 


The leading florists here are the growers of their own plants. 
Huge blooms are so much in vogue that they grow Paul Neyron by the 
thousands. 


The Rose collections of our gardens are quite up to date, and include 
all the recent introductions. We are celebrated as being large growers 
of varieties; but after trying a very large number of Roses I am not 
at all sanguine that the H.P. Roses will be totally ousted here by the 
H.T.’s. Among the red Roses at least I do not know any variety 
which under ordinary Indian conditions can oust old Pierre Notting 
and Eugene Furst. I have tried Charles K. Douglas, Kdward Mawley, 
Etoile de France, Richmond, Alexander Emslie, Victory, H. E. 
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Richardson and Courtney Page, but do not think any of them to be 
all round better than Pierre Notting or Eugene Furst when it gives us 
its full crop in the autumn. Etoile de France and Courtney Page, 
however, do well, and are favoured, as they are full enough and sweetly 
scented. A very large red Rose is much wanted here, and we imported 
a batch of J. G. Glassford, as the late Mr. Hugh Dickson highly 
recommended it to us, describing the same to be even bigger than 
Mildred Grant; but, alas! it proved to be very disappointing in that 
respect, although it will not be without a place. 


The heat and sunny weather of the Indian plains cause vegetation 
to grow too continuously, and Roses are never allowed to be at rest. 
This is the reason why the H.T. cannot stand the strain, unless it has 
a very robust habit. We have plants of H.P.’s which are no less than 
15 years old and are still producing us full crop each autumn. These 
plants never produce more than a second crop of flowers each year 
and are, therefore, not so much exhausted like the H.T.’s, which go 
on producing flowers all through the year. They flower in the hot 
weather only, which exhausts them all the more, without being of 
any use. Even the free flowering H.P.’s, like Paul Neyron and 
Caroline d’Arden are equally exhausted, and all florists plant new 
stock of these every third or fourth year to keep up a constant supply 
of first-rate flowers. 


Hard pruning, no doubt, produces the best blooms, but makes 
the plants shortlived, as in the case of Paul Neyron, Mildred Grant, and 
Caroline d’Arden with us. We lightly prune other H.P.’s, like Pierre 
Notting, Eugene Furst and Jean Chirpin, and the plants are 5 to 6 ft. 
high, with as many through. They are usually pruned by the end of 
' October, and nearly a hundred flowers are produced on each plant at 
Christmas. We prune them a bit early for this Christmas crop, but 
even if pruned a fortnight later flowers will be better and none of the 
shoots will be barren, as is sometimes the case with October pruning. 
These plants, if pruned in October, after the pruning instructions of the 
National Rose Society, will scarcely produce flowers. They will often 
throw long, blind shoots unless the pruning is much lighter. Those 
instructions, if followed more than a fortnight later, produce exhibition 
blooms with long stems. 
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With the exception of a few Roses like H. V. Machin, which are 
not of free branching growth, the exhibition Roses are the most favoured 
in India; they may be said to be the garden Roses par excellence, for 
us, although the special garden favourites analysed in the Rose Annual 
are not without a place. Caroline Testout and Ophelia, so much 
praised, are not so favoured here. Dwarf or moderate growing Roses 
like Ophelia, Liberty, etc., although they produce good blooms, are 
not the general favourites on account of their poor growth. 


Out of the H.T.’s and T.’s recommended for garden cultivation 
in the Rose Annual the robust growing ones are good for beginners; 
but they will not be satisfied with them as soon as they see the large 
and full blooms of the exhibition Roses. Among the red Roses Charles 
K. Douglas is good in this respect; it grows breast high, and even in 
August, which is not the season for Roses here, nearly a dozen flowers 
can be cut from a plant every day. 


In the plains the Pernetianas and those with the same blood are 
nearly a failure with us. We have tried Independence Day, The 
Queen Alexandra, Christine, Mrs. Wemyss Quin, etc., but they can 
only be kept growing with utmost care, though the flowers they produce 
in autumn are very charming. All of the summer flowering Roses 
will not flower in the plains, though these and the Pernetianas are a 
complete success in the hills. They do not grow well in our own 
gardens, though situated 800 ft. above the sea level, and require an 
altitude of over 4,000 ft. for any success. 


The sorts Margaret Dickson Hamill and Lady Hillingdon are 
worthy of recommendation, and the latter is being introduced into 
public favour through our efforts. The latter would have failed for 
want of its fulness had not its fine colour saved it. Mrs. Henry Morse 
at times produces the most captivating flowers, but we are not satisfied 
with it, owing to her very poor growth, like Ophelia, or even worse 
than that. We do not know whether it contains Pernetiana blood. 
Mermaid grows so well that it throws from established plants more 
than thumb-thick shoots about 10 ft. long each year. The flowers 
are produced from the laterals, at a time when the season is quite 
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unfavourable in the plains and the summer is only on the approach. 
Growers on the hills of India should certainly try this real gem if they 
can put up with a single bloom which, in India, is generally unpopular. 
William Shean is another favourite, and its specimen blooms are much 
more favoured than Paul Neyron. Among the recent Roses some of 
those that we have grown and flowered with satisfaction are Courtney 
Page, Capt. Kilbee-Stuart, J. G. Glassford, Charles K. Douglas, Victory, 
Edel, Mrs. Charles Lamplough, Gladys Holland, Betty Uprichard, 
Mrs. H. R. Darlington and Rev. F. Page-Roberts. 


Tea Roses are a complete success with us—at least, the robust 
growing ones. Catherine Mermet, The Bride, Maman Cochet, etc., are 
extensively grown and produce very nice blooms in the autumn. Mrs. 
Foley Hobbs, Mrs. Herbert Stevens, Miss Alice Rothschild, Mrs. Edward 
Mawley and Meteor are Roses for us. 


Before planting our Roses we dig out long trenches 1} feet wide 
and 2 feet deep. Manure is put in the trenches about 9 inches deep 
and then filled with the earth. After one season, by which time the 
manure is fully decomposed, the land is ready to receive the plants. 
We plant them both at the beginning, and also after the rains, that is 
from about the end of June to middle of July, and from middle 
September to October. In moist soils* like those of Bengal and other 
places of low altitude, the latter period is the best for planting. The 
new Roses planted on beds above described grow happily for the first 
year, and in the next year before pruning time we dig the ground fully 
and open out the roots for some time. The reason for doing this is 
two-fold; firstly, to put manures round the roots, and secondly to 
revigorate the soil through sun and air. If virgin soil can be put instead 
of the exhausted damp soil round the roots it will be better. The 
manures used by us are cow, with some oil cake. Both are powdered 
tine, and the latter well rotted, to these are added a little bone-dust. 
Oil cake if applied in excess often burns the plant; we use this in a 
measure about one-tenth of the cow manure. These manures are 
spread round the roots, and well mixed up with the soil opened out. 
The holes are then filled up and the plants are pruned. The strongest 
growing H.P.’s are kept open for about a week, and the Teas and H.T.’s 
for two to three days in sunny weather. I have already written about 


- *Presumably irrigated lands.—EDITOR. 
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the method of pruning strong H.P.’s like Pierre Notting, etc. Very 
strong ones like George Dickson, Frau Karl Druschki do better when 
pegged down. Of the Teas we cut out the centre and all dead and weak 
shoots, also those which cross one another. We do not cut out the 
unripe shoots, and are fully satisfied with this method. We manure 
and prune the Teas and H. Teas some time earlier than the H.P.’s for 
the sake of our own convenience. The small grower should open out 
the roots and prune his plants when there is no chance of any rain, as 
the plants suffer most if they get water when the roots are exposed. 


Our deadly enemy is the white ant, and in a new bed of 1,000 
plants we have to replace at least 100. 


It is very difficult to get rid of these pests in large plantations 
where each plant cannot be attended to. Amateurs can get rid of them 
by frequent hoeing and using copper sulphate or kerosene in a very 
light dose with water. 


The propagating stocks used here are the Edward Rose or the 
Cape Rose, and Rosa Gigantea as they call it. I am not sure of the 
nomenclature of the latter, which is of a climbing habit, but the flowers 
are tiny, semi-double ones in clusters, and are pink in colour. The 
foliage is somewhat similar to the wichuraiana, and the flowers are 
produced early in summer. This stock is the most used in India, and 
I have found this better than the English briar and the Edward Rose. 
It is very hardy and immune from all diseases. We strike cuttings of 
this variety and graft the Roses with these which we have found better 
than budding. I shall be very thankful if any reader kindly ascertains 
the correct nomenclature of the above-mentioned Rose. 


Properly speaking, Rose growing is rather easier here than in 
England, as we neither have to erect any glass structure, nor to arrange 
for any protection in winter. They can be successfully grown if only 
a little attention is paid to them in the summer. A small Rose garden 
can easily be started at a nominal cost, as varieties like Paul Neyron, 
Francisca Kruger, Maréchal Niel, Gloire de Dutcher (H.P.) can be had 
in any number for only about fourpence each. Even then, Rose growing 
is not so universal as it ought to be; I think it would be so if there 
existed any organisation here like the National Rose Society. 


SOME NEWER ROSES IN NEW ZEALAND. 


By FRANK MASON, Feilding, New Zealand. 


Last season Roses in New Zealand had the benefit of copious 
rains all over the country and did very well. The new Roses are the 
ones that are most eagerly looked for, and people will travel miles to 
see them in bloom. The fascination of the Rose is very strong, 
and there are more enthusiasts taking up the cult as their special 
hobby than ever. No doubt the climate has a great deal to do with 
this. Of last season’s Novelties imported out here there are two 
that stand out well above the others, Richard E. West, H.T., and Shot 
Silk,H.T. The first is a fine vigorous grower with good healthy foliage 
while the flowers are first class, plenty of petals, retains his colour 
well, freedom of bloom, which lasts well when cut. Wea 


Shot Silk, H.T., has also done well and seems as if it was going to 
be a vigorous grower, with good clean foliage and nice shapely blooms. 
Those who saw it did not think that it had been praised too highly 
at all before it got here. Of the rest it is too soon to judge, but they 
will get a good trial this season. 


Amongst those that have been out here for two or more years 
and have done well is Ariel, H.T., which has got into its stride and is 
going to be very popular for garden decoration. It is something like 
a glorified Independence Day, but is a much better grower than that 
variety and flowers more freely. Its one fault is that it does not keep 
its colour when cut. 


Beaute de France, H.T., did not acclimatise very quickly, but 
it now is a fine thing. The blooms are carried on nice long stems, 
and there are plenty of them to a plant. This is a Rose that is a good 
laster when cut, and though it may not be large enough for Show 
purposes it will be a welcome addition to Garden Roses. 
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Courage, H.T., is a Rose that does very well. It is a dwarf 
grower, but one of the most profuse bloomers that we have got, and 
would be an ideal Rose to make a bed of. It keeps its colour well 
and many of the blooms are quite fit for Exhibition. Capt. F. S. 
Harvey Cant, H.T., has come on well and will probably displace Mme. 
A. Chatenay as a Garden Rose. It is a pity that the British raisers 
do not see fit to give us the parentage of their Roses, as it would be 
an additional interest. Coral Cluster, poly. pom., is a gem of the 
first water and is always wanted by those who see it. It is the most 
constant bloomer that we have, although Ideal runs it very close. The 
polyantha section is rapidly finding favour with gardeners, both for 
bedding and for cut-flower purposes. 


Lady Roundway, H.T., has done very well this season and seems 
to be getting stronger and stronger as time goes on. ‘There is a 
fascination about this Rose that makes all who see it want to possess 
it. Some even go so far as to prefer it to Mabel Morse, although that 
Rose can beat anything we have yet got in brilliancy of her plumage; 
it is worth growing for that alone, even if the blooms were not half 
as good as they are; it is fast displacing Golden Emblem, and does — 
not die back. 


Maud Cuming, H.T., and Mabel Turner, H.T., are two Roses we 
should be the poorer for if they were taken from us. They are both 
doing well and are rapidly becoming favourites with those who like 
good blooms and strong growth. 


Rev. David Williamson, H.T., has given promise of what it is 
going to do in the near future. Only a bud or two survived the long 
journey, but they have done so well that it will be a Rose worth 
watching next season. The colour and shape are both good. Souvenir 
de R. B. Ferguson, H.T. (is it necessary to have these long names?) is 
doing well, and is a Rose that will be heard of again in the near future. 


Betty Uprichard, H.T., is one of the best Garden Roses that we 
have, and is enjoying equal popularity with Hawlmark Crimson, H.T. 
It is a strong grower and a very free bloomer, and the combination of 
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coppery pinks and carmine make it a great favourite. If a vote for 
the most popular Rose was taken it would be bracketed with the two 
Roses next mentioned. 


Mrs. Chas. Lamplough, H.T., is one of the best Roses that we have 
ever had sent us, and is collecting more honours every year. At every 
Show one goes to there are splendid blooms of it to be seen, and in a 
year or two it will have more premier blooms to its credit than any 
other variety. It is a very tall and strong grower. 


Mrs. Henry Morse, H.T., is another great favourite everywhere, 
and deservedly so. It is one of the freest flowering Roses we have, 
nearly as free flowering as Mrs. E. Willis, but the blooms are larger. 
It is useful for bedding, or for showing, but is a little inclined to mildew. 


The Australian raised Roses are doing well here and are eagerly 
looked for at Shows, and nearly every garden has at least one plant of 
them. Scorcher is a good strong Climbing Rose which may be 
described as a true crimson. The colour lasts well and does not burn 
in the hottest sun. The flowers are carried on nice long stems and 
last well when cut. This is a Rose that can be picked out at a distance 
as being something outstanding. 


Kitty Kinnimonth (unfortunately spelt Kinnimouth in last year’s 
Annual, no doubt due to my unfortunate handwriting) is doing 
splendidly and is justly popular. The colour of this Rose appeals 
very strongly to me, and is a pink that is very hard to describe. If it 
was a dwarf it would make a splendid bedding Rose. All the other 
Australian Roses are doing well, and a vase of Loretto is the best 
scented Rose in the garden. Mr. Alister Clark is to be congratulated 
on the wonderful success that has attended his efforts to raise Roses 
for the climate of Australia. 


In conclusion let me wish the National Rose Society long life and 
prosperity, and long may it continue the good work so ably done for 
the last fifty years. 


NOTES ON ROSES RAISED IN AUSTRALIA AND 
NEW ZEALAND. 


By Mrs. BARBARA DOUGLAS, Omaru, New Zealand. 


The beauty of many of our Australian and New Zealand raised 
Roses should give them a prominent place in our gardens, and yet it 
is surprising how few we see. We hunt through the catalogues every 
vear for New varieties from overseas, yet often neglecting the home- 
grown article. We owe much to Mr. Alister Clark, of Glenara, 
Melbourne; he has given years of careful attention to the cultivation 
of Roses, with the result that we have gained many fine specimens. 


It is only within the last few years that nurserymen in New 
Zealand have catalogued the *Glenara Roses; I can, therefore, only 
describe a very small proportion of them. Sunny South is a charming 
Rose: colour a pure, delicate pink, the contour of the petals being 
somewhat square, 1f one may apply such a term to a Rose petal; fine 
yellow stamens, thornless stems, and well-shaped leaves are the 
outstanding features of this rather tall-growing Rose, happily named. 
Don José is a vigorous Rose, which makes a fine bush; the blooms 
are full and of a good shade of salmon pink; it was awarded the Gold 
Medal of the National Rose Society of Victoria. Mrs. Frank Guthrie 
is descended from Rosa Gigaitea, and is a dwarf, ever-blooming variety ; 
the blooms are clear pink. 


Mrs. R. C. Bell is a valuable bedding Rose. Australia Felix is a 
late-flowering variety, with soft pink flowers, the outer petals being of 
a deeper shade. 


Golden Vision should become very popular as a Climber. I 
cannot speak of it from personal experience, but have read many 
glowing accounts of its beauty. The very mention of one of its 
parents, Maréchal Niel, should be enough to guarantee a fine colour 
and perfume. 


Kitty Kinnimonth is another strong Climber, with large decorative 
blooms of a bright carmine colour. Ilying Colours produces large 
single blooins, cerise in colour. Gwen Nash, Scorcher, Blackboy, 
Queen of Hearts, Rosy Morn, Jessie Clark and Ruby Ring are all 
attractive Climbing, or Pillar Roses. 


*Glenara is Mr. Alister Clark’s home.—(ED.) 
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For decorative work Sunny South and Jessie Clark would hold 
their own in any company. A few days ago, at a small exhibition of 
cut blooms held in connection with our Women’s Club, Gardening 
Circle, a basket of Jessie Clark was, to me, the most attractive exhibit 
in the room—the large, single blooms, of a clear pink colour, were so 
fresh and beautiful. 


Miss Marion Manifold (Adamson, Victoria) is almost as well known 
in New Zealand as in Australia, and is deservedly popular; it is a 
most vigorous Climber; when well established it will cover a very 
large space, producing a generous supply of really magnificent red 
Roses. Australian Beauty is another good Climber, with deep crimson 
blooms and good foliage, raised by Kerslake, New South Wales. 


Coming to our New Zealand Roses I fear the list will be a short 
one; but that is a fault which will be remedied in time—we are a 
young country yet. AsI write my eye is attracted by a very beautiful 
bloom in a bowl of Roses on the table, among some quite good specimens 
of old favourites. Mrs. E. Willis, on an 18-inch stem, stands out as a 
very beautiful Rose; the petals are large and of a delightful soft 
shell-pink, deepening towards the centre; when the bloom is fully 
open, fine stamens add to her many attractions; the foliage is good, 
and the bloom lasts well when cut. Mrs. E. Willis was raised by 
Mr. J. Weightman, of Feilding. Mr. W. E. Lippiatt, of Otahuhu, 
Auckland, is known throughout the Dominion as a grower and raiser 
of many fine Roses. Mrs. Lippiatt, a vigorous, free-flowering Rose, 
with dark, velvety crimson flowers; May Alexandra Lippiatt, bright 
red; Maori Belle, coppery orange; Sir Robert Stout, dark red; Dick 
Seddon, bright red, are all well known. Ruby Alison attracted me very 
much when I saw it in a nursery garden lately; the deep, bright red 
flowers grow in clusters; it is a Climbing or Pillar Rose, robust and 
free flowering. 


Rosarians in the old country may be deterred from growing our 
Roses fearing that the climate may prove too severe; but here, at least, 
in North Otago, we can also turn on a fairly rigorous winter at intervals, 
when water is frozen solid in the pipes, and ‘‘ Milk comes frozen home 
in pail.” 


ROSES IN MANITOBA. 


By W. LINDSAY, Miniota, ‘Manitoba. 


Mr. W. Lindsay, Miniota, Manitoba, writes: I have been experi- 
menting during the last few years with Hybrid Tea Roses in my 
garden, and am pleased to tell you I have had very fair success in 
wintering this race out of doors. 


Last winter I also experimented with Tea Roses, Gloire de Dijon, 
Lady Hillingdon and Warrior, to see how they would withstand the 
severe winter conditions that prevail on our prairie. Gloire de Dijon 
came through the winter splendidly with very little dead wood. Lady 
Hillingdon died down to the ground, but during the summer sent up 
a feeble growth which never bloomed. Warrior also died down to 
the ground but grew again fairly well and bloomed several times, but 
the flower of this variety bleaches very quickly. 


These three Roses are again in winter quarters, though I fear 
Lady Hillingdon will not survive. Of the Hybrid Teas that have 
stood the weather well Chas. K. Douglas, Red Star and T. F. Crozier 
were in the best of condition when the protection was removed in May. 
General McArthur, Covent Gardens, Mme. Butterfly, Mrs. Wakefield 
Christie-Miller and several others had suffered, chicfly through the 
covering protection of soil becoming very wet and sodden. ‘They 
recovered, however, and grew and bloomed remarkably well. Covent 
Garden excelled all the others in blooming qualities. 


‘Ihave found that Roses with Pernetiana blood do not winter well, 
and the wonderful colourings of the blooms lose their brilliance owing 
to our bright sunshine. 


The enclosed pictures of The Queen Alexandra Rose and Gloire de 
Dijon were taken last summer. The Queen Alexandra Rose would 
have made a much better photograph had it been taken a day earlier. 
The picture of Gloire de Dijon shows the plant after the first year’s 
wintering outside. 


** PRAIRIE ROSES.’’ 
THE QUEEN ALEXANDRA ROSE. 


GLOIRE DE DIJON. 


ROSES IN PRETORIA. 


By J. HAYNES, Villieria, Pretoria, South Africa. 


Pretorians are justly proud of their city, with the grand Union 
Buildings situated on a kopje with wonderful terraces sloping down 
the hill showing all descriptions of wild flowers, cactus, and shrubs 
and a vast collection of flowers in season. 


The residents thus have an example of what a paradise a bare 
piece of hilly veld can be turned into, while Burgers Park, Princess 
Park and the Zoo Gardens are a credit to any city, showing a wondrous 
display of all flowers, in which the Rose more than holds its own. 


We of Pretoria are proud of its name as the “ City of Roses,” and 
we worthily strive to maintain this great distinction. 


For many years prominent citizens have set a good example by 
cultivating and exhibiting Roses at the various Shows, and some 
nagnificent blooms have been staged. 


Rosarians of Pretoria have, undoubtedly, much to thank exhibitors 
of early days for, and one calls to mind Dr. Davies, Mr. Dely, Mrs. 
Augood, Dr. Troup, Dr. Gairdner, Major Huneberg, Mr. A. W. Davis, 
Mr. Allen, Mrs. Schultz and Mr. Herring, who have brought on a fine 
crop of young, keen, and successful Rose growers who are following 
in their footsteps in a most commendable manner. 


Most Roses do well out here; the sun during a hot spell will, 
naturally, affect most of the reds, but fortunately these extremely hot 
periods are not of long duration, and Roses can be cut from the first 
week in October until the end of May, surely a very long season. 


M 
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Some outstandingly good specimens of Louise Crette have been 
seen at the Shows, while such favourites as Laurent Carle, Dean Hole, 
Sunburst, George Dickson and Mme. Abel Chatenay always make a 
brave show; these all do well out here, while Gloire de Hollande gives 
us some fine blooms, likewise Hadley and Col. Oswald Fitzgerald, 
while some lovely exhibits of K. of K.and Red Letter Day are usually 
to be seen on Show days. 


Paul’s Scarlet Climber is a real beauty, grows well and is a sight 
for the gods when flowering; Climbing Mme. Abel Chatenay and 
Climbing Sunburst also are very fine. 


In Pretoria one could spend days and days inspecting private 
gardens and never get bored or tired. Most of the houses are of 
different design, and the owners lay out their gardens according to their 
particular whims and fancies. 


Thus we get ever changing scenes of beauty and culture, with 
Roses forcing our attention upon them by their glorious beauty and 
perfume, which makes one glad to live in Pretoria, the City of Roses. 
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A FLORIDA (U.S.A.) ROSE GARDEN. 
By LOUIS BOSANQUET, Fruitland Park, Florida, U.S.N.A. 


The problems of growing Roses in peninsular Florida are very 
different from those in England, owing to the great differences in 
climate and soil. 


We usually have a warm winter, often practically no frost at all; 
but sometimes a blizzard sweeps down to the north, and sends our 
temperature to the lower twenties, and in the great blizzard of 
1894-95 it was as low as 12. This may never happen again—and we 
certainly hope not. 


Usually during the winter we have good rains, then April and 
May are dry and often hot. In June the rainy season begins and lasts 
till September, and the temperature from April to the middle of October 
is in the eighties or nineties every day. Octobers are usually 
rather dry. 


Our soil is very sandy, so under these conditions one of our 
problems is to make our Roses bloom as much as possible in the 
autumn, winter and spring, and rest in the summer. 


Of course we cannot keep them dormant then, but we do not 
fertilize or prune, but just keep the weeds down. 


Then in September we prune and fertilize, and if the cold keeps 
off have plenty of Roses to pick all the autumn, winter and spring, 
for when cold does come it hardly ever comes till about Xmas time. 


In our very sandy soil we work some clay in the beds, also plenty 
of cow manure, and top dress with bone meal or blood and bone. 
Nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia seem rather dangerous, but 
we use some potash, as it hardens the wood and gives more substance 
to the petals. 
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This climate does not suit H.P.’s at all, and the only one we grow 
is Frau Karl Druschki, which blooms well in the spring, summer and 
autumn, but not in the winter. 


Of the other classes the Teas do best and the H.T.’s fairly well. 
The strongest growing Roses I have are all Teas: Mrs. B. R. Cant, 
Madame Lambard, Safrano, Freiherr von Marschall, Francisca Kruger, 
Marie van Houtte, and that lovely old-fashioned Rose, Duchesse de 
Brabant. The Cochets all do well, too. Of the H.T.’s the three 
Radiances do the best, Jonkheer J. L. Mock is a success. Countess 
of Gosford, Lady Pirrie, Eugene E. Marlitt, Lady Ursula, May Miller, 
Mrs. Aaron Ward, Natalie Bottner, and several others give many good 
blooms, but are not as strong growers as the Teas. 


Two other classes of Bush Roses do well with us; they are the 
Bourbons and the Bengals. In the Bourbons we have that fine old 
Rose, Souvenir de la Malmaison, and in the Bengals, Hermosa, Burbank 
and Louis Philippe. 


The Pernetianas have the bad habit of dying back in the summer; 
in fact they often die out altogether then. Kaiserin Augusta Victoria 
has the same habit. The Rambler Roses grow fairly well, but will 
hardly bloom at all; the Hy. Wichuraiana Roses, like Silver Moon, do 
the same. | 


Of Climbing Roses the Tea Reine Marie Henriette is the best; 
all the Noisettes do well, and perhaps the best of them is Perle des 
Jardins, which is a better grower than Marechal Niel. 


Gloire de Rosamanes (Climbing Bengal) is coming into its own 
again, and it is much used in the west of U.S.A. for stocks. Some of 
the Hy. Odorata Gigantea promise well. I have Belle of Portugal 
and Comtesse Prozor, but have not had them long enough to tell just 
what they will do. The oldest Rose I have is a White Banksia; it 
is now about 40 years old, but still healthy; it seems a stronger grower 
than the Yellow Banksia. 
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Another good Climber is the so-called double Cherokee; it seems 
to be a cross between the Cherokee and the White Banksia, as its 
flowers are much like a very large White Banksia. 


We have to bud or graft nearly all our Teas and H.T.’s, and for 
this have tried various stocks; among them have been Manetti, Canina, 
Crimson Rambler, Wichuraiana, Cherokee, Baltimore Belle, Texas Wax 
and Rosa Odorata (44426). 


I have never found out the origin of Texas Wax, but it has been 
grown in the southern U.S.A. for many years. 


Rosa Odorata (44426) was brought from China some years ago by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture at Washington; as this Rose and 
Texas Wax are much alike, it is probable that Texas Wax is a Chinese 
Rose, too. Both the Roses make exceptionally good stocks, but of 
the two I prefer Odorata (44426). It strikes unusually easily and is 
especially easy to graft or bud; then, too, it grows off so quickly. 


‘It is now much used in California, and it has been found in the 
northern greenhouses that Souvenir de Claudius Pernet does better 
on it than on any other stock. It has stood zero in Pennsylvania, so 
should not be hurt by an English winter, and may prove of value to 
you, too. 


In Florida we cannot grow the magnificent Roses of England, 
which I remember well as a boy; but, on the other hand it is pleasant 
to pick a large bunch of Roses at Christmas out of doors, which cannot 
often be done in England. 
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ARTHUR COOK. 
(H.T.) 


Raised by S. McGREDY & SON, Portadown. 


Awarded the Gold Medal, Provincial Show, Bath, 1925. 


This is another of those dark velvety crimson, shaded deep purple 
Roses the raisers are giving us. They are quite a new break, and will 
probably lead us on to our having some of the old dark colours of th® 
Prince Camille de Rohan type in the H.T. The blooms are very 
shapely, and in the bud shape quite unique. Not liable to damage 
by rain. Very sweetly scented. The plant exhibited was of very 
vigorous growth. Foliage olive green, free of mildew. Altogether a 
great advance in the dark-coloured H.T.’s. Awarded the Clay Cup 


for the best new scented Rose of the year. 


ARTHUR Cook (H.T.). Gonip MEDAL. 
CLAY Cup, 1925. 


‘GARDEN PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 


By ROBERT BLATCHFORD, The Firs, Horsham, Sussex. 


My pride at being asked to write for the Rose Annual is chastened 
by the feeling that I have very little to say. After all, what can one 
say about Roses or children or women or clouds? These may be 
_ painted, but cannot be described. The Rose is beautiful. Is it 
necessary to tell that to members of the National Rose Society? Had 
I to write a eulogy of the queen of flowers for a daily newspaper I 
could be as eloquent about Roses as Janotus was about bells; but to 
praise the queen to her courtiers savours of presumption. And how 
shall the student instruct the doctors? 


I began to grow Roses about 18 years ago. I started with a small, 
almost sunless back garden in the Norwood Road, a plentiful endowment 
of optimistic ignorance, and two standard General McArthurs. Also, 
there were caterpillars—many caterpillars, all as artful as Greeks and 
as voracious as the daughters of the horse leech. These interesting 
creatures hid under the leaves when not at the feast, and as the result 
of their diligence my two standards produced one bloom in the first 
season, and in early autumn were old and bald. Next spring one of 
my standards died and the other produced a riotous crop of green fly. 
I remembered that when I was a child my uncle used to puff cigar smoke 
at the aphides. I opened fire with my best calabash pipe, but failed 
to dislodge the enemy. That winter the second standard died and 
hostilities were suspended. Then, in 1910, I went to live in Norfolk. 


My new garden was about half an acre and had 4 feet depth of old 
garden soil. I had a pergola clothed with Ramblers, and a lot of 
Bush and Standard Roses. There were some wonderful Killarneys; 
Xavier Olibo, considered weak, grew rampantly, and I made my first 
acquaintance with Hugh Dickson and Madame Mélanie Soupert. Heaps 
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and heaps of lovely Roses, and a friend to do the pruning and fight the 
green fly. Here I learnt a little about the queen of flowers and began 
to make experiments... Pérhaps it was the quality of the soil, perhaps 
the advice and help of my friend, F. Chilvers, but I got a finer show from 
my small garden than I have ever got since. And then the war came 
and I had to leave it all. 


Followed a period of changing from house to house and town to 
town until in November, 1916, I settled at Slinfold and met an arctic 
winter. Here I battled with the stubborn Sussex clay, in spite of which 
I succeeded in raising some very pleasing specimens of Hugh Dickson, 
Lady Hillingdon and Mélanie Soupert, though I never got as many 
Roses as in Norfolk. Then in the autumn of 1920 I came to Horsham . 
and found a fine, big garden, with very few Roses in it, and none of 
those any good. So I had to make a fresh start. 


The soil here is old garden stuff, only 18 inches deep over a bed of 
soft white sandstone. So far I have not been satisfied. The main 
walk, a hundred yards long, is given over to herbaceous borders. All 
other borders and beds I have gradually taken over for Roses. The 
garden is not an ideal Rose garden. There are too many tall trees. 
But we labour and we hope. In fact I do expect that if we are vouch- 
safed a real summer next year I shall at last secure what a French 
cinema artist called ‘‘ a fine good show.” 


I do not go in for many varieties and seldom venture on a new Rose 
until it has proved itself a stayer. My favourites are as follow: | 
Crimsons : Hugh Dickson, General McArthur, Hadley, and I am trying 
Etoile de Holland. Pinks: Madame Abel Chatenay, Mrs. Henry 
Morse, Venus, Lady Pirrie, Ophelia. Salmon and pearl: Madame 
Mélanie Soupert, Los Angeles. Yellows: Lady Hillingdon, Mabel 
Morse, and Duchess of Wellington. 


All my Roses are fragrant. I do not care for scentless Roses, and 
I do not like Ramblers. Dorothy Perkins, Hiawatha, and the other 
Ramblers do not seem to me to be Roses. For pillars and arches I 
find the Climbing Teas and Hybrid Teas delightful. Mélanie Soupert, 
Ophelia, Maréchal Niel and Madame Abel Chatenay are all vigorous 
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and prolific Climbers. Hugh Dickson is an excellent wall and pillar 
Rose. Lady Gwendolen Colvin, semi-double, is a rampant climber and 
blooms freely. My specimen climbed a pole and crossed the arch in 
the first season. It seems, however, to be only a summer Rose. I 
have just put in my first pair of climbing McArthurs ; ey are very 
little ones as yet. 


And now I will venture a mild protest. For me the Rose is 
feminine. It is a lady’s flower. It is a lady among flowers, and we 
speak of it as the queen and not as the king of the garden. There is a 
pretty passage of De Quincey’s in The Night Mail which will help to 
make clear my sentiment :— | 


“Out of the darkness, if I happen to call back the image of 
Fanny, up rises suddenly from a gulf of 40 years a Rose in June; 
or if I think for an instant of the Rose in June, up rises the 
heavenly face of Fanny. One after the other, like the antiphonies 
in the choral service, rise Fanny and the Rose in June, then back 
again the Rose in June and Fanny. Then come both together, 
as in a chorus—Roses and Fannies, Fannies and Roses, without 
end, thick as blossoms in Paradise.”’ 


As I say, the Rose is a lady, and being a lady why affront her 
with a masculine name? I protest that I am unable to think of a Rose 
as masculine, nor do I associate the idea of a man with a Rose. 
Accompanied by a gracious presence I march proudly to one of my 
best borders and present a perfect bloom. And-what does the lady 
say? ‘‘ How lovely! How delicate! How sweet! What is its 
name?’’ And I suppress a shudder as I answer: ‘‘ General McAlpine 
Mugg,” or “‘ Captain Barnsley Shovel.’”’ That kind of thing destroys 
the glamour, spoils the romance. Who ever saw a General who could 
be described as lovely and delicate and sweet? Hugh Dickson, Fisher 
Holmes, General McArthur! What names to give a queenly flower ! 


I should like to change the names of nearly all my Roses. Hugh 
Dickson I would re-christen Praxinoé, after that delightful gossip in 
the XVth. Idyl of Theocritus. Ophelia is well named; but I would 
change Mélanie Soupert to Nausicaa and Venus to Aphrodite, as I 
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prefer the Greek to the Roman name. Dorothy Perkins again. Why 
Perkins? Perkins is a word neither poetical nor melodious. Plain 
Dorothy should serve, for then each of us could love it for the sake of 
some Dolly who is, or has been, dear to us. Flight Commander 
Barnaby Spriggins may feel proud that his name should be given to a 
sunset-tinted apricot-scented Rose; but it were as appropriate to call 
the dainty Chatenay or radiant Lady Pirrie after Tom Sayers or Beau 
Brummel. I,iterature is rich in graceful and euphonious feminine 
names worthy of our most regal flowers, and there is no excuse for 
labelling the beauties as if they were shire horses or cabbages, or brands 
of whisky or tinned sardines. We have an abundance of names 
fragrant with sweet or homely associations. ‘The very fairest Roses 
would be well suited with such names as Celia, Sylvia, Sallie, Molly, 
Stella, Clytie; Madame Butterfly is good, and so is The Bride, and 
there is nothing to be said against Annie Laurie. 


Then the lady having asked the name of your Rose, what does 
she do next? Of course! And what a disappointment to find no 
more perfume than in a paper poppy! Juliet said a Rose by any 
other name would smell as sweet; but it would not. If its name 
happened to be Frau Karl Druschki it would be devoid of sweetness. 
And what a name! Were it blessed, like Lady Hillingdon, with the 
scent of peaches, or like the Duchess of Wellington with that of the 
cowslip, it would not be forgiven such a name. 


So much for my garden prides and prejudices. Of practical hints 
I have but few. Spraying with boiling water will often drive off 
mildew, and sulphate of iron hoed into the soil will cure orange rust. 
And all Roses are as fond of bones as any dog. ‘Those three facts I 
have proved by experience. 


Colour and form and fragrance are the chief qualities of a Rose: 
add a good name and the ladies’ flower will be worthy of any lady— 
which is very lordly praise. 
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NICKERSON. 


WM. E. NICKERSON. 


By THE EDITOR. 


I have very great pleasure in introducing to my readers Mr. Wm. E. 
Nickerson, of Boston, Massachusetts, U.S.A. Mr. Nickerson was 
born in 1853 in the seaport town of Provincetown, Cape Cod. It was 
there that the ‘‘ Mayflower ”’ first made port in 1620, and where the 
Pilgrim Compact was signed. 


As a boy he showed great constructive and mechanical proclivities, 
and graduated in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, 
in 1876 receiving the degree of B.Sc. in the department of Chemistry. 
He followed that profession until 1881, when his mechanical bent 
gained the ascendancy over his chemical activities, and from 1886 to 
the present time he has been engaged in various inventions and their 
promotion. His inventive mind has carried him into a number of 
different fields; amongst many may be mentioned tanning, elevators, 
vacuum pumps, electric lamps, automatic weighing machines and the 
development and manufacture of the Gillette Safety Razor, of which 
enormous enterprise he was the pioneer. 


He has taken out over 200 patents on his inventions and there are 
many hundred other inventions in daily use that he has not troubled 
to protect. 


He is a Director of the Gillette Safety Razor Co., the State Strect 
Trust Company, and the Commercial Security National Bank, is a very 
keen Clubman, well-known at the leading Boston Clubs. He is a 
Member of the New England Historic Gencalogical Society, the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, the American Socicty for the 
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Advancement of Science, the Boston Society, and many others. He 
is an ardent Freemason, and an old Member of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company, an offshoot in 1638 of the Honorable 
Artillery Company of London. He has been a Member of the 
National Rose Society since 1904, and an Honorary Vice-President 
since 1909. 


For many years he was a very keen Rosarian, having at one time 
in his garden, in a suburb of Boston, no less than 600 varietics. 
Latterly, however, he has found it necessary to reside in the city proper, 
and he is denied one of his life’s pleasures—to him a very great 
hardship. 


Although Mr. Nickerson was born in America he is descended on 
both his parents’ side from English people. One of his ancestors, 
Thomas Prence, from London, was the third Governor of Plymouth 
Colony, an office he held for 18 years, and was mainly responsible for 
the establishing of the first free public schools there. Another of his 
ancestors was William Collier, a so-called ‘‘ Merchant Adventurer,”’ 
who financed the first Pilgrim settlement at Plymouth. He was the 
only ‘‘ Adventurer ’’ who crossed the sea with and shared the luck 
of the settlers. The Nickerson line came from East Anglia, the home 
of the Rose. His ancestor William Nickerson in 1637 founded the 
town of Chatham on Cape Cod. ‘This William was the great grandson 
of Thomas Nickerson of St. John’s, Timberhill, in Norwich, who was 
born about 1520 and was buried in 1584. William’s wife was the 
daughter of Nicholas Busby of Norwich, who emigrated to New 
England at the same time as William, and she was the great grand- 
daughter of John Busby of Acle, County of Norfolk, who was born in 
1520 and died in 1570. 


Mr. Nickersen takes the keenest interest in the proceedings of 
the National Rose Society, and, in addition to his other gifts, he has 
recently presented to the Council the handsome sum of nine hundred 
pounds as a fund to be known as The Nickerson Trust, the income 
thereof to provide an annual prize for the best New Rose of the last 
five years. The award of the first Cup will be made at the Socicty’s 
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Summer Show, and only American and British raised Roses will be 
eligible to compete. This generous gift will provide a hallmark on 
the best Roses after they have been tried out in the Nursery and in the 
Amateurs’ gardens. The competition will be an open one, and it is 
Mr. Nickerson’s wish that Amateurs as well as Nurserymen may take 
part. In his usual businesslike way he has looked to the future, and, 
although the Cup is primarily for a newer Rose, he has left it to the 
discretion of the Council to vary the award at some future time should 
the circumstances be thought advisable or necessary. 


In his letter to me accompanying his generous gift he says, ‘‘ I 
have taken a lively interest in the proceedings of the National Rose 
Society, and am a great admirer of the efficient management of that 
body, so much so, that I should desire to provide for an annual prize 
that would help to increase the usefulness of the Society, and to 
stimulate still greater interest in its proceedings.”’ Surely a very 
graceful tribute, which will be greatly appreciated by all our Members. 


ROSE GROWING A PERPETUAL INTEREST. 


By A. E. GRIFFITH, Church End, Finchley. 


Dean Hole and Foster-Melliar both advise the hard-worked 
Roseman to take his holiday in September, as they consider there is 
less work amongst Roses during that month than during any other in 
the year. With a wide experience of Autumn Shows and showing, 
Mr. Darlington in his book on Roses is brutally frank, and warns the 
keen grower that there is ample work to occupy his time and attention 
during the whole year, and he must only expect to snatch a short holiday 
as the opportunity may arise, whilst there is no guarantee that 
conditions will even permit this. 


The calendar of operations, which seems to be an essential feature 
in every work on gardening, only gives the barest details for the 
different months, but how much 1s contained in the simple instruction 
to ‘‘ prepare new Rose beds and place orders for new varieties,’’ both 
of which are to be done in October. The introduction of colour 
photography in the excellent trade catalogues that are showered upon 
us every autumn, only adds to the difficulty in deciding what new 
varieties to put in, and it needs a good deal of character to ignore a 
Rose that is known to be a poor doer, when a good specimen is 
illustrated naturally and in glowing colours. It is not to be imagined 
that anyone would place an order for atry quantity of Roses without 
making enquiries in every possible direction as to the habits of growth, 
freedom of flowering, disease-resisting qualities, etc., etc., of every 
variety ordered, but despite every care mistakes will occur, and a bed 
will sometimes be planted with a Rose that does not come up to 
expectations, nor answers the purpose for which it was required. 


I can never destroy a catalogue of the current season as I find 
them all very interesting, even when one of an old-established and well- 
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known firm mentions in disparaging tones a Rose that I have just 
ordered in quantity. An elderly lady, a neighbour who was a keen 
gardener, decided to plant a Rose Garden and chose her varieties from 
the lists given in the Rose Annual—‘ these Rose catalogues are so 
demoralising,’’ she said. 


Despite the hard work involved, the preparation of new Rose 
beds and the feeling of confident expectation when they have been 
well made, are matters of great interest, which to the keen grower 
never seem to lose their attraction. The increasing difficulty in 
obtaining adequate supplies of stable manure is a development of 
comparatively recent years, but it is a serious matter, and it is doubtful 
whether artificials, however careful the analvses and balance, can 
ever quite make up for this shortage. A suburban friend who is 
invariably a successful exhibitor in the Metropolitan Classes at the 
Summer Show is as honourable a man as I know in every direction, 
but at the sight of a good heap of well-made farmyard or stable manure 
he becomes a positive Bolshevist at heart, and his desire to obtain 
possession is so overpowering that he tells me his only safety is in 
immediate flight. The method of storage of manure is important, 
and a little book on ‘‘ Manuring for Higher Crop Production,” by 
Professor E. J. Russell, Director of the Rothampstead Experimental 
Station, would be well worth consulting by those who may even grow 
Roses only. 


It would be interesting to note the number of barrowloads of clay 
or poor soil in taking out to a depth of even 18 inches a bed to take, 
say, 50 Roses. In recent years I have done a good deal of this work 
in gardens with only a few inches of top spit, and I am always surprised 
to find what heavy slow work it is and how small an area can be 
covered in a full day. The beginner repeats the parrot cry that ‘‘ Roses 
like clay,’ and in many cases plants with the roots almost on it, not 
realising that it is as a bottom, below two or three feet of good stuff, 
that the moisture-holding quality of clay is good for Roses. When 
your beginner gets keen, as every real gardener must, and starts to 
make up his Rose-beds well, he would do well to remember that 
digging out and barrowing away is a colossal job, and must be started 
as soon after the end of September as conditions will permit. 
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However good the results that amateurs get from purchased 
plants—and everyone knows what wonderful blooms can be had 
from cut backs—the full tide of interest is only reached when he starts 
budding his own stocks. The operation is one that is not at all 
difficult, and whilst the percentage of takes will increase with practice, 
quite good results may be expected from initial ventures. Of all the 
instructions on budding roses I know of none more clear and easily 
followed than those contained in the Rose Annual of a couple of years 
ago by Mr. Courtney Page, and it is surprising to find how few 
amateurs bud any of their own roses, in view of the ease with which 
this can be done and the results obtainable. When the briar is cut 
away early in the year and the bud, which has lain dormant for seven 
or eight months, begins to grow, the amazing rapidity is a source of 
constant delight to the beginner, whilst I doubt if years of successful 
budding could blunt the keen pleasure of your true Rose lover when 
his maiden plants start into growth. 


The whole of this Rose Annual is evidence of the varied interest 
attaching to growing Roses, but there are more disappointments than 
we are sometimes disposed to admit, or perhaps they are easily forgotten 
in an autumn like the present, when late September and October have 
produced more and better blooms than, in my case, any other period 
of the year. 


It is disappointing to find so heavy a percentage of faulty blooms 
in the summer growths of Ophelia and Mme. Butterfly and after | 
rigorous disbudding to find that those which have been left have a 
discoloration on the edges of the petals not confined to the guard 
petals only. 


There is a fascination about exhibiting to the humblest competitor, 
but it is trying, to have jam yesterday, jam to-morrow, and so rarely 
jain to-day. One of the best and most successful exhibitors at our 
Spring, Summer and Autumn Rose Shows told me that in 20 years he 
had never yet struck his best day. To see good blooms in perfect 
form wilting in blazing sun a couple of days before they are wanted, or 
plump and large but refusing to open in time, has probably been the 
experience of every exhibitor at some time or other, but these things 
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have a knack of working out evenly on the whole, and the pleasure is 
all the keener when conditions do happen to be favourable. 


It is doubtful whether, in the south of England, Roses have ever 
been better in late September and October than they have this year, 
and trees that have been almost neglected have given a wealth of good 
blooms, full of rich yet tender colour. 


It is to be hoped that recent recruits to the ranks of growers will 
not get the impression that good Roses can be grown with little trouble 
or attention; in my own very limited experience the past summer 
was a difficult one, but I have never had better or more plentiful late 
Roses than this year at so little expenditure of time and trouble, and 
mine is probably a common experience. 


There is such absolute perfection about well-grown Roses, and 
they give such pleasure to those who have not the opportunity of 
growing them, that it is worth while spending oneself in trying to 
produce the best, which in an average season will only come as a result 
of close observation, unremitting attention and constant hoeing. 


SOME THOUGHTS AND TESTS ON 
PRUNING ROSES. 


By S. C. BRADFORD, D.Sc., Wimbledon. 


I know full well with what feelings of disapproval this compilation 
will be read by orthodox Rosarians, if, indeed, the Editor consents to 
print it. As, however, there is nothing new in the method of pruning 
here set forth, except its general application, I am emboldened to risk 
being condemned as a heretic in the hope of converting a few elect. 


The simple pruning experiments sketched below, which have been 
in progress for the last two years, were suggested partly by theoretical 
considerations and partly by practical experience. The cause of the 
rise of sap in plants is still imperfectly understood. It has been 
thought that there are pulsations in the stems, like heart-beats, that 
pump up the-sap from the roots, an hypothesis still requiring 
confirmation. But it is possible, however, that the stems may play a 
part in the ascent of sap, as well as pressure from the roots. This 
seems all the more likely because MacDougal’s recent ‘experiments on 
the Monteroy pine seem to show that evaporation from the leaves 
increases the circulation of sap by increasing the curvature of the 
water menisci in the interstices of the cell walls, and so producing a 
greater pull on the top of the water column, which depends from these 
surfaces and extends to the roots. He finds that the pull 1s sufficiently 
considerable to cause a measurable contraction in the base of the 
trunk. Besides this pull there appears to be also an exudation pressure 
of water from the roots that may be due to the swelling colloid 
substances undergo in presence of water, as well as to so-called osmotic 
action. Thus water from the soil is pulled through the tiny parts of 
the roots, and with it diffuse the salts needed for the growth of the 
plant. The upward moving current absorbs organic matter from the 
maturing cells, through which it passes on its way, and so the vital 
stream carries with it both salts and organic compounds. If, then, 
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the stems and leaves play a part in the ascent of sap, the stems ought 
to be left as long as possible and not cut short; a conjecture that is 
supported by other considerations. 


Investigation reveals a closer connection than might have been 
suspected between the animal and vegetable kingdoms. Protoplasm, 
the essential constituent of every living thing, is the same in plants 
and animals. Both may have sprung from a common origin. And, 
indeed, it 1s dificult to classify the lower forms of life as either plants 
or animals. We know that a plant breathes through its leaves, which 
contain also the photo-sensitive mechanism by which the energy of 
the sunbeams is utilised for the synthesis of plant material. Now we 
are told that muscular contractions and relaxations accompany the 
death of a plant, like that of an animal. All this is in accord with 
Huxley’s dictum that a plant is “a spirit shut up in a wooden case.”’ 
May not it be the direst cruelty, then, to subject Rose trees to an 
annual lopping of the major portion of the limbs they have been at 
pains to produce during the previous season, and is not it a wonder 
that they should repay so nobly such abridgment, knowing its good 
intent. 


We may recollect, moreover, that onlv the more recent species of 
garden Roses, such as Hybrid Perpetuals and Hybrid Teas, will submit 
to drastic pruning. Even Pernetianas and Moss Roses dislike it. 
Climbing Hybrid Teas will not stand cutting back, even when trans- 
planted, and almost all the older garden Roses and the wild kinds 
must not be pruned severely. On the other hand, it is possible to 
rejuvenate a weakly plant by not pruning it at all, a method I have 
used for many years. For example, in this way quite recently a 
standard Laurent Carle, about 12 years old, that had qualified for the 
bonfire, in 18 months was restored to perfect vigour. Therefore, it 
seeins not unreasonable to suppose that, if Rose trees are allowed to 
develop naturally, longer and more numerous stems will produce a 
profusion of foliage, the roots will increase in proportion to the growth 
above, the whole organism will gain in vigour, and the blooms increase 
in number, size and beauty. ‘This supposition is in keeping with the 
facts that bigger flowers are often produced by standards and climbing 
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sports than by dwarf plants, and weakly Teas do better perched on 
standard briars. 


Thinking thus : 


“The keen spirit 
Seizes the prompt occasion, makes the thoughts start into 
instant action, and at once | 
Plans and performs, resolves and executes.” 


So, rashly, as the experts will think, I resolved to put the theory to 
the test. 


The method of pruning adopted was to cut out completely all 
dead and exhausted wood and all twiggy growths, at the same time 
having regard to the shape of the plant and to keeping the centre open. 
The old and dead wood is removed because the former loses its 
conductivity for water and the latter secretes toxins which poison the 
plant and would quickly make it grow old. All the sound wood was 
left as long as possible, any eyes, already started into growth, being 
cut back to the stem. Tater, if two shoots would break from where 
one had been cut back, one shoot was rubbed out and, in addition, 
were removed, all breaking-eyes that would have grown toward the 
centre of the plant. Otherwise every outward growing eye was allowed 
to develop, with the object of encouraging each plant to grow freely 
according to its natural habit. . 


Of course there ts nothing original in this method; everyone has 
tried it to a limited extent, and not a few have recorded their opinion. 
One extract must suffice, which is taken from an article by Dr. C. 
Lamplough in the 1914 Rose Annual : 


“In the following spring the method of pruning is exactly 
the opposite to that adopted the first year, whether the object be 
the production of exhibition blooms or a mass of flowers for the 
decoration of the garden. The climbing varieties require merely 
the unripened ends of their shoots removed . . . This also applies 
to the very vigorous dwarfs. In my experience it is a bad practice 
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to prune hard a well-grown plant of such a variety in its second 
vear, for by leaving, say, three or four shoots about four to five 
feet in length and pegging them down .. . 30 or 40 exhibition 
blooms can be obtained from a single plant, and these are often 
finer than the fewer flowers obtained from a hard pruned plant of 
the same variety. The fairly vigorous dwarfs and the strongest 
growing Teas should also be treated much less severely with the 
pruning knife in the second year than is customary with exhibitors, 
for although they cannot be pegged down, the well-ripened shoots 
should be spread out and left nearly their full length, the unripened 
wood being completely removed. In my opinion the old method 
of cutting all Roses to the ground every spring, as if a lawn mower 
had been run over the beds is only advisable for the weakest 
growers and some of the exhibition H.P.’s, which seem only to 
produce fine blooms when not more than one or two buds are left 
at pruning time; but those of more recent introduction give 
much better results with lighter pruning.” 


The only criticism I would add is that my experience shows that 
the method applies equally well to the weakest growers—that, in fact, 
they need it more than their stronger brothers, and that I am not 
sure that drastic pruning is beneficial in any case, except, perhaps, 
for some of the H.P.’s. 


‘But Truth herself, if clouded with a frown, must have some 
solemn proofs to pass her down ”’: 


and these are supplied by the results of the experiments, which have 
exceeded the most sanguine hopes. One and all, the plants have 
increased enormously in vigour, strong shoots are thrown up from the 
base reaching to from four feet six inches to nearly eight feet high, and 
even the dwarf growers, such as Mrs. C. V. Haworth, grow thick shoots 
from two feet six inches to three feet long. The foliage is luxurious, 
and the blooms are not only much more plentiful, larger, more perfectly 
shaped and better coloured, but there is often an added elegance in 
the exquisite curl of the petals that gives to even Caroline Testout a 
touch of dignity. Three plants of Frau Karl Druschki, a Rose of which 
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previously I was not particularly fond, have yielded quantities of perfect 
exhibition blooms, many nearly six-and-a-half inches in diameter and, 
except for about three weeks in July and August, the plants have been 
continually in bloom from June until October. The first season 
numerous strong shoots were thrown up from the base reaching to 
from five feet to eight feet long. These were left their full length and 
either spread out and tied to canes, or pegged down, all the older 
sound wood being left as well. The second year has yielded an enormous 
growth, mostly from the previous year’s canes, so that practically the 
plants have become chmbers, and will be treated as such. George 
Dickson has. thrown a number of very strong shoots, reaching to about 
five feet, yielding blooms as large as those of Frau Karl Druschki, and 
it is noteworthy that only a few were malformed. Marquise de Sinety 
four feet high is more free flowering than when pruned severely. But, 
perhaps, the blooms most interesting to me were some of Melody. 
Previously I had taken very little interest in the one plant I had 
possessed of this variety; this year, however, it produced, among others, 
several flowers of quite outstanding merit. They were almost exactly 
the shape and size of a perfect exhibition bloom of Madame Mélanie 
Soupert, and of a beautiful deep shining sulphur yellow colour, slightly 
tinged with chrome, the colour lasting as long as the flowers. I had 
no idea that Melody could give such perfect Roses. 


But fortunately it is not necessary to set forth my own results in 
detail. The March-April number of Les Amzs des Roses depicts the 
magnificent results obtained in Massachusetts by Mrs. Harriett Foote, 
who for some time has adopted, on a much larger scale, a similar 
method, results which the Secretary of the French Rose Society describes 
as almost shaking his belief in severe pruning, and making him begin 
to think that she is right. 
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GWYNNETH JONES. 
(H.T.) 


Raised by Messrs. S. McGREDY & SON, Portadown, Northern Ireland. 


Awarded a Gold Medal, Summer Show, 1925. 


This is a most attractive Rose. The blooms, which are very large, 
with loose petals, are freely produced on long stems. The colour is a 
brilliant rich vermilion that stands out amongst all other colours in 
the garden. Moderately scented. The foliage is a bright green, free 
of mildew and black spot. The habit of growth is vigorous and 
branching. A delightful Rose for bedding purposes. I have had it in 
my garden for the last two years, and it is a variety that has attracted 
more attention than any other. In commerce. 


HABIT IN ROSES. 


By B. W. PRICE, Tuffley, Gloucester. 


The most generally accepted definition of habit as given in our 
dictionaries is “‘ a tendency or aptitude acquired by custom or frequent 
repetition.”’ In this sense to designate the natural growth of a Rose 
as a “ habit ’’ is somewhat in the nature of a misnomer. The poor | 
Rose, when it has been evolved by the skill of the hybridist and sent 
out into a critical world, is endowed at the outset with good or bad 
qualities in respect to its form of growth inherited in most cases from 
those of its ancestors. In this respect it is usually a hereditary trait 
which it cannot alter or direct, in contrast to the genus homo who, by 
training or will power, can control or curb his natural inclinations. 
But failing a better word “ habit ’”’ is used to describe the form or 
tendency of growth in our Roses, and is used in that connection in these 
short notes. 


First I will deal with what may be termed the “ sprawling ”’ 
habit, noticeable in such Roses as British Queen. Could anything be 
more unfortunate in a variety bearing such a high-sounding title? 
Where ts the dignity of sovereignty? Surely it is the subjects that, 
if any, should grovel and lick the dust. Yet I discarded British Queen 
as a dwarf because its shoots clave too much to the ground, with the 
result that its pure white blooms and sage green foliage became 
bespattered with mud after each heavy shower. The only way to 
grow Satisfactorily Roses with this habit is as half-standards, and as 
such they often do remarkably well. 

Then we have what I might describe as the ‘‘ awkward squad,” of 
which a typical specimen is Chateau de Clos Vougeot. One never 
knows in which direction shoots of this variety will thrust themselves. 
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Some will be straight and upright as a ramrod; others will try to 
bury their tips in the soil; others, again, will point in every conceivable 
direction but the one required to build up the symmietry of the plant. 
I see the advice is often given to prune this variety to inside eyes, 
with the idea of endeavouring to correct this unfortunate ‘ habit.” 
Here, again, the best way to grow it is as a half-standard. I once had 
a row of this variety growing in a border at the top of a low containing 
dry wall, and in this position the results were very effective. The 
shoots carrying the rich crimson-maroon blooms projected in a spirit 
of abandonment over the edge of the wall as if asking the passer-by 
to admire their beauty and sample their sweet perfume, temptingly 
held almost on a level with his nose. 


Then there is the ‘‘ dwarf-bedding”’ habit, such as we find in 
Mrs. C. FE. Pearson. This variety, and some of the Chinas like Queen 
Mab, might almost be classified as ‘“‘ carpet-bedders,’”’ and they do 
admirably as an edging to Rose plots. 

In contrast with these there is what I might term the “ untidy 
squad.” To this belong most of the old Hybrid Perpetuals and many 
of the early Hybrid Teas. One cannot help admiring their fine vigour 
of growth, but it is a problem what to do with the long shoots, especially 
late in the season. These may be anything from 4 to-6 feet in length, 
and give a most wild and unkempt appearance to our Rose gardens. 
Not only so, but on windy days they give a leverage to the wind that 
frequently causes loosening of the roots, and sometimes severance 
and laceration. ‘Three courses are open: they may be pegged down, 
which requires space; they may be staked; or they may be shortened. 
In any case they are just a bit of a nuisance, and if, as often happens, 
they emanate from a variety subject to mildew, the mouldy and 
curling foliage has a woebegone and unsightly look that is most 
objectionable. 

Another class of strong growers has what I will call the “ bushy ”’ 
habit. Typical examples are found amongst the Hybrid Musks. They 
make fine specimen plants and should be given plenty of space to 
develop. Pruning simply consists in thinning out the old wood and 
shortening moderately some of the longer growth. — 
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Then there is the “ branching ”’ habit shown in many of the Teas, 
such as Mrs. Foley Hobbs. These, again, I find look best when grown 
as standards, in which form they make shapely heads. It is difficult 
to get good buds of these for budding purposes, as each shoot seems 
to “ feather ’’ out all down the stem in the early stages. 

Another form of growth I will describe as the “ upright grand,” 
symbolised by our old friend Pharisaer. Here we have restrained 
vigour, for although the growths are fairly tall, they are crowned with 
buds and uniform in height. Roses with this habit make good tall 
bedders. 


Those of ‘‘ robust’ habit are chiefly conspicuous by developing 
sturdy growths of moderate height, and their blooms are carried 
upright on stiff stems. To such belong Mrs. Geo. Norwood and Mrs. 
Bertram J. Walker. 


Another class might be called the “ lopsiders.’”” These have a 
pernicious habit of sending out a strong shoot on the one side which 
seems to absorb all the energy of the plant, to the exclusion of all 
further growth. Mons. Joseph Hill and Mme. Abel Chatenay, to take 
specimens named after both sexes, are typical. 


Very few can be said to have the “ arching’ habit, but now we 
have Golden Spray others may follow. These would make good 
bedders, and very few would be required to make a good effect. 

Others may be described as “ spindly’ and “ weak’’; but the 
average grower will have none of these, so why dwell on such ‘‘ unwanted 
children ’’? 


And lastly I will mention those of what I call the “‘ ideal ’’ habit. 
I say advisedly I, as very few will be absolutely agreed on what 
constitutes an ideal. We all have our ideals, and most of us differ in 
this respect. My conception of perfect growth is found in some of 
our modern Hybrid Teas. They are nicely vigorous, and send up 
uniform growths from near the base at regular intervals. Each shoot 
carries not more than three buds, and they are practically never out 
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of bloom. As dwarfs they make well-balanced plants, and as standards 
shapely heads. To such a noble order belong Mme. Segond Weber, 
Ophelia, Emma Wright, Golden Emblem, Los Angeles, Betty Uprichard 
and many more. 


I might extend the list of ‘‘ habits,’’ but most of our Roses might 
be classified under the headings I have mentioned. To the ordinary 
amateur it conveys more information he really wants to know than 
the designations H.P., H.T., T., etc. Besides which the various races 
have been so crossed by the hybridists that it is becoming most difficult 
to place them in their proper category. Perhaps at some future date 
the N.R.S. may attempt a classification on the lines I have suggested. 


HOW TO TREAT ROSES THE FIRST YEAR 
AFTER PLANTING. 


By Dr. C. LAMPLOUGH, Alverstoke, Hants. 


The year following the time when a Rose tree is received from a 
nurseryman, or removed from the bed where it has been budded and 
planted in its permanent quarters, is certainly the most important 
period of its existence, and the welfare of the plant depends almost 
entirely on the treatment it receives during the first year or eighteen 
months. If Roses are carefully planted in properly prepared soil and 
are well pruned and attended to during the following summer, thev will 
stand a couple of years with but little further attention without much 
harm; but if they are neglected during the first year they will probably 
never recover, even if they do not succumb outright. This applies 
with equal force to Roses of all kinds, and whether they are grown for 
exhibition or garden decoration. We must assume that the situation 
has been carefully selected and the soil properly prepared and the 
trees planted according to the directions given in the National Rose 
Society's Hints on Planting Roses. 


It is a good plan to apply a light littery protective mulch to the 
beds the first winter, as the soil has been well zrated by the trenching 
before planting, although I think it is better not to apply a mulch in 
subsequent winters—at any rate in districts south of the Thames, as 
it prevents surface cultivation during a dry spell. The better method 
is to draw up the earth around the collar of the plants, but at no time 
during the winter should a heavy mulch of decayed manure be applied. 


Pruning should be done during the following March, and is quite 
a simple matter, as it is only necessary to cut the plants down hard to 
an outside bud, pruning the weakest varieties right down to the ground, 
the vigorous Dwarfs to about three or four inches, and leaving even the 
climbers not more than a foot long. Rather err on the side of over- 
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pruning than underdoing it this first spring; indeed, no harm would 
accrue if every Rose tree was cut down to the ground level, for the 
sooner the grower gets rid of the wood sent him by the nurseryman 
the better for the future of the plant. A sharp knife is the proper tool 
to use for this first pruning, as there is no old wood requiring the aid of 
secateurs; but it is as well to remember that the lower part of the tree 
should be held firmly when pruning, as the junction with the stock is 
not very strong in these young trees. It requires a little pluck to cut 
away perhaps three or four fine rods, each six feet long, of well-ripened _ 
wood from such a variety as Climbing, Ophelia or Madame Jules 
Gravereaux; but if this wood is left to bloom the flowers will be small 
and with weak, short stems and, what is of more importance, the 
energies of the plant will be used up in supplying sap to these small 
flowering shoots, whereas if the tree is pruned hard back strong young 
growths are produced early in the season which not only attain a length 
of several feet, but owing to their earliness they have ample time to 
become well ripened before the winter, and will only require a little 
shortening the following spring. 


It is, perhaps, as well at this stage to advise young exhibitors to 
exercise patience during the first summer, and to warn them against 
trying to obtain exhibition blooms from many of their newly-planted 
trees. It is better to encourage as much vigorous growth as possible, 
in order to obtain fine blooms in subsequent years. No doubt a few 
flowers up to exhibition standard will be obtained, and although no 
harm is done in cutting the blooms on these young plants, a too free 
application of the knife to the wood is not advisable, and I would 
strongly advise exhibitors not to enter for classes where Roses are to 
be exhibited in vases, as blooms with long stems are necessary, and 
nothing could be more harmful to young plants than to have long 
shoots cut away in the middle of their season’s growth. For the same 
reason it is better, if possible, to purchase a few ‘‘ buds’”’ for budding 
instead of obtaining them from these young plants. 


It is impossible in this paper to go fully into the cultivation of the 
plants during the two months following the pruning, as their treatment 
does not differ materially from that given to those well established, 
except that the exhibitor should be sparing when disbudding, or 
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removing supernumerary shoots. As his primary object—as already 
stated—is to obtain fine trees rather than exhibition blooms, the 
removal of side shoots tends to check root action. Assuming the soil 
has been well trenched and manured in the autumn, it 1s advisable to 
postpone the application of more manure until the end of May or early 
June. Then, however, if the weather is dry and the surface soil has 
been well crated by the frequent use of the hoe, a fairly thick mulch 
of half-decayed farmyard manure can be applied with benefit. By 
this time the plants will be in vigorous growth and becoming full of 
leaf, and consequently will delight in a generous diet. 


In dry weather, from the middle of June until the end of July, a 
good watering, followed the next day with a liberal amount of liquid 
manure, can be given twice a week; but from that time only plain 
water should be given during dry spells. In this way the plants are 
kept growing vigorously well into August, and with fine weather the 
earliest formed shoots have ample time to ripen. In the following 
spring the method of pruning is exactly the opposite to that adopted 
the first year, whether the object be the production of exhibition 
blooms or a mass of flowers for the decoration of the garden. 


The climbing varieties merely require the unripened ends of their 
shoots removed and, if growing on walls, the shoots should be nailed 
out nearly horizontally, and if grown in the open they should be tied 
out similarly to stakes or pegs. This also applies to the very vigorous 
dwarfs, such as Frau Karl Druschki, J. B. Clark, Hugh Dickson, and 
Avoca. In my experience it is a bad practice to prune hard a well- 
grown plant of such a variety in its second year, for by leaving, say, 
three or four shoots about four to five feet in length, and pegging them 
down, and then carefully and gradually thinning the young growths 
to the number of about six or eight to each shoot, thirty or forty 
exhibition blooms can be obtained from a single plant, and these are 
often finer than the fewer flowers obtained from a hard-pruned plant 
of the same variety. 


The fairly vigorous dwarfs and the strongest growing Teas should 
also be treated much less severely with the pruning knife in the second 
year than is customary with exhibitors, for although they cannot easily 
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be pegged down, the well-ripened shoots should be spread out and left 
nearly their full length, the unripened wood being completely removed. 
In my opinion the old method of cutting all Roses to the ground every 
spring, as if a lawn mower had been run over the beds, is only advisable 
for the weakest growers and some of the exhibition H.P.’s, which seem 
only to produce fine blooms when not more than one or two buds are 
left at pruning time; but the Roses of more recent introduction give 
much better results with lighter pruning. 


ROSES IN THE SPRING. 


By J. FRASER, Kew Gardens, Surrey. 


About a hundred years ago the earliest flowering Rose was the 
Monthly, which in mild seasons sometimes flowered at the beginning 
of April when planted against a wall and more or less protected. Next 
in order came the Cinnamon, in May, to be followed by the Damask 
at the end of May or beginning of June. Writers and poets of this 
country, however, associated the Rose with June or Summer, rather 
than Spring. Anacreon enjoyed a warmer climate and an earlier 
season when he wrote : 


“Rose ! thou art the fondest child 
Of dimpled Spring, the wood and nymph wild ! 
Even the gods who walk the sky 
Are amorous of thy scented sigh.” 


At first blush one could almost imagine that he had been 
anticipating the doings of the National Rose Society; but if he and 
other old writers had been transported to this Spring Show they could 
scarcely have recognised their old favourite, the Rose. In colour, 
size and shape, modern Roses and the means of producing them have 
undergone vast transformation that even the most far-seeing could 
not have anticipated. The thousands of enthusiastic visitors who 
crowded the hall of the Royal Horticultural Society, from the opening 
until the close, evidently came to enjoy a foretaste of summer; indeed, 
a large crowd of them arrived before the appointed time of opening ; 
but the Secretary, Mr. Courtney Page, with the aid of his assistants, 
was equal to the occasion, and having completed the necessary work, 
admitted the eager throng of members. 
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The leading award for a group of pot Roses was accorded to 
Messrs. Chaplin Bros., whose groundwork of Bush Roses, beneath 
the Ramblers and Standards, included such fine varieties as Souvenir 
de Claudius Pernet, Mrs. Herbert Nash, Ophelia, Maud, Golden 
Emblem and Mrs. Tresham Gilbey. Thirty-eight years ago a pair of 
boxes might have held all the decorative Roses seen at an exhibition, 
now they dominate the show. So splendid was the exhibit of Mr. 
Kilisha J. Hicks that the judges recommended a silver-gilt medal in 
addition to the premier award. Particularly fine were the pillars 
along the back of his group, especially Coral Cluster, Ellen Poulsen, 
Tady Reading, Excelsa, Minnehaha, White Orleans, Shalimar and 
Orleans. He also had grand stands of Ladv Hillingdon, Ophelia, 
Madame Butterfly, Maréchal Niel, Richmond, Los Angeles, Mrs. G. 
Norwood, Frau K. Druschki and others. Mr. George Prince had 
quality, but not the weight of blossom, and was accorded the second 
prize for fine stands of Souvenir de Claudius Pernet, Lady Hillingdon, 
Charles FE. Shea and Coral Cluster. Messrs. Ben R. Cant & Sons took 
the third place with beautiful stands of Mrs. Beattie, Cupid and Esme. 


The charming and well-flowered group of Polyantha Roses in pots 
secured first place for the Rev. J. H. Pemberton, who had fine pots 
of cho, White Echo, Edith Cavell, Corrie Koster, Rudolph and Baby 
l‘ourax, the latter being a perpetual flowering blue Rose, and the best 
of that hue yet to hand. The plants of Messrs. Cutbush and Son 
just lacked a few more days to reach perfection. 


The premier place for 24 blooms in exhibition boxes was secured 
by Messrs. Ben R. Cant & Sons, and the colour and quality of Glory of 
Steinforth, Augustus Hartmann, Esine, The Queen Alexandra Rose, 
idith Cavell, and Phoebe were equal to the firm’s best traditions. Mr. 
Hilisha J. Hicks, for second place, had grand blooms of Mrs. Foley 
Hobbs, Rev. F. Page-Roberts, Frank Dunlop and several others. 


It seemns almost a foregone conclusion that Mr. A. T. Goodwin 
will take the premier honours for 12 blooms of one variety if he turns 
up with Maréchal Niel, which he did in unbeatable form with a bloom 
in his stand that was the best in the Nurserymen’s Section. It was 
no dishonour that Mr. Elisha J. Hicks followed with Clovelly, and 
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Messrs. Ben R. Cant with Constance Casson, in this order. Mr. 
Goodwin, though including Maréchal Niel in his two baskets of Roses, 
was beaten by Mr. Elisha J. Hicks, showing Lady Hillingdon and 
Mrs. H. Stevens. He came to the front again with Maréchal Niel, 
where several varieties were admissible, beating Messrs. A. Dickson 
and Sons, showing Fred J. Harrison and a crimson seedling, and Mr. 
Elisha J. Hicks, who was third with a number of varieties. 


The decoration of cut Roses for a dinner table is always a delight 
at these Shows, and if there is less variety at the Spring Show than 
later, the quality 1s always superb. In the open section Mrs. May took 
premier honours with a graceful arrangement of Madame Butterfly, 
lightened with the foliage of Roses and Asparagus plumosus. Mrs. 
Tisdall had a delightfully fragrant display of Richmond, coming in 
second amongst four winners. Her bowl of Mrs. G. Beckwith, on 
long stems, brought Mrs. A. R. Bide to the front, followed by Mrs. 
Tisdall, with Golden Ophelia and Mr. Elisha J. Hicks with Clovelly, 
both showing well. 


Although amateurs are generally considered notoriously bad 
cultivators of Roses, the Spring Show revealed the fact that there 
are giants amongst them, even when it comes to forcing Roses under 
glass. Mr. G. A. Hammond took the premier position for a group of 
Roses with a beautiful basket of Ophelia and superb vases of Mrs. FE. 
Mawley and Rev. F. Page-Roberts. He was followed by Mr. H. R. 
Darlington. The box of 12 bloonis again brought out the prowess of 
Mr. G. A. Hammond, for a bloom of Marcella would have been a credit 
to a champion exhibit of 72. Scarcely less magnificent were his 
blooms of William Shean, Mrs. Edward Mawley, Mrs. Foley Hobbs, 
Mrs. Campbell Hall, I'rau K. Druschki and Avoca. The first prize 
box of six blooms was shown by Mr. H. Oppenheimer, grand blooms 
being W. Ix. Wallace, Mrs. R. D. McClure and Edel, the latter being 
a perfect exhibition white. The Silver-Gilt Medal of the Society 
weut to Mr. Sydney F. Jackson, who was second. This was for the 
best bloom in the Amateurs’ Section, namely, Mrs. C. Lamplough. 
Mr. L. P. Roberts was third with a handsome bloom of Louise Cretté 
in his box. Tor six blooms of one variety Mr. G. A. Hammond was 
again the champion with large flowers of Mrs. Foley Hobbs in the 
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pink of colour; but Mr. Sydney F. Jackson was a good second with 
the same variety. In the class limited to growers of a few pot Roses, 
Mr. C. Chambers took the lead with Mrs. C. Lamplough and Mrs. 
Ioley Hobbs, while Mrs. Courtney Page was a good second. 


The basket of the very large blush white Rose, Mrs. Amy Hanunond, 
was charming and gained first place for Mr. G. A. Hammond; while 
Mr. J. N. Hart was first for a mixed basket. The competition for a 
dinner table decorated with cut Roses was strong, and no less than 
five prizes were awarded by the judges, who must have hat some 
difficulty in allocating them. Mrs. Courtney Page had clearly the 
niost attractive table, with long-stemmed Madame Butterfly interspersed 
with the foliage of Japanese Maples, Maidenhair Fern, and shoots of 
some variety of Rosa Willmottae, whose miniature leaflets had all the 
grace of small fern fronds. Mrs. A. Ruff was second with a decoration 
of Melody in beautiful form and colour. Scarcely less pleasing was 
the decoration of Roselandia, which gained third place for Mrs. Oakley- 
Fisher, to be followed by Mrs. Alex. Robinson, and Mrs. Charlton in 
this order. The bowl of Roses of Mrs. Charlton seemed a departure 
from convention in the short stems of Rose Madame Butterfly, but the 
colour was charmingly fresh, on the whole very attractive, and the 
judges accorded it first place. Mrs. Courtney Page was a good second 
with a decoration of Sylvia, the beautiful pink flowers of which, on 
long stems, looked sprightly. There were seven entries and five 
prizes. In strong competition for a vase of cut Roses the premier 
honours rested with Mrs. Courtney Page, who had a harmonious and 
artistic arrangement of Ophelia and Madame Butterfly. Golden Ophelia 
in the vase of Mrs. Oakley-Fisher was good for the second place, while 
Miss A. K. Lock and Miss E. L. James were also winners in this order. 
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ROSELANDIA. 
: (H.T.) 


Raised by WALTER STEVENS, Hoddesdon. 


Awarded a Certificate of Merit, Spring Show, 1925. 


This is a very fine sport from Golden Ophelia, but of a much 
more vigorous habit. The blooms, which are freely produced on long 
stiff stems, are of a good shape, but somewhat thin. The colour is an 
orange yellow that lasts well, even when the blooms are fully expanded. 
Sweetly fragrant. The plant exhibited was well grown and quite free 
of mildew. Will make a fine decorative and bedding variety. I have 
seen this variety growing under glass at the raiser’s nurseries very 


finely indeed. In commerce. 


ROSELANDIA (H.T.). CERTIFICATE OF MERIT. 
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TWO DAYS’ FESTIVAL OF ROSES: 
THE SUMMER SHOW. 


By HERBERT COWLEY, Editor of ‘‘ Gardening Illustrated.’ 


It would be difficult to find a more charming place to hold a Rose 
Show in London than the gardens of the Royal Botanic Society, 
Regent’s Park, and notwithstanding the dry and hot weather which 
prevailed throughout most parts of the country during June, the 
great Summer Show held on July 3rd and 4th was one of the most 
successful in the annals of the Society. A thunderstorm seemed 
imminent on the morning of the first day, but little or no rain fell in 
the Botanic Gardens. This was the first occasion on which the Society 
had extended its Summer Show to two days. Thanks to the cooler 
conditions on the Show days the blooms lasted fairly well. Whether 
the experiment of two days has justified itself in the minds of the 
Council I am unable to say; but as the conditions were unusually 
favourable on this occasion it may be taken for granted that a two- 
days’ show will be held again next year. The attendance of nearly 
32,000 people must have been a source of great joy to the Council in 
general, and to the Show Committee in particular. The queue for 
the New Seedling Roses at mid-day seemed longer than usual, and I 
was tempted to take a snapshot on the opening day, showing a queue 
of Rose lovers nearly a quarter of a mile long waiting to get a glimpse 
inside the New Seedling Rose tent. 


The general arrangement of the Show was splendid, and those 
responsible are to be congratulated on the success which attended their 
efforts. The trade growers naturally took up much space, and one 
very large tent was not large enough to hold their magnificent groups 
and stands of exhibition blooms. The Amateur Exhibitors were 
almost, if not quite, as good as the Professional, and it is noteworthy 
that more than half the classes of this great exhibition are devoted to 
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the Amateur, showing that he is considered to be an important 
individual by the National Rose Society. The large decorative groups 
of Roses, especially the trade groups, appear to improve every year, 
and these formed a most attractive feature of the Show. The new 
arrangement of allotting separate tables to each exhibitor, which was 
so successful in 1924, was continued with conspicuous success, and the 
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The queue for New Seedling Roses seemed lonver than usual. 
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demand for these spaces was so great that the exhibits overflowed into 
the next tent. It is not the intention of the writer to describe each 
group in detail, this has already been done in the horticultural Press; 
but there were certain trade groups which merit special mention. 
There were no fewer than eight large groups for the champion trophy, 
and each one worthy of special award. It was not easy to choose 
between groups arranged by Mr. Elisha J. Hicks and that arranged 
by Messrs. Alex. Dickson & Sons. Both were splendid, and even the 
judges were not agreed on the question of award.* The exhibition 
blooms in boxes were also of a very high standard, and in spite of all 
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*In Class 19 Mr. Hicks secured first place and Messrs. Alex Dickson & Sons 

were second, but the Edward Mawley Medal for the most meritorious exhibit 

in the Nurserymen’s Classes was awarded to Messrs. Alex Dickson & Sons’ group 
by another set of judges. 
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that is said about exhibition boxes it is hoped that the Society will 
continue to give every encouragement to the Amateur and Trade 
classes for Show blooms, which have contributed so much to the success 
of the Society’s exhibitions. Once again the Colchester growers, both 
Amateur and Trade, were the most successful exhibitors of show 
blooms; indeed, it might almost be said that Essex swept the boards. 


On the eve of the Show an announcement was made of the offer of 
a gold cup by the Daily Mail for the best-scented Rose introduced 1n 1926, 
and the matter was freely discussed among leading rosarians at the 
Show. The new gold cup may be won by any type of Rose, “ Climber 
or Seedling other than a Climber,’’ which is the official phrase covering 
the whole category; and it must be quite new, “‘ Not in commerce, 
and produced in Great Britain or Ireland.’”’ Further particulars 
regarding the cup will be doubtless announced before these notes appear 
in type, but the Society, which has more than 12,000 members will, 
as a part of the celebrations of its Jubilee in 1926, organise a special 
exhibition in Iondon of New Seedling Roses, not only of Roses of 1926, 
but also those of recent years. 


Gold Medal Roses. 


The chief centre of attraction of the whole Show was the tent 
containing the New Seedling Roses raised by Nurserymen and 
Amateurs, and as already stated, the queue for the New Seedling 
Roses on the first day seemed longer than usual. It may be said 
without dispute that the most attractive Rose seen on this occasion 
was “ Dainty Bess,” a remarkable single-flowered Hybrid Tea Rose 
shown by Mr. W. If. B. Archer of Ashford, Kent. Mere words cannot 
convey the beauty and freshness of this vigorous growing Rose. The 
flowers are about four inches across, and very distinct and charming, 
shaded a fresh coral pink of unusual quality, the wavy petals being 
shghtly restricted in the middle, while the old gold stainens are curved 
in over a distinct crimson ring in the very centre. This Rose, raised 
by an Amateur, was the centre of great interest, for it is so dainty, 
and yet, unlike any other Rose in cultivation, the anthers borne on 
rather dark red filaments are not unlike those of Rosa Moyesi. The 
parentage of this seedling is Ophelia x K. of K. There is just one point 
about ‘“ Dainty Bess’ which might very well be touched upon here. 


? 
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It was rumoured that ‘‘ Dainty Bess’ was not a true single Rose, and 
that it is inclined to produce one or two extra petals, as in the case of 
other so-called single Roses. From my own observations of this 
Rose as shown, I was of the opinion that it was a true Single Rose 
having five petals, as a Single Rose should have; but as the question 
formed the subject of much discussion ainong Rosarians, I took the 
opportunity of writing to Mr. Archer, who replies: ‘‘ It gives me great 
pleasure to inform you that ‘ Dainty Bess’ is a Single Rose and, like 
Irish Fireflame and Isobel, etc., it throws out occasionally one or two 
extra petals.’’ Whatever else may be said of ‘‘ Dainty Bess’ it is 
unique, and may possibly be the forerunner of other Roses of great 
charm and singular beauty in the near future. 


The most strikingly brilliant of the New Roses was, undoubtedly, 
Gwyneth Jones. From a colour point of view it was probably the 
most brilliant and outstanding of all Roses in the Show, and the 
flowers are of a colour difhcult to describe. We heard the colour 
referred to as nasturtium red, vermilion, orange red, salmon, terra- 
cotta and flame. The colour is so rich and brillant that a bed of this 
variety in bloom would produce a most dazzling effect. Colour is the 
chief virtue of this Pernetiana shown by Messrs. Samuel MeGredy 
and Son, 


It came as a great surprise to many, including the exhibitor, I 
believe, to find that the Hybrid Musk Penelope had been awarded a 
Gold Medal. It is a most lovely creamy pink Rose with single flowers 
and bronze red stems. Somehow it did not strike one as being a Gold 
Medal Rose; however, all agreed that 1t was a most delightful Rose 
for cutting or for clothing a garden screen. As a garden Rose it 1s 
likely to prove a great acquisition, shown by the Rev. Joseph H. 
Pemberton. Last, but not least, among the Gold Medal Roses comes 
Mrs. Beatty, a magnificent full yellow Rose of exhibition standard, 
and shown in much better form than last year. It 1s vigorous in 
growth and large in flower; of good colour and Tea scented; shown 
by Messrs. B. R. Cant & Sons, Ltd. So much for the Gold Medal 
Roses. I would now like to draw attention to one or two Roses of 
recent introduction that were prominent on this occasion; they are, 
I think, all varieties of outstanding merit. 
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Lilsie Poulsen, dwarf polyantha, a single pink of wavy outline. 


Marcia Stanhope, a lovely white Rose, though not pure white, 
for there is a flush of apricot in the centre. This variety secured the 
“ Gold” in a previous Summer Show, and was well shown again on 
this occasion. 


Dame Edith Helen, H.T., the blooms are bold and full, and the 
colour deep self-pink. It was shown in first-rate Exhibition form, 
and as an Exhibitor's Rose it is very promising, especially where 
“weight ’ is a consideration, but the blooms are so firm and solid 
that it is a little doubtful if they will open satisfactorily in a wet 
season, 

Amateur Exhibition Roses. 


As already mentioned the Colchester Amateurs, as well as the 
Colchester Trade Exhibitors, were very successful on this occasion. 
The Champion ‘Trophy for Exhibition Roses open to Amateurs for 
36 blooms, distinct varieties, was won by Dr. R. C. Turnbull, Colchester. 
It was a grand display, and among the best blooms were J. L. Mock, 
Red Star, Avoca, Mrs. Franklin Dennison and Capt. Kilbee Stuart. 
Mr. J. M. Hart, of Potter’s Bar, was a good second, showing fine blooms 
of Florence Pemberton, Florence Forrester, St. Helena, and Augustus 
Hartmann. Mr. Hart also received the Silver Gilt Medal for the best 
Rose in the Amateur’s Section, with Capt. Kilbee Stuart. The HMdward 
Mawley Challenge Cup for 24 blooms was won by Mr. I*. H. Fieldgate, 
Colchester. Three of his best blooms were Capt. Kilbee Stuart, Mrs. 
Foley Hobbs and White Maman Cochet. Great enthusiasm entered 
into the contest for the Lamplough Challenge Cup for twelve blooms 
open to growers of fewer than a thousand plants of Exhibition Roses, 
This was won by Mr. C. H. Rigg, St. Albans; among his best blooms 
were J. G. Glassford, Modesty, Mrs. Henry Bowles, Lady Anderson 
and dgar Burnett. Mr. S. W. Burgess, Tonbridge, secured first prize 
fora basket of cut Roses with magnificent blooms of Candeur Lyonnaise. 
Mr. Burgess also won Class 54 for a group of Roses. Prominent among 
this group were Edith Cavell, Gloire de Chedane-Guinoisseau and Lady 
Inchiquin. Competition was very good in most of the Amateur Classes. 
There were no less than 15 competitors in Class 35 for six blooms; 
Dr. Panckbridge secured first place, and the following blooms were 
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particularly good: Augustus Hartmann, Lemon Pillar, Mrs. Charles 
Lamplough and Dean Hole. The Nicholson Challenge Cup for 24 
blooms was won by Mr. W. G. Bambridge, Kettering, who showed 
admirable blooms of Candeur Lyonnaise, Capt. Kilbee Stuart, Ophelia, 
Augustus Hartmann, Edel and Souvenir de Claudius Pernet. 


Table Decorations. 


Table decorations seetn very much on the increase. There were 
no less than four classes, and the total number of competitors was 29. 
There were some very brilliant tables, some of them were thought too 
brilliant, but it cannot be said that anything strikingly original was 
attempted by any competitor. Single Roses, which at one time swept 
the board for Decorative Tables, have now a class restricted to them- 
selves. There were several exhibits of Tables decorated with Single 
Roses, all of them very dainty. A pretty table of Mrs. Oakley Fisher 
won first prize for Mrs. L. Colston Hall, Virginia Lodge, Warminster, 
and the second prize was awarded to Mrs. F. Oakley Fisher for a lovely 
table, in which she used the blooms and buds of Irish Fireflame. The . 
third prize was won by Mrs. Courtney Page for a table of Irish Elegance 
and the foliage of the dainty Rosa Willmottiae. There were also seven 
tables, Class 68, for Dinner Table Decoration of any Rose except 
single flowered. A sweet decoration of perfect blooms of Madam 
Butterfly, lightly arranged, won. first prize for Mrs. Courtney Page. 
Second prize was won by Mrs. F. Charlton, of Yiewsley, who also showed 
Madam Butterfly. The third prize was awarded to Mrs. F. Oakley 
I'isher with the variety Roselandia. Class 69 was another decoration 
of Cut Roses for a Dinner Table. ‘There were seven competitors, Mrs. 
I’, Oakley Fisher led the van, winning also the Nickerson prize for 
chaste Table Decoration, in which she used Ophelia most effectively. 
Second. prize was awarded to a table decoration of Betty Uprichard of 
wonderfully effective colour shown by Mrs. H. Barton. Third prize 
was awarded to Mrs. Courtney Page for delightful blooms of Emma 
Wright used most effectively. Very charming, indeed, was the table 
arranged with handsome blooms of Mrs. Henry Bowles by Mrs. L. R. 
May, of Waltham Cross, in the open artistic classes. This arrangement 
was most artistic and beautiful, and left nothing to be desired. A 
gorgeous table of Betty Uprichard, by Mrs. A. R. Bide, Farnham, was 
awarded second prize. 
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Exhibition Roses by Nurserymen. 


Although it is not our intention to record a full list of prize winners, 
reference must, of course, be made to champion trophy classes for 72 
bloonis, distinct varieties. As usual, this was the centre of interest 
for all growers. There were three competitors, and the quality of the 
flowers left little to be desired. Messrs. F. Cant & Co., Colchester, 
secured the trophy by winning first prize for the grand series of blooms 
holding the standard of the champion classes. Some of the best 
blooms in this stand were Edward Mawley, Capt. F. Ball, Charles ‘F. 
Shea, H. V. Machin, Maud Dawson, George C. Waud, Courage, Bessie 
Chaplin, Mrs. Henry Morse, Archie Gray, George Dickson, Vivid, 
J. B. Clarke, Miss Willmott, Princess Victoria, ‘he General, Red Star, 
Augustus Hartmann, Gorgeous, David Gilman and Coronation. Of 
these blooms special meution should be made of Courage, one of the 
finest of all red exhibition Roses, which secured a Silver Gilt Medal 
as the best Rose in the Nurserymen’s Section. In the samme box we notice 
Archie Gray, an almost identical bloom, but slightly brighter in colour. 
Second prize was secured by Messrs. B. R. Cant & Sons, Colchester. 
The noteworthy blooms in this stand were Lord Allenby, Mrs. Ambrose 
Ricardo, Edward Mawley, Capt. Kilbee Stuart, H. V. Machin, Margaret 
Dickson Hanull, Mrs. John Lane, Mrs. Bertram Walker, and Mrs. 
George Norwood. The third prize went to Messrs. D. Prior & Sons, 
Colchester, for a very excellent collection of blooms. Jt will be seen 
that all the exhibition blooms in the Champion Trophy class came from 
Colchester. An interesting competition was provided for in Class 2 
for 32 distinct varieties, three blooms of each arranged triangular. 
The two competitors made a most effective display, the leading 
exhibitors being Messrs. B. R. Cant & Sons, who put up beautiful blooms 
of H. V. Machin, Florence Forrester, Manifesto, Mrs. Henry Morse, 
Lady Inchiquin, of wonderful colour, Capt. Kilbee Stuart, Rev. Page 
Roberts, Horace Vernet, Augustus Hartmann and Mrs. H. R. Darlington. 
Second prize was awarded to Messrs. F. Cant & Co. for another beautiful 
series of blooms; a few of the best were Miss Willmott, The General, 
George Dickson, Mrs. George Marriott, Mrs. B. J. Walker and British 
Queen, 
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Class 3 for 48 blooms, distinct varieties, was a superb effort, there 
being four entrants; the winner in this competition was Mr. C. Gregory, 
Chillworth, Notts, and a good second was found in Messrs. Jarman and 
Co., Chard, Somerset, while Mr. G. Prince, Longworth, Berks, won 
third prize. | 


Class + for 24 blooms, distinct varieties, is always a most interesting 
competition. There were four competitors on this occasion, Mr. Henry 
Drew, Longworth, Berks, won first prize for the most praiseworthy 
exhibit. Another noteworthy competition was that for 8 distinct 
varieties, 3 blooms of each, arranged in triangular manner, for which 
Mr. G. Prince, Longworth, Berks, secured first prize. 


Class 8 for 12 blooms of new Roses distributed since January Ist, 
1921, was the source of great interest to Rose growers generally. There 
were six competitors, Messrs. D. Prior & Son, secured the Kilbee Stuart 
Challenge Cup by winning first prize with examples of Capt. Kilbee 
Stuart, a beautiful sweet-scented crimson Rose. Mr. J. Mattock, 
Headington, was second with the white Marcia Stanhope, and the third 
prize was awarded to the brilliant crimson scarlet Lady Inchiquin, 
shown by Mr. George Prince. 


Decorative Roses. 


It is very gratifying to notice the increased appeal of the Decorative 
Roses, and there is little doubt that this competition tends to promote 
their cultivation. The Baskets of Roses were exceptionally fine. A 
somewhat novel competition was provided in Class 15 for 36 distinct 
varieties, not less than three or more than seven stems of each variety, 
so arranged as to show as far as possible the habit and growth of each 
variety. Of the six exhibitors who altogether made a most effective 
displav, great credit is due to Messrs. A. Warner & Son, Boxted, 
Colchester, for their first prize display. Messrs. Warner have been 
showing extraordinary well this season. Their exhibit on this occasion 
was tastefully arranged, and the flowers were of good quality. 


THE PROVINCIAL SHOW AT BATH. 


By A. CECIL BARTLETT, Kew. 


Someone with the tastes and resources of the historian might 
well have endeavoured to discover when the first Roses were cultivated 
at Bath. It seems quite likely that the Romans, great gardeners as 
they were, who were so fond of Roses and used them for many festivals, 
grew Roses in their gardens in Bath. But, be that as it may, we well 
know that the famous Western city has long been associated with garden 
Roses of especial merit, so that it was good and fitting that our Society 
should hold a Provincial Show there. 


That the Show was worthy of the occasion, and the occasion worthy 
of the Show was fully apparent to the many who were there. The 
City Fathers relaxed one of their rules in honour of the occasion, and 
permitted the tents to be pitched in the beautiful and spacious Royal 
Victoria Park, and there was arrayed Roses in such abundance and of 
such superlative beauty as never before were seen in the West of 
England. 


The gorgeous groups of Roses astounded the visitors, who frankly 
marvelled at the generous masses of blooms of rich fragrance and 
delightful colouring, gazing with rapture at the lovely pillars of Los 
Angeles, Climbing Ophelia, Souv. Claud Denozel and Madam Butterfly, 
aud the mounds of Mabel Morse, Betty Uprichard, and such sorts in 
the first prize group of our late friend Mr. Elisha J. Hicks. A little 
maid breathed, rather than said, “Oh! Mummy, I didn’t know that 
there were such Roses in the world, and so many of them.”’ And there 
were many grown-ups whose faces betrayed the same thought. For 
even to those of us who have seen more Rose Shows in London and in 
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the Provinces both, than we really care to count, the Roses at Bath 
were worthy of the highest admiration. 


Second only to Mr. Elisha Hicks’s magnificent group were the 
lovely arches of American Pillar, Red Letter Day, and K. of K., revealing 
the beauties of many splendid dwarf varieties in Mr. George Prince's 
group. In the class for the somewhat smaller group McGredy set out 
ample vases and stands of Mabel Morse, Lady Inchiquin, Golden 
Emblem, Lady Roundway and such, of great magnificence, while the 
first prize smaller group arranged with such artistry by Mr. John 
Mattock, was also most charming. 


e 


Nor did these three large classes embrace all the exhibits of 
Decorative Roses. There were many exhibits of 24 varieties, and 12 
vases which charmed everyone. Messrs. A. Warner & Son included 
charming Roses of Betty Uprichard, Isobel, Hortulanus Budde, and 
Los Angeles in their first prize exhibit in the former class, while Mr. 
Hicks had equally good blooms in his first prize of 12 vases. 


Seldom has the Jubilee Trophy been won with better exhibition 
blooms than at Bath, when Mr. C. Gregory won the coveted honour. 
Hits 36 specimens were superb, but mention can only be made of a few 
such as Mrs. Dennison, Earl Haig, Rev. F. Page-Roberts, Mrs. K. J. 
Hudson. Messrs. Frank Cant & Co. had to be content with the second 
prize with a collection that at another time might well have been first, 
but they had the consolation of including a perfect specimen of The 
General, the best bloom in the Trade classes. 


Mr. George Prince was at the-top of his form in the class for 24 
exhibition varieties, where he had lovely examples of Lord Charlemont, 
White Maman Cochet, Edel, and Augustus Hartmann. 


Our Society's method of staging many Roses in baskets was new 
to the Bath visitors, who generously expressed their appreciation of the 
beautiful five of Courtney Page, Lord Charlemont, Mabel Morse, and 
others shown by Messrs. McGredy & Son, that of Mrs. Charles Lamplough 
shown by Mr. C. Gregory, and those of other exhibitors. 
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THE AMATEUR’S ROSES. 


The masses of glorious blooms which the Trade growers set up in 
such generous quantity are impossible for the Amateur, but their 
exhibits continued the same high quality. Mr. J. N. Hart added to his 
many successes by winning the Amateur Jubilee Trophy, an honour 
never lightly won. His 24 Roses were fully equal to the best exhibition 
standard, and included a wonderful Candeur Lyonnaise, which was 
awarded the Silver Gilt Medal as being the best bloom in the Amateur. 
Classes. Mr. F. Dennison was a good second in this well-contested 
class. The competition amongst growers of fewer than 1,000 plants 
was also excellent, as Mrs. Henry Balfour had delightful blooms of 
Coronation, Mrs. George Marriott, and Mildred Grant, and she also 
showed sweetly-scented blooms of Mrs. Hubert Taylor, Maman Cochet, 
and White Maman Cochet in her first prize exhibit of Tea varieties. 
The group of Roses so well arranged by Mr. G. Marriott, in which he 
included beautiful vases of Mrs. Henry Morse, Mrs. George Marriott 
and the Queen Alexandra Rose, as well as his baskets of 12 blooms, 
received much well-deserved admiration. 


The many decorated dinner tables were especially delightful 
arrangements, and the artistic use which Mrs. Courtney Page made of 
Madam Butterfly, as well as her vase and bowl of Roses, must have 
made many visitors determined to have similar displays in their own 
homes—if they could. Mrs. Oaklev-I‘isher had an exceedingly charming 
vase of Roses. 


2 


THE NEW ROSLS. 


The Bath people had not yet caught the New Rose habit, so there 
Was no weary waiting in the queue to see the newest and best in the 
Rose world, at the opening time, but they discovered them later. The 
New Rose of the Show was, undoubtedly, Arthur Cook, that deliciously 
fragrant rich crimson H.T., which received a Certificate of Merit at 
the Autumn Show in 1922, and now was awarded a Gold Medal. It 
was shown by Messrs. 8S. MeGredy & Son. Certificates were awarded 
to the shapely Doris Trayler, another of the noteworthy MeGredy 
Roses. It ts also delightfully fragrant and the flushing of peach-pink 
and old gold is very fascinating. Duchess of Atholl, shown by Messrs. 
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Dobbie & Co., has most uncommon colouring. It is a burnished 
golden orange very lightly flushed with peach, and is very fragrant. 
Nanette would have been worth the certificate if only for its fragrance, 
which is exceptional in a wichuraiana variety. It makes very 
charming sprays of prettily waved semi-double, pure white flowers, 
quite two inches across. 


In the Competitive Classes the best 12 blooms of new Roses of 
recent introduction were shown by Mr. George Prince, who included 
exceptionally good blooms of Muriel Dickson, Lord Charlemont, Lady 
Inchiquin, Earl Haig, and Souvenir de Claudius Pernet, while Mabel 
Morse, Mrs. Charles Lamplough, and Captain F. S. Harvey Cant of 
very good quality were shown by Messrs. Frank Cant & Co., in their 
second prize exhibit. 
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GoLp MEDAL. 


ANGELE PERNET (Pern.). 


ANGELE PERNET. 
(Pern. ) 


Raised by M. PERNET-DUCHER, Lyons. 


Exhibited by G. BECKWITH & SON, Hoddesdon. 


Awarded a Gold Medal, Autumn Show, 1925. 


This Rose was very finely staged by Messrs. Beckwith and Son. 
The blooms are of a globular shape, of fairly good form both in the 
bud and when fully expanded. The colour is a dark apricot with a rosy 
sheen, very attractive. Sweetly scented. The habit of growth is 
vigorous and branching. The foliage is a bright glossy green, very 
beautiful. Quite free of Mildew and Black Spot. An ideal Rose for 
bedding purposes, that would perhaps be more effective if planted fairly 


close together. In commerce. 


THE AUTUMN ROSE SHOW. 


By H. H. THOMAS, Ealing. 


If it were said that the National Rose Society’s Autumn Show in 
the Royal Botanic Gardens, Regent's Park, on September 17th and 
18th, 1925, was the best the Society has ever held at that season, those 
readers of the Rose Annual who were among the visitors would be, in 
all probability, in agreement. There can be no doubt that the Show 
provided a magnificent display of autumn Roses, astonishing in their 
profusion, superb in their colouring, many of them of fascinating 
fragrance. 


BEST NEW ROSE OF THE YEAR. 


Surely there was never such a remarkable collection of new Roses 
at an autumn Show; they rivalled in number and in splendour those 
staged at the Summer Exhibition. So far as it is possible to judge a 
Rose without having grown it—probably it is impossible—the dark, 
velvety-crimson, fragrant Arthur Cook seemed altogether worthy of 
the high award of the Clay Challenge Cup for the best new seedling 
Rose of the year. May it prove to be the ideal Rose when given 
ordinary cultivation in amateurs’ gardens, for it is there that the final 
and the only satisfactory tests are carried out. It was glorious to look 
upon, and its fragrance certainly did, as the I‘rench have it, “‘ jump to 
the nose.”’ 


GOLD MEDAI, ROSES. 


Margaret McGredy, scarlet, flushed with orange—a wonderful 
shade of colour—won a gold medal, and for its colour alone seemed to 
be worthy of it. Both these novelties were shown by Messrs. McGredy 
and Son, Portadown. 


Another gold medal novelty, startling in its colour scheme, was 
Messrs. Beckwith’s Angéle Pernet, a mingling of old gold and salmon 
and having the fruity fragrance and fine foliage that are characteristic 
of the best of the Pernetianas. 
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A gold medal was won by the variety Countess of Dartry, shown by 
Doctor Campbell Hall; it is a very large, very sweet, carmine-coloured 
H.T. Four promising novelties won the Certificate of Merit. They 
were Desmond Johnston (McGredy), Golden Gleam (Beckwith), Mrs. 
S. W. Burgess (S. W. Burgess), and Lady Helen Maglona (A. Dickson). 


As always, and especially in the autumn, the exhibition Roses 
elicited warm praise, inspired by admiration of the skill that produced 
them. Mr. A. Dickson, Dundonald, Belfast, was too good for the 
other competitors and carried off the first prize for 24 blooms, distinct. 
Mr. C. Gregory, Chilwell, was an excellent second, and his exhibit 
contained a superb bloom of H. V. Machin, which won the silver-gilt 
medal for the best bloom in the nurserymen’s classes. Mr. G. Prince © 
still reigns supreme among the Teas and Noisettes (I did not notice many 
Noisettes !) and he would surely be as disconcerted as the public would 
be surprised if the chief prize for exhibition Teas went elsewhere than 
to Oxford. 


NO CABBAGES ! 


But the chief feature of the Show was found in the glorious display 
of garden and decorative Roses. They were the centre of attraction 
and the visitors besieged them. ‘‘ What I like about this Show,” 
said a visitor to his companion as they were admiring the exhibits of 
garden Roses, ‘‘is that you see Roses, Roses, and again Roses.” 
““ Yes,”’ she replied—‘‘ no cabbages ! ”’ 


The groups in Class 9 provided a Rose Show in themselves; they 
furnished delightful masses of all that are most fascinating and most 
reliable among the Roses grown to grace our gardens in summer and 
in autumn. There were nine entries, and Messrs. McGredy & Son’s 
display was adjudged the best. A few of their loveliest blooms were 
M. D. Hamill, Emma Wright, Mabel Morse and Independence Day. 
The flowers were of superb quality, the grouping bold and free, and 
overcrowding was conspicuously absent. Some of the competitors 
obviously lost points because they used too many blooms. (What an 
advantage it would be if all the competitors’ cards were on the same 
side of the exhibits—it would save much searching.) 
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THE SPICE OF NOVELTY. 


Just as a straw may show the direction of the wind, so did the 
first prize exhibit of Messrs. Harkness & Co. in Class 12 for a display 
of 36 distinct varieties of Roses, demonstrate how even a trifling 
departure from the orthodox and the commonplace found commendation 
in the eyes of the visitors and the judges, too. What had they done? 
They had merely placed a few suspended baskets of Roses over their 
group. But what a difference these made! At once the eye was 
attracted to them, for they struck a note of novelty. 


Mr. John Mattock, Headington, and Mr. G. Lilley, Cippenham, 
' were first and second respectively in the class for 24 decorative Roses 
arranged in a space 8 feet by 3 feet. 


The classes for baskets of Roses again proved a great attraction, 
though they lacked some of the magnificence of the baskets of summer 
blooms. Messrs. Chaplin Bros., Waltham Cross, were first for five 
baskets, Mr. C. Gregory, Chilwell, for three baskets, and Messrs. T. Smith 
and Son, Stranraer, were first for three baskets, each basket containing 
one variety. The varieties George Dickson, Florence Forrester, Frau 
Karl Druschki, Lady Pirrie and Mrs. Henry Morse were exceptionally 
good. 


Dwarf Polyantha Roses were splendidly represented by Kirsten 
Poulsen, Alice Amos and Else Poulsen, in the first prize exhibit of 
baskets of these varieties from Messrs. D. Prior & Son, Colchester. 


THE AUTUMN AMATEUR CHAMPIONS. 


Mr. John Hart, Potters Bar, may be considered to be the autumn 
amateur champion, for he won the first prize in the chief class for 
exhibition Roses—12 blooms, distinct varieties—and his exhibit 
contained the best bloom shown by an amateur, the dark red J. G. 
Glassford, for which the silver-gilt medal was awarded. 


Class 28 for a basket of cut Roses provided the hottest contest 
in the amateurs’ section—there were 11 entries—and all the greater 
credit, therefore, is due to the winner, Mr. T. C. Wiseman, Faversham, 
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who showed the variety Covent Garden. The Metropolitan champion 
was Mr. A. Norman Rogers, Putney, who was first for Roses grown 
within 5 miles of Charing Cross; he had an excellent bloom of George 
Dickson. Of the Exhibition Roses one of the chief favourites in the 
Show was the flesh pink Coronation, judging by the number of times 
it was seen in the stands. 


SOME ARTISTIC ENHIBITS. 


The Amateur’s class for a bowl of cut Roses aroused keen 
competition. The favourite variety was Madame Butterfly, and this 
was used by Mrs. Courtney Page in her first prize exhibit. Other 
varieties are gaining favour for decorative work, among those prominent 
at the Show being Ruth and Betty Uprichard. The class for a vase 
of cut Roses also attracted many competitors, among whom Miss 
M. E. West, Reigate, won the first prize with the variety Richmond. 
Mrs. Courtney Page showed the most attractive bowl of cut Roses, 
atranged with Rose foliage only: the flowers of Irish Elegance and the 
foliage of Rosa pteracantha, with its brilliantly coloured spines, and 
Rosa rubrifolia made up a charming and decorative exhibit. The 
best dinner-table decoration with Roses was arranged by Mrs. Courtney 
Page, who used the variety Roselandia, a welcome change from the 
ubiquitous Madame Butterfly and Ophelia. The Roses Betty Uprichard 
and Roselandia were the favourites for table decoration, followed 
closely by Isobel, Ophelia and Madame Butterfly. 


Someone, some day, will introduce into the schedule a class offering 
prizes for the most realistic representation of a garden of Roses, and 
by that time there will be classes for a Rose pergola and Rose pillars, 
and for the best Roses in each of the chief colours. Then also the 
Society will have its own Rosery and there will be no need to ask the 
question, as now so many do, ‘‘ Where do the gold medal Roses go 
to?” But the millennium is not yet. 


PROPAGATION OF ROSES BY BUDDING. 


By THE EDITOR. 


The operation of budding consists in taking a small piece of bark 
containing an embryo eye, called the bud, and inserting it beneath 
the bark of another tree, which is called the “stock.” It is a verv 
important operation, is best done in July and August, and in order 
to be successful much care must be exercised. It pays for the trouble, 
and there is nothing more interesting, from a Rosarian’s point of view, 
than watching the development of the bud in the Spring following. 
In April the tiny bud starts into growth, and in a little more than 
three months develops into a fuli tree, and produces—well, probably— 
the best blooms it ever will bear. In this country we use only the 
Briar, R. laxa, and rugosa stocks, but the Continental growers use 
also the polyantha, Manetti, De la Grifferaie and sub-species of R. laxa. 
I have tried most of them, but dwarf plants budded on them do not 
move well, and for that reason they are—and rightly so—discarded 
by most of the British nurserymen. The rugosa stock is now being 
extensively used in this country for Standards, and it is surprising 
what fine heads they produce, and, what is most important still, the 
plants move well. 


The Briar stocks comprise the Standard Briar, the Seedling-briar 
and the Briar-cutting. The Standard Briar is obtained from the 
hedgerows, and is useful for producing specimens for lawns and on 
the sides of walks. It is the best stock for Exhibition Teas, and will 
thrive in almost any soil, provided protection be given to the head in 
winter. The Seedling-briar, which may be used for any dwarf variety, 
is particularly useful for H.T.’s and Teas, and is the best stock for 
heavy land. The peculiarity of this stock is that, although Roses 
budded on it do not as a rule make large plants the first year, they 
are the most lasting and stand moving well. The Briar-cutting is 
a capital stock for all varieties, and undoubtedly produces the finest 


lig. 1.—Standard Stock. lig. 2.—Standard Stock. 
Untrimmed. Ready for Planting. 


Fig. 3.—Standard Stock. 
Ready for Budding. 
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maiden plants and blooms, and does best on light soil. Its advantages 
over the Seedling-briar are, that it is easier to bud, that its roots run 
in a lateral direction, and consequently keep near the surface, and 
therefore can more quickly assimilate liquid manure—whereas the roots 
of the Seedling-briar take a downward course, and do not respond to 
manurial treatment as quickly. 


In selecting the site for planting the stecks, it is well to remember 
that the poorer the soil the more certain it is that the budding will 
be successful. Stocks that are planted on richly manured land 
continue to make rapid growth through the season, and the constant 
flow of sap drowns or swamps the bud, and a very large percentage 
fail, whereas those planted in poor soil stop growing about the end of 
September. Some years ago I tried some experiments with dwarf 
briar stocks, and the results were :—Soil double trenched and heavily 
manured resulted in 45 per cent. of failures; soil double trenched and 
no manure resulted in 1 per cent. of failures; which is pretty 
conclusive. 


The Standard-briars should be planted in November, but it will 
be necessary before doing so to trim the roots or stumps. The men 
who obtain them from the hedgerows seem to have no idea of getting 
them out properly, consequently the stocks are usually brought in with 
what root they have badly mutilated and bruised. These stocks must 
be trimmed (Fig. 2), and as they are usually too thick to cut with a 
knife a small tenon saw should be used, taking care to afterwards trim 
the rough edges smooth with a sharp knife. At the same time note 
any eyes and cut them out, as if left they later on produce suckers. 
They may be planted about a foot apart in rows three feet between, 
and should be allowed to grow on just as they like. Do not remove 
any of the lateral shoots from the stems during the growing season; 
leave all until the Autumn, and then cut away any unbudded wood, but 
not before. 


The Seedling-briar, the Briar-cutting and the Rugosa stocks are best 
planted in February, but before doing so it is necessary to shorten the 
roots and heads. They may be planted ten inches apart in rows that 
have two feet space between. The Seedling-briar should be planted 
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so that the collar, or junction of the root with the head, is level with 
the surface of the soil. The Briar and Rugosa cuttings should be planted 
two inches deep, and then earthed up like potatoes to the height of three 
inches. An ordinary garden trowel will be found the best tool to 
plant with, but I sometimes use a hand dibber for the Seedling-briars. 
Planting completed, all that will be necessary from then will be to 
use the hoe freely between the rows until the middle of July, when 
budding must commence. Be sure and have a good knife—Saynor'’s 
long-handled No. la is in my opinion the best—and keep a keen edge 
on it. For that purpose I use a piece of thick linoleum sprinkled with 
a little emery knife powder, and then an occasional rub or two of the 
blade on it is all that is necessary. 


Start with the Standard stocks first, as they are very susceptible 
to drought, and a few warm days after the end of July will quickly 
stop the flow of sap, and in spite of watering render the stocks useless 
for that year. The dwarfs may be budded up to the middle of 
September, but the best month for the work is August, as there will 
be time to look over the stocks again, and any failures that may 
be found can be rebudded, but below, and on the opposite side to the 
first attempt. It will be necessary to have the stocks and buds what 
is termed ripe, that is, when the sap in the stock is active, and there 
is no trouble in raising the bark, and the bud should be sufficiently 
matured to come away without difficulty from the wood. Preference 
should therefore be given to medium sized summer shoots, from 
which the flower has recently fallen (Fig. 4); the buds will then be 
just in the right condition to work. Select only healthy growths, 
with good plump eyes, and avoid all pliable and pithy shoots, which 
only carry immature buds, and rarely succeed. 


Snip off all the leaves to within half an inch of the bud, so as to 
have a handle with which to work the bud into position later (Fig. 5). 
The Standard stocks are budded on the lateral or side shoots, and 
there will probably be several growing out from the main stem. Do 
not choose the strongest, but select two of medium size that are a 
little more than half ripe and growing freely, and rub off the thorns 
with a piece of rag for about two inches up. Have the shoots of the 
variety you wish to bud ready in a box, covered up with fresh damp 


Fig. 4.—The right shoot 
for buds. 


Fig. 6.—Method of Cutting bud. 


Fig. 5.—Shoot showing leaves 
cut off. 
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grass to prevent drying. Now make a traverse cut in the bark of 
the lateral about one-third of an inch long, and one and a half inches 
from the main stem, then make a straight longitudinal cut up from the 
stem, to the traverse cut, taking care to only go just as deep as the 
wood, and no deeper. We now have cuts making the letter -—. 
Reverse the budding knife, and with the flat end gently raise the 
bark on either side of the last cut (Fig. 11), but on no account force 
this operation, or bruising will occur. Now take a shoot from the 
box, and from it cut the bud. This is done with a slicing cut, 
starting about an inch above and going gradually deeper as it passes 
under the bud, and coming out again an inch below (Fig. 6). We 
now come to the important detail of separating the wood from the 
bark, without tearing away with it the immature soft growth, which 
forms the inside of the bud. If the bud has been sliced off properly 
(Fig. 7), the bark at the lower end will extend beyond the wood a 
little, and by giving it a slight bend we are enabled to take hold of 
the wood with the finger and thumb of the left hand. Keep the 
thumb nail of the right hand firmly across the centre of the wood, 
immediately behind the bud, and then just give a little sideways 
snatch. This will divide the wood, leaving the top portion still 
attached to the bark which, in turn, will come away quite easily, and 
by taking it out in this manner there is less likelihood of tearing away 
the immature growth of the bud (Fig. 9). If when the wood is 
removed and the inside of the bud looks hollow (Fig. $), it shows 
the immature growth also has come away and the bud rendered 
useless, so another bud must be taken or failure is certain. ‘Trim 
the bark as shown in Fig. 10 and take the bud by the leaf stalk 
and slip it into the cut already made in the stock, so that it reaches 
to tke end nearest the stem. Part of the bark will be left over the 
traverse cut, and this may now be cut so as to fit the opening exactly 
(Fig. 12). The bud is then tied in with soft rafha; do not use cotton. 
Start at the bottom and gradually work upwards, taking care that the 
coils partly cover one another, after the style of a puttee (ig. 13). 
It is a good plan after making the one coil, or turn, above the bud, 
to take the rafha back, and give an extra tight turn round the base 
of the leaf stalk, and then go on up to the top, when tie. 


At the end of about three weeks have a look at the buds, but do 
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not untie the coil, and sec if they are alive. If well, leave them, but 
if dead try again on another lateral. The tie should be removed at 
the end of six or seven weeks, and the stocks can then be left to 
themselves until the end of October. Then, and not before, go over 
them, and cut out all useless and unbudded wood, and shorten the 
budded laterals back to within about six inches of the bud. I find 
this an excellent practice, as it helps to plump up the buds before 
severe weather sets in. The piece of wild growth may be left on 
until the beginning of the following June, when it should be removed 
with a sharp knife just above the bud. The advantage in leaving it 
until then is that it draws the sap in the early spring, and by keeping 
the wild shoots pinched back it is diverted to the bud. As the buds 
do not in the first year make a very strong join and are very liable to 
be blown out by the wind, it will be necessary to splice on the main 
stem a light stick—an 18-in. unpainted flower stick is the best—to tie 
the new growths to for safety (Fig. 16); they can be removed at the 
end of the year.- It will be necessary, too, in very severe weather 
to give a little protection to the buds, and this may easily be done 
bv just tying a small piece of hay on the lateral. 


The budding of dwarf stocks is carried out in the same way, except 
that instead of putting the bud on to a lateral shoot it is put on the 
main stem, or old wood of the Briar-cutting, on a level with or slightly 
below the ground (Fig. 14), and on the Seedling-briar just below the 
collar. Do not cut away any wild growths, they can easily be bent 
back, and fortunately the thorns are soft and do not tear the flesh very 
much. I always wear a pair of cuffs made of a material called 
“Jean ’’ of double thickness, to button round the wrist, and this 
protects from all scratching. The soil is first removed from around 
the stock to the depth of about a couple of inches below the surface— 
a mason’s pointing trowel is by far the best tool for the purpose—and 
the stem wiped with an old piece of cloth, just to free it from any 
dirt. The operation now proceeds in the same way as in Standards, 
save that only one bud is put into the stock, and care must be taken 
not to allow any dirt to enter the cut. It sometimes happens that 
the dwarf stocks are extra large and the buds correspondingly small. 
In such cases cut a thin strip of the bark away, so as to prevent it 
meeting again, before inserting the bud. Use rafha to tie in with 
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and there will be no occasion to go round and unfasten it, as it has a 
happy way of rotting off after serving its purpose. Sometimes we 
have given us some precious buds that are either not quite ripe or 
are over-ripe. When such is the case simply slice off the bud with 
as little wood as possible; do not attempt to remove the wood but 
put the whole in as low down as possible, only take care to tie 
in extra firmly. It often happens that some of the buds will start 
growing out almost at once; that will not matter provided they are 
not forced through cutting away any wild growth. The dwarf stocks 
may now be left until the middle of February, when the whole of the 
wild growth should be cut away just above the bud (Fig. 15), and at 
the same time cut hard back any that may have grown out the previous 
Autumn and stake each stock with a cane to tie the shoot to later. 


The stocks will bleed a good deal, so the work is best done on a 
cold day, as the sap will then be less active. Do not apply 
“ knotting ’’ or paint to the cut, as it will do more harm than good. 
During the winter the buds become covered up with decayed 
vegetation and earth, which protects them, so about the second week 
in April the rows should be examined, and with the point of a mason’s 
trowel just remove the soil from around each bud. When doing this 
it will be found that some of them have made quite active new 
growths, and these should be pinched back as they are certain to be 
damaged by frost. From May onwards the growth is very rapid, and 
it is of vital importance the shoots should be carefully tied to the 
stakes, when about four or five inches high. They soon become top 
heavy, and the least knock or a puff of wind will send them over, and 
so spoil the work. 


To obtain the best results the planting of stocks in as poor a soil 
as possible was advised, and in order that fine plants may be produced 
the necessary nourishment must now be provided for them to draw 
upon. Therefore, after the wild growths have been cleared away 
in February, apply a liberal dressing of farmyard manure, but where 
this cannot be obtained that of the horse or cow will do, provided it 
is thoroughly decayed. The manure should be spread between the 
rows and forked in, care being taken not to go too close to the stocks. 
A dressing of Clay’s Fertilizer, at the rate of one and a half ounces 
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to the square yard, should follow the third week in May, and agaiu 
in the middle of July. This will provide sufficient food for the plants 
unless the blooms are wanted for Exhibition purposes, and if that is 
the case, feeding will have to be resorted to as well. We are told 
Roses are gross feeders, and established plants that are making big 
growths may be, but not so the maidens. Feed gradually, and both 
animal and chemical manures may be used, taking care, however, not 
to allow them to come into direct contact with the young growths. 
By the first week in May the shoots will be about two inches high; 
then a watering of liquid animal manure, to which a little super- 
phosphate of lime has been added, may be given between the rows. 
This should be followed ten days later with a dressing of Ichthemic 
guano, at the rate of one and a half ounces to the square yard, spread 
evenly over the ground. It is well to mix this with four times its bulk 
of burnt earth or road sand before applying, and the ground should 
be hoed immediately afterwards. The plants must be daily carefully 
looked over for insect pests. 


Climbing Roses, especially the wichuraianas, are a little difficult 
to bud, as their buds do not plump up like the H.P.’s do. The stocks 
intended for them are best planted in a position that is to be 
permanent—plant two close together and bud both with the same 
variety, then if one fails no time wili be lost. Or they may be treated 
in almost the same manner as other budded stocks, and moved into 
permanent quarters as dormant buds in October. In that case the 
wild growths must be at once shortened and finally cut back in 
February. By adopting either of these methods a year’s growth will 
be saved. 


Raisers of seedling Roses are, as a rule, very anxious to see the 
results of their labours. Generally the tiny seedlings flower in May, 
when newly-planted stocks will not be ready for budding; but if a few 
dwarf stocks—Briar cuttings for preference—are planted out towards 
the end of October in a warm position, they will soon become established, 
and by the middle of May be in active growth. It is then we can force 
matters a little by budding them with the seedlings, and afterwards 
bending over the stocks—be very careful, or they will break—until they 


Fig. 14.—Dwarf stock showing 
position of bud and method of 
tving in. 


Vig, 15.—Dwarf stock wild 
growth cut away. 

The portion of stick showing 

is for tving the new growth to. 


Fig. 16.—Showing sticks 
spliced on for tying the new 
growths to. 
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lie flat on the ground almost at a right angle, with the bud pointing 
upwards instead of outwards. A brick should be placed on the head 
stock to keep it down in position. Ina short time the bud will commence 
to grow, and when about 3 inches high all the wild growth should be 
cut away, and by the end of August it will have made quite a big shoot, 
which before the Autumn frosts supervene will have given its verdict. 


In conclusion, do not attempt to bud in the rain, or when the 
stocks are wet, as if water finds its way in between the bud and the 
stock it will be fatal. 


BUDDING ROSES IN POTS. 


By HERBERT OPPENHEIMER, Vice-President, Caterham. 


These notes are not intended to deal with budding generally ; 
readers are assumed to have some experience in budding stocks in the 
open ground, or else to have made themselves familiar with our 
Honorary Secretary’s article appearing in the preceding pages. 


The art of budding Roses in pots is merely indispensable to those 
who grow Roses under glass, but is also very useful to every Rosarian. 
Nothing is more annoying than to have a number of blank spaces 
amongst our newly-planted Rose beds in the summer. Unfortunately 
such casualties only become apparent at the end of April and in May, 
when it is too late to replace them from the open ground; but if we 
have a few reserve plants which have been budded in pots, nothing 
is easier than to transfer them to beds in the open ground in May, 
June, or even July. Water the pot copiously in the morning, keep it 
in a shaded position during the day, shake the plant out of the pot 
in the evening, and remove all drainage material; then slightly loosen 
the soil on the outside of the ball, and plant so as to cover it about 
1 inch deeper than it was in the pot, working a little gritty light soil 
all round the roots. Tread the surrounding soil firmly and give the 
plant a good watering. By this method there will be no indication 
whatever that the plant has been moved, not a leaf will flag, and the 
newcomer will hold its own well with the Roses which were planted in 
the previous autumn. 


I will assume that you start with a good stock of rooted briar 
cuttings, or briar seedlings, and generally speaking, I much prefer 
cuttings for pot work. Select your strongest-rooted briars and pot 
them up as early in the autumn as they can be safely lifted, generally 
after the first cold spell in October or November. Mr. Page rightly 
advises that rooted briars for budding in the open ground should not 
be planted until February, otherwise with their unlimited root run 
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they will make such rampant growth by July-August that many buds 
would be swamped and much valuable time will be wasted in keeping 
the numerous long shoots out of the operator’s way; but briars in pots 
are of much slower growth and take much longer to establish them- 
selves, and our object being to have the plants in vigorous growth by 
July and August we should get them settled at the earliest safe date. 


The preparation of roots and shoots is the same as for the open 
ground, but the soil must be of an entirely different character. Mr. 
Page's figures as to the relative percentages of failures of buds on 
briars planted in manured soil and in poor soil in the open are very 

striking, but when we consider the reason for that difference it will 
- become clear at once that it is not applicable to the budding of Roses 
in pots. Inthe open ground there is, or should be, always a fair amount 
of moisture in the ground by budding time, and if our stock is growing 
in richly-manured soil with a full supply of moisture when the bud is 
inserted the excessive flow of sap often drowns or swamps the bud; 
but fortunately when we operate on stocks in pots we have perfect 
control of the flow of sap on any particular day, and can so regulate 
matters that even in a rich soil the flow shall not be excessive. Water 
the plants adequately up to the day before you wish to bud, then place 
them in a shady and dry position so that the soil at budding time is 
still moderately moist. After budding, undue flow of sap is prevented 
by keeping the soil on the dry side for about three weeks, by which 
time the bud usually has grown in, and then gradually increasing the 
water supply to the normal. Of course reasonable discretion has to 
be used, and the pots must never be allowed to become quite dry 
during the three weeks after budding; just enough water must be given 
to keep the plants growing and no more; they must never be allowed 
to flag. As the difficulty in reference to rich soil does not apply to 
briars in pots, it is obviously an advantage that the soil should be rich 
for the briar, as the Rose bush will probably remain in the same soil 
for several years, and a poor medium within a limited space is not 
conducive to success. A greasy fibrous loam with an ample mixture 
of well decomposed manure, some }-inch bones, a little bone meal, a 
sprinkling of coarse sand and a fair supply of lime in a non-caustic 
form, make a good mixture. Although I am more clumsy-fingered 
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than most budders, my failures in a rich soil of this kind never exceed 
5 per cent. Six-inch pots, and for the very strongest-rooted briars 
7-inch pots, are ample. Many growers believe in potting the briars 
in very small pots and potting them on, in April; but April is a busy 
month, and I do not consider that the advantages gained are sufficient 
to warrant the extra work involved. It is essential to plant the rooted 
briars very firmly; in fact if the potting soil is in the right condition 
as regards moisture, it is almost impossible to pot too firmly. Ample 
drainage is also indispensable. | 


If, like myself, you are not very nimble-fingered, it is very much 
easier to bud stocks in a place where the bark has been -covered by 
soil, and thereby remained fresh. In the open ground this object is 
achieved by earthing up our briars. In pots that method is impossible, 
and it is also very undesirable to fill the pots almost to the rim with 
soil, and I have found that the following method answers very well. 


Piant your briars in the pots so that the top roots are about 
14 inches below the rim. Take a piece of very fibrous greasy loam 
about 2 inches wide and wrap it tightly round the stem of the briar 
just above the soil, so that it adheres to the stem. Then add another 
4 inch of soil to the pot, so as to fill it within an inch of the rim. Next 
fill up the pot to the rim tightly with small stones or pebbles; those 
which will pass through a 4-inch sieve and not through a }-inch are 
about the right size. At first sight this work may seem rather a waste 
of time; but in the summer it will pay for itself many times over, for 
the covering of stones acts as a protective mulch to the pot, and. the 
work of watering in the summer is reduced to one-half of what it would 
otherwise be. Moreover, this preparation is very beneficial to top-root 
action, as the roots will not be exposed in midsummer to the scorching 
rays of the sun, and will be ready for the top dressing as soon as it is 
applied. 


Having potted up our briars the next step is to provide suitable 
winter quarters for them until growth commences in the spring. The 
one essential is to prevent the soil in the pots from becoming sodden 
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with moisture during that period. The briar is one of the hardiest of 
plants, and does not require coddling; but if the pot is full of water 
and a hard frost causes the water to freeze inside the pot, there are 
sure to be many losses. The cold frame is the ideal place for them, 
but frame space is scarce in winter, and any position fairly sheltered 
from rain and snow will do, e.g., an open shed, a covered balcony, etc. 
I have rigged up a few old garden lights on stout poles in an exposed 
position, under which I place the briars. This simple and inexpensive 
structure keeps the plants protected from excessive moisture, and just 
sufficient rain and snow is driven by the wind on to the pots to keep 
them from getting bone dry, and they receive no attention whatever 
from the beginning of November until about the end of April. 


As soon as warm spring weather arrives the potted briars are 
placed on a bed of ashes in the open, plunged to about two-thirds of 
their depth, and now they must receive regular supplies of water 
according to the weather. During hot-dry weather, when the briars 
are in strong growth they will take any amount of water, and if the 
drainage is adequate you can hardly give them too much or too often, 
and by the beginning of July you should have strong, established plants. 


Now we are ready to commence budding, and we have the advantage 
of being able to perform that task at any time when the buds are in 
the right condition, for we are independent of climatic conditions so 
far as the stocks and the budding is concerned. The work is best 
performed in a cool shed, to which the pots are moved the day before 
budding. Remove the stones and the piece of turfy loam from the 
stem, and you will find a fresh and pliable piece of bark ready for 
your budding knife just in the right place for inserting the bud. The 
actual operation itself is exactly the same as budding in the open, 
but with the advantage that there is no necessity for stooping, and the 
work can be performed in a comfortable position. I find that I can 
bud twice as many pots within a given time as I can plants in the 
open. After the bud is inserted I apply rather more than 3} inch of 
top dressing of very rich soil, and keep the budded briars on the dry 
side for two or three weeks. They are then placed in their bed of ashes 
again with the inserted bud pointing to the north, so as to prevent it 
starting into growth before the winter, if possible. 


Q 
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Now a word about budding standards in pots. <A standard bnar 
requires still longer to establish itseif in a pot than a briar cutting or 
briar seedling, and should, therefore, be potted up as early as possible 
and encouraged to establish itself as quickly as possible. Seven-inch 
pots are best for budding standard briars. Rugosa standard briars 
(which are alwavs budded in the stem) establish themselves fairly 
quickly, but dog briar standards are not quite so active. The work of 
budding briar standards in pots 1s performed exactly as with plants 
in the open, but if we find that the side shoots of the standard are not 
quite strong and thick enough for budding when the buds are ready, 
then if our briar standards are voung it 1s quite easy to secure blooms 
for next spring by inserting one or two buds in the stem of the briar 
exactly as with rugosa standards, and my experience has been that 
young standard briars, if treated in that way, give particularly fine 
blooms. 


The routine of slackening and removing ties is exactly as for plants 
budded in the open, and except for this and regular attention to watering, 
the plants require no attention from the time of budding until the 
arrival of wintry weather. Then it is essential to bring the plants 
gradually to a rest by absolutely cold treatment, otherwise there will 
be an excessive amount of bleeding when the briars are cut down; at 
the same time it is necessary to avoid all excess of moisture, and the 
pots should be dealt with in the same way as advised for potted bnars 
during the previous winter. 


The cutting away of that part of the briar which is no longer 
required should be performed exactly as with plants in the open, and 
this work should be done at least a fortnight before it is intended to 
apply any heat. If the roots are not in action and the briars have been 
kept dry and cool, then the cut will have hardened after a fortnight 
and there will be very little bleeding when we begin to start the bud 
into growth, which is our next task. 


Maidens are notoriously capricious; some are shy and require a 
good deal of coaxing, and others are too forward. Some buds will lie 
dormant for months and not begin to start until March or April, 
although the minimum temperature in the greenhouse may have 
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been 55 or 60 degrees. The best way of dealing with these slow starters 
is to plunge the pots into soil in a frame on a hotbed prepared preferably 
with a liberal mixture of leaves. Air must be admitted both night 
and day at this stage, however hard the frost may be, the aperture of 
the frame lights being regulated according to climatic conditions. By 
this application of gentle warmth to the roots and cold conditions to 
the bud a strong and sturdy break is usually ensured very quickly, 
and when the shoot is about 1 inch to 2 inches long, the plant can be 
transferred to the greenhouse. What matters is not the exact length 
of the shoot at the date of the transfer, but that it should take place in 
mild weather and that the comparatively tender young growth should 
not be exposed to the blast of any icy north east wind. 


The reverse difficulty is presented by maidens which have started 
into growth during the autumn. Here a certain amount of judgment 
is required. If the shoot which has started in the autumn is thin and 
weak (usually the result of having selected a bud which was too forward), 
then let it grow on until it is about 2 inches long and then pinch it hard 
back, so as it makes a new start. If, on the other hand, the break is 
strong and sturdy and the shoot develops almost as thick as a pencil, 
then the best way to deal with it is to grow it for some time under the 
coolest possible conditions, even a few degrees of frost will not hurt, 
and when the shoot is about 2 or 3 inches long, gradually apply warmer 
treatment. 


The great thing to bear in mind in growing maidens in pots is to 
avoid all excessive heating, particularly during the early stages, other- 
wise weak and spindly growth will result, which will give no bloom 
worth having. ° 


Careful ventilation is of the utmost importance, and otherwise the 
general treatment for the growing of Roses under glass should be 
applied as regards temperature, heating, watering, prevention of 
disease and otherwise. 


Staking will not be required until some little time after the 
flower bud has formed, but then it should not be neglected or there is 
considerable risk that the very large and heavy bloom usually borne 
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by a maiden will prove too much for the insecure junction of stock 
and scion, and we shall have the annoyance of seeing all our work spoilt 
just at the moment when we are expecting great things. 


The growing of maidens in pots not only gives us particularly fine 
blooms at a season when there are no Roses in our garden, but also 
enables us to see in their full beauty a large number of varieties whose 
colouring and petals are too delicate to withstand the uncertainty of 
our climate in nine seasons out of ten. But that subject must wait 
until another year. 


ROSES FROM CUTTINGS: PROS AND CONS. 


By the Rev. ROLLO MEYER, M.A., Watton-at-Stone, Hertford. 


Many Roses are so easily grown from cuttings that it is a wonder 
that more are not multiplied in this way. That prince of gardeners, 
Mr. W. Robinson, grows a large number of Roses struck from cuttings. 
He maintains that such Roses are the best, and that, moreover, some 
Roses that are notoriously weak growers when propagated by budding, 
grow more freely on their own roots. Certain it is that he gave me 
once a Marquise de Sinety, struck from a cutting, which is still alive and 
flourishing after a number of years; and I shall ever feel grateful to 
own root Roses, in that their existence gave me an introduction to 
him and brought about several visits to Gravetye Manor, the recollection 
of which is an abiding pleasure. In America it seems a much more 
common custom than in Europe for trade growers to propagate their 
Roses from cuttings, and there such Roses are a great success. Mr. 
E. H. Bailey in his Nursery Manual (page 412, New York, 1920)’says : 
‘Most growers feel that the best plants are obtained from cuttings.’’ 
At one time I grew several thousands of Roses on their own roots. 
The procedure was very simple. About the end of September shoots 
of well-ripened wood of the current year’s growth, about 9 inches long, 
were chosen. ‘They were taken with a “ heel’ if possible, or cut just 
below a joint. A line was stretched tightly across a plot of open 
garden, and a trench taken out with a spade. Sand was freely 
sprinkled at the bottom of the trench and the prepared shoots were 
then buried about two-thirds of their length, and the soil was made 
very firm around them by the application of a boot. Sometimes 
the cuttings were put in an upright position, and sometimes they 
were placed in a slanting direction in the hope that the frost would 
not so easily lift them, for no cutting will root if it is loose. Not much 
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difference in result was noted in the two methods. It was equally 
necessary, when a thaw came, to go over the cuttings and firm them in 
again; and slanting cuttings have this drawback, that they are more 
dificult to lift in autumn. Given this attention most of the cuttings 
grew, and grew well. Of course some Roses strike more easily than 
do others, and a few refuse to grow at all and must be layered if it 1s 
wished to have them on their own roots. My own experience was 
that the strongest growers, like Caroline Testout, which ripens her wood 
so well and is therefore such a joy to prune, succeeded the best; and 
I noticed also that cuttings of Caroline Testout inserted in the ground 
in October not only gave me some of the finest blooms of this variety 
that I have ever seen, but produced their blooms about a week before 
the plants flowered from which the cuttings had been taken. What is 
the reason? Is it that a plant without a root knows that an effort is 
necessary in order to live and so produces early root action, which in 
turn causes early blossom? 


The subject of growing Roses from cuttings came into my mind 
because, when the Secretary’s letter arrived reminding me that I had, 
in a weak moment, promised to write something for the Rose Annual, 
I was in France and had just spent a delightful afternoon in the garden 
of a chateau belonging to a cultured Frenchman who was devoted to 
fruit trees and Roses. Most of the latter he grew on their own roots, 
and I saw a bed of Red Letter Day grown in this way. His method 
was to take shoots of only three or four inches, with a heel, or cut below 
a joint, and insert them in a bed of carefully prepared light soil, after- 
wards covering them with a handlight, or cloche, but leaving a little 
air. He was very careful to leave two leaves at the top. In the open 
air method I adopted, two leaves were sometimes so left, but generally 
all leaves were removed, and this was the better plan. Some people 
when they have taken their Rose cuttings put them temporarily in 
the ground upside down, so that the rising sap may help to form a 
callus; and as soon as a callus is formed the cuttings are taken up 
and permanently planted right side up (for plants know quite well 
from which end should come roots). Certain it is that if a cutting 
makes a callus it is almost sure to grow. This year my cousin, Mr. 
Louis Bosanquet, who has been asked to write in the Rose Annual 
about Rose growing in Florida, where he lives, very kindly sent me 
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some cuttings of Rosa Odorata 44426. They did not arrive till March 
—a late date for inserting cuttings out of doors—but their wood being 
beautifully ripened thev arrived quite fresh, and most had formed a 
callus en route. They have done well. In one of the R.H.S. journals 
some years ago there appeared an exhaustive article on growing Roses 
from cuttings on which, for the time being, I cannot lay my hands; 
but it would be well worth while for any one interested in this method 
of raising Roses to study it. Doubtless the methods of striking Rose 
cuttings with a little bottom heat under glass are there fully dealt with, 
as they are in Mr. Bailey’s Nursery Manual before alluded to, for in 
America this seems the usual plan; but as I have not myself tried them 
I will say no more about them. Why our nurserymen do not, as a rule, 
propagate Roses by striking cuttings in the open but prefer budding 
them, is easy to guess. In the first place the former method is 
uneconomical, as each cutting consists of several buds and it would 
necessitate a large stock of Roses being permanently planted from 
which to take the cuttings, whereas “ buds ’’ are taken in the summer 
from the stock to be sold in the autumn, and each single bud becomes 
a potential Bush Rose. In the second place Roses on a good stock 
grow more quickly, as a rule, into large plants such as buyers like; 
indeed, thev grow so quickly that greenfly, who love plants that ‘‘ stand 
still,’’ are conspicuous by their absence, and maiden plants require 
no syringing against fly—a great gain. In the third place the 
roots of “struck ’’ Roses, whether Bush or Climbing—are more 
easily torn than are the roots of the briars on which budded Roses are 
worked; and when large quantities of Roses have to be dug up as 
quickly as possible (for buyers want them all at the same time) this fact 
alone must be a great consideration. Our nurserymen are so good 
that they would long ago have grown Roses for sale on their own roots 
if they had not, by experience, found practical objections to such a 
course. But it is a pity that amateurs do not more often increase 
their stocks of Roses by taking cuttings in the autumn, for in a private 
garden such cuttings can often be struck where they are to remain, 
or at any rate if they must be lifted, more time can be taken in 
transplanting them. Some Roses root like weeds from cuttings, and 
a child can learn in five minutes how to take a cutting and put it into 
the ground, whereas budding, easy as is the operation to an expert, 
requires some practice; and, moreover, stocks must be procured. 


WHITHER ? 
By NORMAN LAMBERT, Fulford, Yorks. 


“Tf Nature built by rule and square, 
Than man what wiser would she be? 
What wins us is her careless care, 
And sweet unpunctuality.” 


Alfred Austin. 


There is a crumb of comfort for the hybridist in these lines when, 
after many years of patient work, he finds a seemingly small recompense 
for his labours. Man, working hand in hand with Nature, cannot 
achieve success by rule and rote. There is always the unexpected 
that turns up. Sometimes it is fortunately so, and this gives a spice 
of luck—or if you prefer to call it, an element of chance—which makes 
life and all that appertains to it more exciting. 


Suppose you plan out for vourself a visit to certain towns and 
make a prearranged programme to see so many of the most noteworthy 
places of interest in each, your holiday would resolve itself into a sort 
of mechanical round of sight-seeing. On the other hand, if you set 
out to explore new ground and allow the countryside to unfold its 
beauty spots one by one as you reach them, your progress 1s marked 
by constant surprises. Such is.the path pursued by the Rose hybridist : 
he never knows what is beyond the brow of the hill. 


When we ask the question ‘‘ Whither are we going in our evolution 
of the Rose? ”’ the answer is, “‘ Nobody knows quite where; nobody 
really wants to know; the only thing we feel convinced about 1s that 
we are going forward.” I say “ going forward ” in all sincerity, for I 
believe that the Rose of to-day is far superior on all points than the 
Rose of yesterday, just as much as life in our own times is pleasanter 
and happier than it was in the so-called “ good old days.”’ The Roses 
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of long ago—“ our grandmother’s Roses’ as we are so fond of calling 
them, had their good qualities; but they had their limitations, and 
who is there among Rosarians of to-day who would like to dispense 
with some of our modern varieties for those that flourished half a 
century ago? The critic says: ‘‘ We admit that the modern Rose 
is more floriferous than the majority of old-fashioned Roses; we are 
glad to see an improvement in habit and, in many instances, robustness ; 
we rejoice in the improvement in form and the increasing variety of 
colour; but we note with apprehension that many of our best modern 
Roses are either scentless, or nearly so.’’ The cry comes each year— 
“Give us back the scented Rose.’’ Does it not seem credible that 
this important point has occupied the attention of our best hybridists 
for many years? But we cannot have improvements in form, colour, 
etc., and retain fragrance at the same time in every seedling produced. 
The process of evolution is a slow one. Scent is often an elusive factor. 


As a rule most of us—perhaps even hybridists, too—expect 
fragrance in a red Rose. It is the damask fragrance that we expect, 
and if this is absent there is some cause for complaint. It seems as if 
Nature is more ready to endow the red Rose with fragrance than any 
other colour. Perhaps the hybridist has not responded rightly in the 
selection of suitable parents when the scentless red seedling is evolved. 
There are many excellent fragrant red Roses of recent introduction, 
but the ideal—the Rose that is somewhere over the brow of the hill— 
is yet to come. 


When criticising fragrance in modern Roses those that possess 
tea scent, musk fragrance and the fruity odour should be taken into 
consideration, and if an attempt is made to compile a list of these it 
will be surprising how many modern Roses carry fragrance. 


Having dismissed the subject of fragrance our friend the critic 
next turns his attention to the build of many of the modern Roses. 
Some are much too flimsy for his liking. I have seen him at the shows 
pressing the petals together, expecting to find the heart of the flower 
as Closely packed as a Winnigstadt cabbage. Of course we want our 
full Roses. On the hot, sunny, midsumuner day they are supreme. 
Look at these varieties, however, when there has been a steady 
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downpour for two or three days. Manv of them, then, are discoloured 
balls of petals that refuse to open. See them again in the auutmn. 
Many of them, again, are impatient of the dew and rain. There are 
times when the semi-double Rose alone constitutes the beauty of the 
garden. You do not expect your greatcoat to serve you in winter and 
summer alike. There are times when you prefer a mackintosh. Is it 
reasonable to expect the full Rose to be suitable for all seasons and for 
all purposes? Here, again, however, has the critic some cause for 
complaint? In our demand for the free-flowering Rose are we asking 
our hybridists to give us a loosely-built bloom, regardless of form, that 
will open readily in all weathers? Perhaps a little, in some instances, 
has been sacrificed to gratify the public taste. We have our “ bobbed ” 
and “shingled ’”’ Roses, and perhaps just a few that border on the 
‘Eton crop.’”’ Where the mode suits, all is well. If Madame Abel 
Chatenay (I mean the Rose, of course) were ‘‘ bobbed ”’ or “‘ shingled,”’ 
I think she would lose much of her charm, just in the same way as 
Isobel (I again refer to the Rose) would look if she had a transformation 
of two or three extra rows of petals. 


Speaking of Madame Abel Chatenay brings us to the question of 
the ideal Rose. ‘There is a difference between a perfect Rose and an 
ideal one. ‘There is no perfect Rose, but I believe that we are not far 
from the ideal in Madame Abel Chatenay. The beautiful form in 
every stage of development from the bud to the full-blown flower, the 
silvery sheen and the delightful reflexing of the petals, pleasing colour 
and rich fragrance combine to make this variety practically an ideal 
Rose. Mrs. Henry Morse and the autumn blooms of both Ophelia 
and Madam Butterfly come almost in the same category. It is good 
to have an ideal in all things. It is the striving after the ideal that 
brings progress. I have such implicit confidence in our modern raisers 
that their greatest desire is to give us better and more wonderful 
Roses in the near future than any that have gone before that I believe 
the ‘“‘ Queen of Flowers ’’ will not only retain its amazing popularity, 
but will worthily be regarded as part of our national heritage. 


SUCKERS. 


By THE EDITOR. 


Owing to the different varieties of stocks used by nurserymen in 
propagating Roses on, Amateurs at times experience a deal of difficulty 
in discerning between the actual Rose and the wild growth, commonly 
called a sucker, that sometimes starts growing from the base of the 
plant, runs underground for several inches and then breaks through 
the soil at a short distance from the Rose itself. With Standard 
-Roses at times they break anywhere along the stem, or stock, and 
sometimes even from the head of the plant itself. Suckers are a pest 
that must be watched for and removed as soon as they are discovered, 
as if they are allowed to remain they will soon impoverish and outgrow 
the plant itself. When they appear from underground they must be 
traced back to their base and cut away with a sharp knife. It 1s no 
use cutting or breaking them off half-way, as they will only grow 
again more vigorously than ever. When they appear on the stems of 
Standard Roses they can be cut away without difficulty. Suckers 
generally appear from young, or newly-planted trees, and the reason 
probably is that they have been hard pruned; consequently the balance 
between the top and the roots is disturbed, and an outlet must be 
found for excess sap. 


As the plants grow older they are not—if budded on the briar— 
so liable to throw suckers. With Standard Roses one of the most 
common causes of suckers 1s insecure staking; consequently as the 
plants get rocked in the winds, additional support has naturally to 
be sent out for anchorage. Standard Roses should, therefore, be 
carefully staked and firmly tied. 
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Roses are generally budded on— 


The Standard Briar; 

Seedling Briar; 

Cutting Briar; 

Manetti ; 

Rugosa, Dwarf and Standard; 
R. Laxa; 


and it is here where the Amateur’s difficulty arises. In the coloured 
illustrations I have endeavoured to show suckers from the four principal 
stocks, and a careful study will help many who at times may be in 
doubt as to which is the stock and which is the Rose. One is 
sometimes told that the way to discriminate between the wild growth 
and the Rose is by the leaves. I have been told the leaves of the 
Wild Rose have seven petals; true, but it is equally true that many 
Rose leaves have seven petals, too, though in the majority of cases 
they have only five. It is only by close observation and study that 
the real difference may be detected; there is no definite rule for 
identifying suckers. 


The Briar Cutting. —This stock is obtained by cuttings taken 
from the wild growths. In order to prevent them throwing suckers 
they are eyed—that 1s, all the lower eyes below ground are cut out 
and only the top two allowed to remain. When they are rooted 
they are transplanted as stocks for budding. It may be that in some 
cases when the cuttings were made, the eyes were not properly cut 
out, consequently sooner or later suckers will be sent out therefrom. 
Suckers from plants on the cutting briar generally come up through 
the ground about 6 or 9 inches, or sometimes further away from the 
plant. When they appear do not try to pull them out, or you will 
probably pull the plant out too, as the roots of the cutting briar are 
only a short distance below the ground; they must be cut away at 
their base. 


The Seedling Briar.—This is obtained by sowing seed of the Wild 
Rose, ‘‘R. Canina.” The seed is sown in drills and the seedlings 
transplanted out as stocks. ‘They are budded in the summer, and in 
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the following February the wild growth is entirely cut away, so as to 
leave only the budded root; consequently suckers from this stock 
are somewhat rare. Occasionally, however, suckers will break away just 
above the junction of the Rose and stock as well as from below the soil. 
The sucker thrown is, as a rule, very vigorous, the stem very brittle, 
and the leaves a reddy brown, thorns pronounced; if unchecked they 
grow up very rapidly, and soon impoverish the plant unless they are 
speedily removed. They, too, must be cut away as close as possible 
to their base, or they will quickly break away again. 


R. Laxa.—This is another stock that is made from cuttings or 
raised from seed and is very liable to throw suckers. They can be 
fairly easily detected, on account of the stem being a light green colour 
and almost thornless, while the foliage is a whity-green. As a rule 
they come up close alongside the plant, breaking away just below the 
junction of the bud and the stock. | 


The Manettt Stock.—This is raised from cuttings, and 1s a very 
bad stock for throwing suckers. They are very difficult to detect, as 
they are almost identical with the Rose itself. From the number of 
specimens I have sent me, they must indeed be a source of much 
difficulty with the Amateur. On reference to the illustration it will be 
noticed that the spines are of a dark black-red colour, produced very 
closely together, pointing directly outwards and not very big, quite 
different from the spines of the Rose. That fact gives them away to 
the expert, and with a little study the Amateur will soon be an expert 
too. If the sucker is allowed to grow on unchecked it will quickly 
develop into a big plant, which will produce a tiny washed-out pink 
flower. It is a cheap stock, and produces fine big plants the first year; 
but Amateurs would be well advised when purchasing plants to 
strenuously refuse any budded on Manettt. 


Ihe Rugosa Stock.—This is now extensively used, both as a stock 
for standard and dwarf Roses. It is raised from cuttings, and they 
are very apt to throw suckers. With the dwarf Roses they can be 
easily detected by their green wood and very thorny shoots, with bright 
green bramble-like leaves. They are very persistent and must ruthlessly 
be cut away, or they will soon swamp the plant. They sometimes 
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come through the ground 2 or 3 feet away from the plant. The 
standard stock is obtained by allowing the cutting to grow on for two 
years, consequently they develop suckers rather badly. When trans- 
formed into a standard this stock becomes very rampant, and unless 
it is firmly staked suckers will come again and again, and soon the 
plant will die from exhaustion. A few years ago I was staying at 
Torquay, and in the hotel grounds, at intervals around the lawn, there 
were some big bushes of R. Rugosa. I suspected their origin, and on 
enquiring of the old gardener as to where he got them from he replied, 
‘“‘T planted Standard Roses; they did all right for two years, and then 
turned to these darned things.’’ In all cases close attention should be 
given to newly-planted trees, and when once they have got well 
established suckers will soon cease to be troublesome. 


There is one other point, and that is the actual Rose. Immediately 
after the first flowering it is quitg a common thing, when the plants 
are in full vigour, for buds that have lain dormant for some time to 
Spring into activity and run up perhaps four or five feet, or in other 
words produce gross wood. That is sometimes mistaken for a sucker. 
If these shoots appear in the summer they will probably produce 
blooms in the autumn; but if they appear in the autumn they will 
not produce blooms, but draw on the nutritive forces of the plant, and 
so impoverish it that it will probably die during the winter. They 
may be fine shoots and it may seem a pity to destroy them; but it 1s 
best to cut them away at the start; if, however, that has not been 
done, they should be topped down to within about 3 inches from the 
ground early in October. 
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A TRIBUTE AND A SUGGESTION. 


By Col. M. W. SAUNDERS, Chesham, Bucks. 


During the past half century—that is since the National Rose 
Society was founded in 1876—and especially during the past 25 years 
there has been a vast flood of interest 1n Rose culture which may be 
likened to a rising tide; each successive development and improvement 
has been followed by a great wave carrying the flood of interest further 
and further, till to-day it has spread over the entire British Empire, 
as well as Europe and America. Its progress over the British Isles 
can be measured by the steadily-increasing acreage set apart by 
growers and nurserymen for the cultivation of the Queen of Flowers. 
Some idea of this may be formed by comparing the catalogues of 
bygone years of some of our leading nurserymen with those of recent 
years. The increasing acreage under cultivation of Roses is due to 
the increasing demand for these flowers by the public. 


The questions that arise are: what are the causes that brought 
about this demand, and how did it become so widespread? These 
two questions are so intimately connected that they will be treated 
together, and I will try and reply to thei as briefly as I can. 


There is no doubt about the origin of our modern Roses; they 
were developed from— 


Rosa Gallica (the French Rose). 

Rosa Damascena (the Damask Rose, imported into England in 
1573). 

Rosa Centifolia (the Provence Rose, imported into England in 
1596, and here cominonly called the Cabbage Rose). 

Rosa Indica (the common China Rose, imported in 1796). 

Rosa Indica Odorata (the Tea-scented China Rose, imported in 
1810; this was a creamy-white with a pink blush; it was 
followed in 1824 by a yellow one). 
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As a class the Tea-scented Roses are not hardy; some are distinctly 
tender, and many are very beautiful. 


_The French, the Provence or Cabbage and the Damask Roses 
flowered only once a year, in the summer; the China Roses flowered 
successionally from June to November. 


The introduction of the successional flowering China Roses gave 
a new aspect to Rose cultivation; great hopes were entertained of the 
possibility of having a Provence or a Damask Rose with a greatly 
prolonged season of flowering. At that time hybridization had not 
been studied as a science; the cross-fertilisation was done by bees, 
flies and insects. Nevertheless the crossing of the French, the Cabbage 
and the Common China Roses was achieved in France, which resulted 
in the Hybrid China Rose; this rose, however, partook of the nature 
of the Cabbage Rose and flowered only once a year; but the cross- 
fertilisation of this Hybrid China with the Damask resulted in the 
production of the Hybrid Perpetual Rose, which flowered twice in the 
year, early summer and autumn. The hopes entertained by the 
French raisers were, therefore, partially achieved. The first of these 
Hybrid Perpetual Roses was raised in the Royal Gardens at St. Cloud 
in 1812, and 13 years later another variety was produced. From these 
beginnings sprang the great race of Hybrid Perpetual Roses with their 
wonderful fragrance; many of them are still with us, and we anxiously 
strive to introduce into our modern Roses the full fragrance of many 
of these old friends. 


By 1840 there were about 20 varieties listed in the catalogues of 
English nurserymen. During the next 30 years the number of varieties 
increased greatly, and about 1890 they reached the zenith of their 
popularity. During the latter half of the last century, as the varieties 
of these Roses increased, so pari-pussu did the wave of interest in 
Roses and with it the demand, so that by 1890 these Roses were to be 
seen in almost every garden. | 


The importation of the Tea-Scented China Roses in 1810 and 1824 
stimulated the efforts of raisers to further experiments, and a French 
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raiser made a very notable success in 1867 by crossing the Hybrid 
Perpetual with the Tea-scented Rose and gave us the Hybrid Tea Rose, 
which he named [La France, and which is still to be found in our 
catalogues. 


The introduction of the Hybrid Tea Roses encouraged both French 
and English raisers to redouble their efforts in hybridization, for it 
was found that the Hybrid Teas possessed the very desirable qualities 
of successional flowering, scent, colour and varieties that were suitable 
for Exhibition, bedding, garden, glass, pillar—in fact for every purpose. 


In 1876 British Rose lovers, growers and nurserymen met and 
founded The National Rose Society, to encourage, extend and improve 
the cultivation of the Rose. They were enthusiasts, they were Rose 
lovers; thus united by a common bond of friendship they whole- 
heartedly went forward, brushing aside every obstacle, and using 
every possible means at their disposal to accomplish their objects. 
At that time raisers competing for prizes at shows principally aimed 
at the size of the Rose. The Governing Body of the National Rose 
Society in due course set higher ideals in shape and colour, resulting 
in very many exquisite Roses, but, unfortunately, some of these were 
lacking in scent; I say unfortunately, as the first thing a person does 
on seeing a delightful Rose is to smell it; if it has no scent there is at 
once a feeling of disappointment; nevertheless, some of these Roses 
are so beautiful that we would not like to be without them ; still, it 
cannot be denied that scent would be a great additional charm. Scent 
is now one of the points that judges are required to take into 
consideration. 


The Governing Body of the National Rose Society has done 
wonders in encouraging every description of decorative Rose. The 
general public fully realize that a very few exhibition blooms a year 
on each plant in their garden does not meet their needs; they long to 
have bushes covered with blooms for as long as possible from which, 
if they so desire, they can cut and come again. The secret of the 
great popularity of Ramblers, Climbers, large floriferous bushes and 
free-flowering bushes lies in the fact that people love to see in their 
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gardens masses of beautiful blooms, and they love them all the more 
if the Roses are scented. The demand for these decorative Roses has 
increased enormously in recent years, possibly in some extent due to 
the creation of garden cities, the erection of smaller dwellings with 
gardens, and to a change in the public taste; they now prefer to grow 
tor the decoration of the garden rather than for cut flowers. 


The National Rose Society has accomplished a great work; it 
has reached the hearts of the beauty-loving public and placed before 
them in their shows exquisite blooms of every description of Rose, 
and put them in direct touch with the producers. The Society, in 
conjunction with its afhliated societies, has thus been the principal 
means of spreading far and wide the great wave of interest in Rose 
culture. 


Towards the end of the last century the Hybrid Perpetual Roses 
had been inbred to such an extent that they were showing signs of 
weakness in constitution, and although the Hybrid Teas had been 
introduced in 1867 there were only about 35 varieties in commerce. 
Meanwlule the scientific study of hybridization had made so much 
progress that henceforward the number of varieties increased very 
rapidly; in 1914 there were more than 220 varieties of H.T.’s, and 
by the end of the next ten years there were more than double that 
number. Asa result of this great increase in varieties signs of weakness 
in constitution began to appear, probably due to raisers having to 
utilise the more delicate kinds of Tea-scented Roses in their cross- 
fertilization, so they sought new blood in order to get a fresh start in 
hybridization; their hopes were centred in: Austrian Copper (Rosa 
Lutes), imported into England in 1596, Austrian Yellow (Rosa Lutea), 
imported into England in 1596, Persian Yellow (Rosa Lutea), imported 
into Iingland in 1838. Their efforts were rewarded in 1900, when a 
I'rench raiser, Monsieur Pernet, introduced the Rose Soleil d’Or, a 
cross between Persian Yellow and an H.T., followed in 1907 by 
Rayon d’Or and the Lyon Rose, by the same raiser. From these 
beginnings came the race of Pernetiana Roses with their wonderful 
colourings, which attract so much attention at Rose Shows to-day. 


There is, however, an extremely important note of warning in 
connection with these Pernetiana Roses very clearly sounded by that 
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eminent expert, Mr. George M. Taylor, in his article entitled ‘‘ The 
History of the Pernetiana Roses,’’ published in the Rose Annual for 
1925, in which he says :— 


‘“ Although we obtained a new race of Roses and a wider 
range of colours—namely, Yellows and Coral Pinks—we also got a 
tribe of Roses that was prone to Black Spot disease. This heritage 
is descended from Persian Yellow, a species that is peculiarly 
addicted to this trouble. This weakness, this predisposition to a 
disease of a certain nature, 1s one which must now demand the 
attention of raisers. Having gained so much in colour it is now 
necessary to breed for constitution, immunity and hardiness. 
These objects can be obtained without sacrificing the new and 
gorgeous colours that have been secured. We must get away 
from Roses of the Rayon d’Or type. The reason for this is because 
that sort is typical of a variety that dies back badly; it is liable to 
Black Spot, and has a poor constitution. Its descendants inherit 
its undesirable character, and seedlings bred from it would require 
to be selected very cautiously before either naming them and 
putting them into commerce, or using them for further breeding 
purposes. At the Autumn Show a great fuss was made of a Red 
Pernetiana Rose, and it was hailed as an achievement, as it was 
the first of its colour in this class. We do not, I should imagine, 
want any Red Roses with the soft character of the Pernet Roses. 
As already stated, we want to keep the colours which were made 
possible by the labours of Mons. Pernet-Ducher, but we now 
want to breed back to the character in wood and growth of such 
Roses as Pharisaer. Varieties of such a type give no trouble.”’ 


Mr. Taylor is perfectly clear and very emphatic concerning present- 
day and future requirements; he points out that it is now necessary 
to breed for constitution, immunity from disease and hardiness, and 
that our need now is to breed back to a type of Rose that gives no 
trouble. ‘These are precisely the requirements of the vast and ever- 
increasing body of dwellers in small houses with gardens already alluded 
to, whose day is fully employed and have only the summer evenings, 
Sundays and holidays in which to attend to their gardens; it is essential, 
therefore, that they should have Roses that give no trouble, strong 
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plants budded with basal eyes, immune and hardy; in short, plants 
that do not disappoint, for repeated disappointment means discourage- 
ment; whereas we want to encourage, extend and improve the 
cultivation of the Rose. 


In considering the salient points in connection with the evolution 
of-our modern Roses, we feel that we owe to the French a great debt 
of gratitude, for they were the pioneers of the new races of these Roses. 
It is also clear that when a new race has been started it takes years of 
patient labour, study and expense to procure a number of varieties, 
therefore raisers are fully entitled to a share of our gratitude; and to 
the Governing Body of the National Rose Society, together with its 
Honorary Secretary, we owe a very great debt of gratitude for all they 
have done and the wonderful success they have achieved in carrying 
out the objects for which the Society was founded. 


AUTUMN ROSES IN THE SUBURBS. 


By A. E. COXHEAD, Streatham, S.W. 


Our weather experts tell us that September, 1925, was the coldest 
September with the exception of one for 48 years, and I do not think 
that anyone wishes to query this statement, as it was cold—very cold— 
for the time of year, as we all know. 


Was the soil ever so wet and cold before in September ? 
Perhaps our learned friends can tell us. 


In spite of the wintry conditions the Roses this autumn were very 
fine, particularly some of the Hybrid Perpetuals, viz., our old friends 
Frau Karl Druschki and Hugh Dickson, the latter with me seldom, if - 
ever, better colour. 


One still hears the remark that Roses will not grow in this 
neighbourhood like they did 20 years ago, and I agree with them up 
to a point, as we are so much more built in; but one must give them 
more attention if one wants Roses in the autumn, and this applies to 
the greater part of the county of London. 


So many people still think that Roses only bloom in June and early 
July; but, thanks to the work of our hybridizers one can now cut them 
from the cpen six months out of the twelve. 


What do we see in many gardens after the first rush of flowers ?— 
sad neglect until the next spring. 


If one has been successful in getting a fair crop of flowers in the 
early summer, the secret of success for the autumn is to semi-prune 
when cutting the first blooms. 
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We all like the Queen of Flowers on long stems, and if all the new 
growth is cut away and the plants mutilated, it is a check to the root 
action; if, on the other hand, they are cut too short, one gets a weak 
growth with poor flowers, and in many varieties only a blind shoot. 


George Dickson is a bad offender in this respect. 


Cut back to a good plump eye pointing outward, leaving the new 
wood from which you have cut your flowers as 71g1d as possible, and 
you will then get flowers worth looking at well into October, and if the 
climatic conditions are favourable the flowering season will be extended 
long into November. 


I remember a good many years ago having a few flowers on the 
table on Christmas Day. At one time this was thought very excep- 
tional, but in a mild season it is not an uncommon thing. Roses 
in the autumn require more shelter from rain than in summer, and 
it is a good investment to purchase a few bloom protectors; but please 
remember that the reds must not be shaded too closely, otherwise 
the colour will go, and one will get that objectionable purple shade. 


The accompanying enlargement was made from a very small 
photograph taken on the 12th September, and the Roses in the vase 
were Frau Karl Druschki, Ophelia, Mrs. Henry Morse, Caroline 
Testout, Lady Alice Stanley, Golden Emblem, Hugh Dickson, J. G. 
Glassford, Earl Haig and Lieut. Chaure. 


The Rose is the choicest flower we have, and no one knows it better 
than the Rose pests. 
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DAINTY BESS. 
(H.T.) 


Raised by W. E. B. ARCHER. Sellindge, Kent. 


Awarded a Gold Medal, Summer Show, 1925. 


A very lovely and attractive H.T. The blooms, which are single, 
are produced in clusters on strong, upright stems. The colour is a 
delightful shade of salmon pink, the daintiness of which is greatly 
increased by the prominent red stamens, and the somewhat frilled 
appearance of the petals. Sweetly scented. The foliage of the plants 
exhibited was good, and reminded one of Ophelia, from which variety 
it is a seedling. The habit of growth is robust and free of mildew. A 
first-rate bedding and decorative Rose that will be in large demand by 
exhibitors in the Ladies’ Artistic Section. The most dainty single 
flowering Rose that has been introduced for some years. In commerce 


in September next. 


THE CARE OF A ROSE BED. 
By LEWIS LEVY, Borden Hall, by Sittingbourne, Kent. 


Nowadays when Roses can be grown in practically any situation, 
success in the art is not a very difficult matter, nor is expert knowledge 
wholly necessary, providing you are a lover of Roses and are prepared 
to watch over them and give constant attention to their simple but 
many wants; but there are various essentials that must be borne in 
mind, and this article is written with the idea of emphasising these 
points to intending Rose growers and beginners at the game—and so 
to work. 


You have decided to make a Rose bed in your garden, and as far 
as possible an open place for the same has been selected that is sheltered 
on the north and north-east sides from the high winds. The best aspect 
is a south, south-easterly, or south-westerly one, so that the bed gets 
the morning sun and it should not be surrounded by trees as the 
proximity to them produces mildew. It is as well to make a bed of 
a size so that you can avoid treading on it when attending to the 
plants and cutting the blooms. 


Roses will grow on practically any soil, but the best is a deep, 
rich, greasy loam on a clay subsoil, as the latter retains the moisture 
and so avoids the effects of a drought. In the case of a light or sandy 
soil, loam or old turves should be added, and where the soil consists 
of heavy clay, burnt earth, sand and leaf mould should be mixed in. 
Good drainage is essential, and may be provided by a layer of six inches 
of broken stone; otherwise, when the soil is waterlogged the roots will 
cease to grow and will eventually rot away. In order to allow the 
ground to settle down before planting it should be deeply bastard 
trenched to a depth of two feet or two or three spits, at least three weeks 
before planting, and the manure should be incorporated in layers with 
the soil, but so that no manure shall come in contact with the roots of 
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the plants at the time of planting. The best manure to use is cow 
or well-rotted stable manure and for a light soil pig manure. According 
to the season, the best time to plant your Roses is from the middle of 
October to the beginning of December, but with favourable conditions 
they can be planted at any later time up to the second week in March. 
Some growers, especially in the north, advocate spring planting, but 
there is always a risk that a dry spell may supervene when watering is 
very necessary. 


Now you are all ready for the plants of the sort or sorts which you 
have ordered, and to mitigate your impatience before their arrival it is 
advised that you thoroughly con Hints on Planting Roses, published by 
our Society. On arrival the package containing the trees should be 
opened in a dry, sheltered place and if the plants are found to be at 
all dry the roots and tops may be well sprinkled or immersed in water, 
after which they should be covered with sacking until planted. Should 
the weather be wet and so render the soil unfit, dig a trench in a 
sheltered part of the garden and heel the plants in, thickly covering 
the roots with soil until such time as the soil has dried sufficiently to 
enable you to tread upon it. In the case where the plants arrive 
during a frost, they can be safely left for a week or so in their bundle; 
but failing a change in the weather they should then be unpacked and 
heeled in, the tops being covered with straw. 


Now for the planting—and much of your success will depend on 
this. During this operation the roots of the plants must be protected 
from the rain and wind. First trim any long or damaged roots with a 
sharp knife, and having dug a trench spread out the roots so that they 
do not cross or coil round each other, place some fine mould over the 
roots, then add some soil and tread firmly; add more soil and again 
. tread the ground all round very firmly. If well and truly planted a 
dwarf Rose should leave the union of the stock and bud about one inch 
below the surface of the soil. 


The three most important things to remember in planting are 
(1) to avoid deep planting; (2) to see that no manure comes in contact 
with the roots and so cause root burn; (3) that the ground around the 
plant is trodden firmly. A small handful of bone meal to each plant 
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placed just below the surface of the soil is very beneficial. After 
planting, shorten any long shoots and lightly hoe the ground. If you 
are including Standards in the bed, see that their stakes are in position 
before planting, and that at first the stake is lightly tied to the standard 
to allow for the ground to settle. For trees of average growth 1 foot 
9 inches is a good distance to plant them apart, and no tree should be 
less than 1 foot from the edge of the bed. 


In cold or exposed gardens protection from frost is necessary, 
especially in the case of the Teas, and this can be done by laying 
bracken or straw round the trees and by tieing a covering of the same 
round the heads of Standards. To a newly-planted bed nothing 
miore need be done until pruning time, but a dressing of lime or Basic 
Slag is beneficial to a well-established one, and this should be carried 
out 1n November. 


The pruning of the Dwarf and Standard Roses other than Teas 
can be carried out about midway through March, that of the Teas 
being deferred until the beginning of April; but avoid any pruning 
during cold weather. A sharp pruning knife is much preferable to 
secateurs, as the latter are apt to bruise the wood and do not make a 
clean cut. In regard to the pruning of Roses the first spring after 
planting they should be cut down to within three eyes, or about 6 inches 
from the base if they have been planted in the autumn. Those planted 
in the spring should be pruned at the time of planting. After the first 
year the Instructions for Pruning contained in the Society’s handbook 
should be followed. The chief points to remember are to prune to 
al eye pointing outwards and so give room for the plants to expand, 
to cut right away all weak and unripe wood, and especially to make a 
clean cut and prune back hard. The errors usually made by a beginner 
are that he does not sufficiently thin out the tree, and so leaves the 
centre too crowded, thus preventing the access of sun and air. After 
pruning all the cuttings should be carefully collected and burned, and 
the bed should be hoed. It is also very beneficial to spray the plants 
with Bordeaux Mixture as a preventative against fungoid diseases; 
this spraying may be continued at intervals of a fortnight until the 
beginning of May. In regard to a well-established bed a mulch of well- 
rotted stable manure should be applied in the spring which, if considered 
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unsightly can be forked below the surface of the soil, and an application 
of liquid manure once a fortnight from the time when the buds are 
forming until the beginning of August, promotes the new growth and 
the strength of the plants, especially during a drought, for established 
Roses are gross feeders and require much manuring. The reason why 
manure should not be applied after the first week in August is that 
the new growth encouraged by this means will probably not ripen 
before the frosts set in. A bag of soot soaked in liquid manure will 
improve the colour of the blooms. It is important that all your Roses 
be labelled, and after pruning you should make sure that all labels 
are in position and the trees correctly named. Do not wire the labels 
to the trees, but have a wire support for them. 


a 

And now you must be prepared to watch and work amongst your 
Roses daily, for the time for the injurious pests and the fungoid diseases 
to shew themselves is near at hand. In the spring the caterpillar, or 
Rose grub,. will make its appearance; its presence will be notified by 
the curling of the leaves, and each leaf so curled must be unfolded and 
the intruder killed, as otherwise they will eventually eat into the bud 
and ruin the resulting bloom, and the only method to deal with them 
is by careful hand-picking and going over your plants daily for this 
purpose. The green fly pest starts early and continues for practically 
the whole flowering season, and in this case the trees should be sprayed 
directly their arrival is noticed, and again at intervals of a few days . 
while the attack lasts. For this purpose use a solution of Abol, or 
other wash recommended in the Society’s Enemies of the Rose. 
Prevention is better than cure in the case of green fly, and if you take 
the matter in hand on their first arrival and keep your eyes open and 
them in check, your trees should not be badly ravaged. From the 
time of pruning throughout the season you must keep the surface of 
the soil open by frequently using the Dutch hoe, as it both lightens the 
soil and allows free access to the air. The soil cannot be too loose and 
fine on its surface. In case of drought the soil round the plants should 
be thoroughly saturated with rain-water once a week; it is better to 
use water that has been exposed to the sun all the day, and if watering 
is done see that sufficient is given so that it reaches down to the roots, 
as a surface watering is quite useless. 
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At the beginning of June some disbudding must be done or a 
measly lot of small, thin blooms which jostle one another will be the 
result of your labours. Of course this is not so necessary with purely 
decorative Roses, but with exhibition Roses it is imperative, and also 
with various kinds such as Richmond, that produce a large number of 
buds on each shoot. It is usual to leave the centre bud, pinching out 
the two on either side of it. Do this when the bud is of about the 
size of a pea. Then early in the season you must look out for suckers, 
and cut them back to the stock as close as possible, otherwise they will 
take the strength of the trees, and eventually you will have only stock 
to shew for your trouble. Apart from the difference in the foliage a 
sucker may be easily distinguished if traced to its origin, as it can 
only start from a point below where the Rose was budded. When 
cutting blooms always do this as long as possible, say to two or three 
eyes from the start of the bloom shoot, but always cut to an eye 
pointing outwards, as it promotes fresh growth, and never allow a 
flower to wither on a tree, or, worse still, form a seed pod; it not 
only weakens the plant, but you lose a lot of time in the production of 
the next bloom. 


Mildew generally appears where there are rapid variations in the 
temperature and during prolonged dry periods; but Roses in enclosed 
gardens are found to be more subject to this disease than those grown 
in the open. Immediate steps should be taken to check it directly it 
appears by the use of flowers of sulphur, which should be dusted on 
in fine weather every 10 days or so; but it is better still to spray the 
trees, especially those kinds known to be most subject to the disease, 
with Kuremil, or other preventative wash at intervals during the 
spring and summer, as this will lessen the risk of a severe attack and 
make the battle much shorter when it does happen. Also the 
appearance of Black Spot must be looked for and expected from about 
the middle of the summer until the frosts begin; it is generally those 
sorts containing Pernetiana blood that this disease attacks, and it is 
best to pick off all the diseased leaves and collect those that have 
fallen on the ground and burn them, while the infected wood should 
be cut away and burned. The best method of preventing a severe 
attack is to spray the young leaves in the spring with Bordeaux Mixture, 
as already advocated. 
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Another troublesome disease is the one called Orange Rust. This 
seldom appears until late in the flowering season and seems impossible 
to check; but as in the case of Black Spot, all affected foliage should 
be gathered and burned. As a preventative Bordeaux Mixture is 
very useful. There are, besides those mentioned, many other insect 
enemies of the Rose, and fungoid diseases, and the best means to 
combat these is set out in The Enemtes of the Rose. 


It is hoped that these few hints will encourage, among some of 
my readers, the careful and loving growing of the Rose, and also 
prevent the bitter disappointment that ensues from growing it badly, 
just from lack of knowing a few simple facts, and that all may attain 
the joy and pride that follows when success attends their own unaided 
efforts. | 


SOME RANDOM NOTES. 
By J. G. GLASSFORD, Didsbury, near Manchester. 


In a recent article in the Rose Annual someone said ‘“‘ When one 
knows what is possible he is tempted to envy a Rockefeller.’”” How 
often this thought occurs to us! And yet I wonder very much what 
real good the wealth would be and how much it would further the 
desired object. 


The small boy who digs his boat from the solid wood that he has 
saved his pennies to procure derives much more pleasure and knowledge 
about boats than the boy who has money to buy such things ready 
made. I fancy it is true of those who have only a few Roses under 
their own care; they will value and enjoy them more than manv Roses 
produced for them by a professional gardener; besides, why in the 
world should you give the gardener all the delight and satisfaction ? 


To get the real essence out of Rose growing you must keep the 
ball rolling all through the year; there is always something interesting 
to do or watch for. 


Growing Roses from seed sounds a very formidable proposition, 
but it can be done quite simply. At any rate, to start with, and 
when you get the hang of the thing, you can add to your knowledge 
and launch out a bit more. 


Begin by taking a good ripe hip or two from a batch of Roses 
received from the nursery. I say the nursery because in a well-tended 
garden one 1s not supposed to find hips. Wherever they come from, 
plunge them in damp sand, just as they are till you want to sow them. 
January would be the time if you have some heat. March would do 
in a cold frame. Some nurserymen use a small thumb pot for each 
seed, but a seed pan will do and the seedling pricked out when large 
enough to handle. Care you will take I have not the slightest fear, 
with your first lot—I only wish I was there to see you do it. 
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With luck you might have some seeds up in a few weeks, while 
others might ‘“‘ Brer Rabbit’ for a year or two. You will get quite 
keen, however, and race out each morning to see if by chance that 
little pinkish loop has made its appearance. If it has, then by next 
day your seedling will have sprung into being. Rose seedlings cannot 
be mistaken, for with a magnifying glass you will see the stem and the 
cotyledons, #.e., the first seedling leaves covered with small prickles. 


A seedling plant potted on will require to be nine or ten inches 
high by the end of July to be much use for budding the same season, 
and should have had its first seedling flower. All seedlings do not 
flower the first year, but most do. 


From your seedling plant you will get about three eyes which can 
be budded into seedling briars grown in pots for the purpose. This 
budding is another exciting business and rather like watchmakers’ 
work; the wood of the eye is not removed, and the pot with the stock 
can be placed on a table in sand in a convenient position for the 
operation. 


You must not run away with the idea that this is all there is in 
it, but you can make a start in this way. Splendid articles have been 
written on this subject and very interesting, but their very goodness 
rather frightens the novice and prevents a start being made. 


Growing one’s own Stocks is another interesting game. I am 
experimenting with about 13 or 14 quite different sorts, and in addition 
many briar cuttings taken from seedling stocks, plants which it would 
be quite beyond me (or anyone else for that matter) to state the number 
of varieties. 


A great many seedling briars are imported from the Continent, 
grown from the seed of various kinds of briars. Now briars are a very 
mixed race, some good as Stocks and others bad. Tor years I have 
been observing Wild Roses all over the country wherever I went, and 
the variation is great.* What it is that one variety finds to its liking 


*There are supposed to be 29 sub-species of R. Canina (The Dog Rose) in this 
country alone.—Kd. 
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in a certain district would be difficult to say, but interesting to 
speculate on. When new lungs, so to speak, are budded on to a stock 
and its own natural Iungs cut off, the root might not like the change 
and try to produce new lungs for itself by way of suckers. On the 
other hand, the new lungs you give it might reconcile the roots to a 
district where it was not a native. 


A tree is doing splendidly in one’s garden and one wonders what 
stock it is on. Goodness knows, for the stock’s head and identification 
disc ‘are gone. 


One might try growing seedling briars from seed of one particular 
kind. My first lot took four-and-a-half years to put in an appearance, 
but this was because I did not place the hips in sand and leave them 
out in all weathers till the spring, or, better still, till the autumn. 


With cuttings you know better where you are, for the cuttings 
can be taken from some source where they can be got again, and you 
can test them and see how they do. 


There is the greatest difference in the rooting qualities of different 
sorts of Stocks. Rugosa and Manetti root like weeds, while some of 
our native briars do not root so easily; R. Mollis is an instance. 


I asked a nurseryman once whether he attributed the good roots 
of his Stocks to the variety of briars used or to his soil and cultivation. 
His reply was that a certain briar which grew in his neighbourhood 
was the secret. He kindly sent me a few to trv, and most excellent 
Stocks they were; but I was amused to find at least six varieties of 
briar in them. ‘There is no manner of doubt in my mind that firmly 
planted Stocks in fairly stiff gritty soil produces good, well-rooted 
plants. On two different occasions I planted Stocks out on some 
low-lying land which, many years ago no doubt, had been river mud— 
sinooth, alluvial deposit, and you would not believe it possible what 
long thin roots they made. Possibly they were looking for lime which 
was deficient; but I shall not bother you further with my theories on 
this subject; try growing them for vourself and you will soon form 
ideas of your own. 
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I am trying some seedlings of R. Soulieana for Stocks. It is a 
Chinese species Rose, and comes easily from seed. I have budded 
some which were only sown seven months previously. 


There is a Rose stock being used 1n America known as 22449, a 
form of R. Odorata found in a garden at Pautung Fu, in China. What 
I have read about it sounds like a ghost story. On canes which it 
sends up five to eight feet long buds can be put all the way along, and 
when they have taken, the shoot is cut into short lengths and these root 
easily. All as easy as falling off a log. It is also said that a small 
length may be cut off and used as a stock for a graft, and when grafted 
and placed in a forcing frame the stocks root and the grafts grow. 


Souv. de Claudius Pernet grows splendidly on it, I hear. Through 
the kindness of a friend I got some cuttings sent from America in the 
early spring, and after being nearly three weeks on the way, half of 
them have rooted quite well. In America the climatic conditions 
make a lot of difference to Rose growing, and many are propagated 
and grown under glass, so the above stock might not prove much use 
in the open ground here. I have not tried it yet, but I can find some 
other uses for it I feel sure—seedlings, for instance. 


Far too many members of the N.R.S. just grow Ruses. I mean 
by this that they order what they want and have them planted. I 
would like to see a great many more experimenting. [I do not in any 
way want to do nurserymen out of business; there is no fear of this, 
because the more expert one becoines in the art, the more converts 
one gets. 


I have always found nurserymen most anxious to help an Amateur 
in his efforts to manufacture a few Roses of his own. 


May I add as a postscript: It grieves me to relate that at the 
moment of writing the privet hedges are growing apace. The forest 
trees are not cut down, and despite what has been said and resaid, 
the rake is still more in evidence than the hoe. There are only four 
tools required by the Rose grower—a spade, a fork, a hoe, and a saw 
—the saw to lend to his neighbour. 
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GOLDEN GLEAM. 
(H.T.) 


Raised by Messrs. G. BECKWITH & SON, Hoddesdon. 


Awarded a Certificate of Merit, Autumn Show, 1925. 


This is a Rose of the Golden Emblem type, but with a more pointed 
centre. There were only six blooms staged, but there was one from a 
shotout bud that stood out far and away beyond the others. The 
growth appears to be strong and upright, and the blooms a very good 
shape, but inclined to be-flattish when fully expanded. The colour is 
a clear yellow, the edge of the outer petals delicately splashed pink. 
Fragrant. The foliage is a bright green, and slightly liable to mildew. 
The plant exhibited was robust; it should prove a good bedding 


variety. 
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“SOUVENIRS ”’ DE LA MALMAISON. 


By JURAT PHILIP DE C. LE CORNU, Jersey. 


The title of this article might lead the reader to suppose that it 
consists of an eulogy of the Rose which was so popular in our younger 
days, and a plant or two of which we still keep in our gardens for 
memory’s sake. 


This is not so, however, for it is merely a record of the impressions 
left on the writer’s mind as the result of a visit to the Empress 
Josephine’s Rose garden at the Chateau de la Malmaison, in the suburbs 
of Paris. To this are added some reflections on the mighty influence 
of the Rose as a healer of the mind and a solace to those in trouble, 
as exemplified by its beneficial effect upon her during the last five years 
of her life, years which were spent almost entirely in the seclusion and 
solitude of these gardens. 


It is not our purpose to enlarge on the history of these times, 
except to serve as a brief introduction to our subject; suffice it to say 
that Josephine was a Creole, born in Martinique, the daughter of one 
Tascher de la Pegerie. 


At the age of 16 she was married to the Vicomte de Beauharnais, 
who in 1794 was guillotined under the Reign of Terror, leaving her a 
very young widow with a son and daughter, who were afterwards 
known as Prince Eugene and Princesse Hortense. The latter became 
Queen of Holland, and was the mother of Napoleon III. In 1796 
Josephine was re-married to Napoleon I., from which time, according 
to her own statement, she enjoyed fifteen years of unalloyed happiness. 


The Empress Josephine was all her life passionately fond of flowers, 
and we may well believe that these in no small measure contributed 
towards her happiness in these the halcyon days of her existence. As 
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soon as she was able to assume complete control of the gardens 
surrounding her Chateau, she began to adorn them with Roses in 
rich profusion. She attached to herself the services of all who could be 
helpful to her, among them being André Dupont, the foremost Rosarian 
of the period, and the “artistes en fleur’’ Van Dael and Redoubté, 
the latter of whom published ‘‘La description des plantes rares cultivées 
ala Malmaison,” with numerous coloured plates, the originals of which 
are still on view in the Museum. Her first head gardener was Ventenal, 
who was likewise a distinguished botanist. He was followed by Merbel, 
who, in his turn, was succeeded by Le Iieur. The post of head gardener 
to the Empress was greatly coveted, the holders ranking in importance 
almost on a par with Ministers of State. 


These were very happy times for the Empress, when she little 
dreamt of the evil days to come. It was during this period that, with 
the help of her advisers, she gradually assembled her (for the time) 
wonderful collection of Roses, amounting to no less than 250 varieties. 
Rose trees were sent to her from all parts of the world; many of these 
reached her nameless. These she at once named, one of the first being 
‘“L’Empereur,” after her adored husband; another, Roxelande, the 
name of the river near her birthplace. The names she gave them were 
for the most part charming, amongst them being Calypso, Pallas, 
Belle Aurore, Ombre Superbe, Noire couronnée, Euphrosyne, Majesteuse, 
Soleil Brillant, Le Feu Amoureux, Cuisse de Nymphe émue, Grand 
Monarque, Le Rosier des Dames, etc. Many of the names relate to 
the history of the Court, while others were intended to immortalize 
the actresses of the period. Some were even named in a spirit of 
derision, such, for instance, “‘ Le niais rire’ (the silly grin), a reference, 
no doubt, to some forward minx at the Imperial Court. 


It almost appears as if we had lost the art of naming nowadays: 
where, for instance, in modern Rose lists do we find such delightful 
names as L’Amitié, Nymphe, La Tendresse, Beauté Tendre, Beauté 
Touchante, Amiable amie, Bouquet de Venus, Belle Junon, Rose 
Céleste, La Précieuse, Passe Velours, Belle Virginale, La Félicité, and 
a host of others the names of which we copied from the labels on the 
occasion of our visit. 
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Josephine’s favourite flower was, of course, the Rose, but she did 
not confine herself to this. Modern horticulturists have much to 
thank her for. She obtained from abroad many plants, hitherto 
unknown or little cultivated in Western Europe, notably the Eucalyptus 
(which she acclimatized), the Catalpa, the Hybiscus, the Louisiana 
poplar, the Virginian Apple, various Magnolias, purple Lobelias, yellow 
Gardenias, Camellias and Paeonies. She also set a Royal example by 
planting a Cedar (which still lives) on receiving the news of the victory 
of Marengo. Plants were sent to her gratuitously from the four winds 
of the earth, including such distant countries as Peru and New Holland. 
England alone, for obvious reasons, failed to contribute her quota 
towards the beautifying of the Empress’s gardens and conservatories. 
Her garden was her life, and a perusal of her correspondence shows how 
deep and real was her attachment to her plants and flowers. 


These happy times could not, however, last for ever, and the 
evil days commenced when Napoleon, whose greatest of all ambitions 
was to found a dynasty, expressed his grievous disappointment at being 
heirless, and diplomatically at first, but more insistently afterwards, 
suggested the desirability of his making a second marriage. 


As we are dealing primarily with Josephine’s Roses, it is not 
necessary for us to go into the details of the sad events of 1809, which 
led to her retirement to the Chateau de la Malmaison, where she spent 
the last five years of her life in sorrow and humiliation. A French 
historian, writing of this period of her life, says: ‘‘ A partir de cette 
époque, Josephine, accablée de chagrin, vécut 4 la Malmaison dans la 
solitude la plus profonde, ne se platsant que dans la culture de ses fleurs.”’ 
(rom this time Josephine, overwhelmed with grief, dwelt at la 
Malmaison in the most profound solitude, taking pleasure only 1n the 
cultivation of her flowers.) We can only imagine, but never fully 
realize, what a solace the Rose garden must have been to the poor, 
stricken Impress. 


The French nation, though at present overwhelmingly Republican, 
manifests great pride in the events and personalities of its Royalist 
and Imperialistic days. It is not, therefore, surprising to find that the 
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Chateau de la Malmaison, whose halls were once trodden by the gay 
courtiers of pre-Waterloo days, is now transformed into a museum, 
in which are housed a large number of interesting, documental and 
other historical relics of the great Napoleonic era. 


Of much more interest to us, however, is Josephine’s original 
Rose garden adjoining. Through the instrumentality of Mons. Jules 
Gravereaux, a French Rosarian of unsurpassed knowledge and 
experience, this has been reconstructed and replanted with no less than 
197 of the actual varieties which ministered to her sorrow and cheered 
her darkest days. 


A visit to this old-world garden, following closely on a morning 
spent at the Roseries de la Bagatelle, where all the recent introductions 
are grown, brings out in striking contrast the present-day collections 
when compared with the humble, though charming, Roses of the early 
nineteenth century. Great as the improvements are in the size, form 
and colour of the flowers and in the freedom and continuity of their 
flowering, equally great and very marked indeed has been the 
improvement in the foliage; whereas most of our modern Roses have 
large leaves, many of them being smooth and shiny in appearance, the 
majority of the old Roses possessed small and rough-surfaced leaves. 
In Josephine’s collection, if we except the Chinas, the Bengales and a 
few others, all were summer flowering and had finished blooming by 
mid-July. She was particularly fond of the Bengales, of which she 
possessed over a dozen varieties, her favourite being the Bengale 
d’'Automne. (A heavy frost in 1918 destroyed the whole collection of 
Bengales; with one exception, however, it has been possible to replace 
them.) 


A few moments of reflection show us how great are the advantages 
which we enjoy when compared to those of Josephine over a century 
ago. Hybrid Perpetuals, Hybrid Teas, Pernetianas, Polyanthas—in 
a word, all the wealth of the productions of the latter half of last 
century and the early part of the present, have come into our possession 
and ministers to our enjoyment. If Josephine could be satisfied with 
the limited beauty at her disposal, how much more should we be with 
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the overflowing abundance and continuous beauty which now adorns 
our gardens. 


In the reconstruction of these gardens the authorities had a double 
purpose in view. In the first place their desire was to keep green the 
memory of the Empress who, in her day, was much loved by her 
people; but in addition to this, and possibly of more national 
importance, they also desired to commemorate what may be described 
as the Renaissance of the Rose, for undoubtedly Josephine’s devotion 
to the Queen of Flowers set an example soon followed by her people, 
and which, in due course, laid the foundation of France’s superiority 
as a raiser of New Roses throughout the latter half of last century, 
before the British raisers had taken hybridizing in hand to any serious 
extent. 


It is noteworthy that, as the growing of Roses has been greatly 
encouraged—has, in fact, received a tremendous impetus through the 
interest taken in them by our gracious patroness, the late Queen 
Alexandra, so the Empress Josephine’s love of the Rose over a century 
ago brought about its fashionable cult in France, where, strange as it 
may appear, it had been looked upon more in the light of a Dutch and 
English flower than as a French one. 


How great was the task Mons. Jules Gravereux imposed upon, 
himself can be understood when we remember that about a century 
had elapsed since the death of Josephine, and that nearly all the 
varieties she grew had disappeared from present-day lists. With 
indefatigable energy and ably seconded by Mons. Thuilleaux, a Rose 
grower of La Celle, St. Cloud, whose ancestors held the Royal Warrants 
from the days of Louis XIV., he was able to gather together no less 
than 197 out of the 250 varieties which were supposed to constitute 
the original collection. We duly noted the names of all of these when 
visiting the gardens, and have already referred to the wonderful beauty 
of some of them, so that it is probable a full record of these would 
only make wearisome reading. 


To our surprise there was a very small number of Climbers in the 
collection, the principal varieties being Rosier toujours vert (Evergreen), 
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Rosier musqué, Rosier a feuille penchée, and Rosier des Champs. 
Quite a number, however, though not climbers, were very vigorous 
growers. These are being grown as huge bushes; they include Rosier 
des Alpes, Rosier 4 feuille rougeatre, Ai, Cerisea, and Rugosa du Japon. 
The shorter growing varieties are placed around a lawn in rectangular 
beds, the favourites occupying a bed to themselves, whilst the less 
important varieties are planted in varying numbers, mostly in threes 
and fives. As we have already said, the greater part of these have 
disappeared from commerce, but the old Mosses, the Bengales, the 
Chinas, York and Lancaster, Centifolea Rosea and a few others are 
“still with us,” and their undying charm will, doubtless, keep a warm 
place for them in the Rose lover’s heart for many days to come. 


Before bringing this article to a close the writer desires to express 
his thanks to Monsieur Thuilleaux, of La Celle, St. Cloud, and to the 
head gardener of La Malmaison, for much valuable information 
received from them, which has rendered the writing of this paper a 
comparatively easy task. Practically all the other facts stated therein 
are the result of research in various Swiss and French libraries during 
his holidays. In one of the latter he came across a small volume 
entitled La Vie Amoureuse de Josephine. This was not a very 
promising title; it, however, contained a striking passage, a veritable 
prose-poem which, freely though quite inadequately translated, forms 
a fitting close to these notes. It reads thus :— 


“To love flowers, not merely to exclaim in .passing, ‘ How 
beautiful !’ “How delightfully scented !’ but to love them to the 
extent of sparing no pains to cultivate them, is to possess in the 
innermost recesses of the heart a thousand perfumes, a landscape 
of lights and shades of thought, an aroma of mind, the pollen of 
which creates within you a perpetual Spring. 


“Such was Josephine, the Empress of the Rose, the Empress 
of Foliage and Flowers, who herself in her early days was known 
as Rose. Thus does she appear to us: the Deity of the Garden: 
the protector of all that beautifies the Earth. 


‘“Humbly we salute her shade and resuscitate her glorious 
memory.” 


THE NEW ROSES OF 1925. 


By THE EDITOR. 


The year 1925 was very proficient for new Seedling Roses, and at 
each of the Society’s Shows a large number was staged. ‘The Committee 
had a great many new Roses set before them, which were only a very 
small advance, if any, on the older varieties, consequently they have 
become more exacting. This is all to the good, and some of the 
varieties have been seen by them on no less than three or more occasions 
. before an award was made. 


The Spring Show was held at the Horticultural Hall on April 24th, 
when a Gold Medal was awarded to :— 


Templar (H.T.), E. G. Hill Co. 


An American raised Rose with a delightful fragrance. The colour 
is a rich velvety crimson with a darker centre. The medium-sized 
blooms are a good shape, and carried on stiff, upright stems which are 
almost spineless. The foliage is good, and the plant shown was fairly 
free of mildew. It was recommended for garden and bedding. I 
have, however, seen this Rose growing very finely under glass, but its 
mildew propensities are so bad that we shall not want it in our gardens. 
It is a pity, as it is otherwise quite a good Rose. In commerce. 


A Certificate of Merit was awarded to :— 
Roselandia (H.T.), Walter Stevens. See page 212. 


Lady Margaret Stewart (H.T.), A. Dickson & Sons. 


A large-sized Exhibition bloom with enormous petals. The 
blooms are a good shape, perfectly formed, with a high pointed centre; 
colour white, shaded with buff and yellow, not very fragrant. The 
foliage is a, dark olive green, good. The plant exhibited was vigorous 
and free of mildew. A Rose that will be wanted by exhibitors. 
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Saltaire (H.T.), A. Dickson & Sons. See page 165. 


White Ensign (H.T.), S. McGredy & Son. 


This is a very delightful Rose. The blooms are a perfect shape 
and carried on strong, upright stems out of doors; but under glass its 
habit is so vigorous that it becomes somewhat sprawling, probably 
owing to Niphetos being one of its parents. The colour is white—not 
pure, with just a sufficient tinge of cream that makes it one of the most 
fascinating Roses that we have. Tea scented. The foliage is good 
and free of mildew. I have seen this Rose growing in thet raiser’s 
nursery under glass to perfection, and the plants in my own garden 
have grown well and produced perfect blooms in abundance. A 
delightful Rose for garden, bedding and under glass cultivation. In 
commerce. | 


The Summer Show was held in the Botanic Gardens, Regent’s 
Park, on July 3rd and 4th, when a Gold Medal was awarded to— | 


Dainty Bess (H.T.), W. E. B. Archer. See page 263. 
Gwyneth Jones (Pern.), S. McGredy & Son. See page 199. 


Mrs. Beatty (H.T.), B. R. Cant & Sons. 


This is a Rose somewhat after the style of Rev. F. Page-Roberts. 
The blooms are a good shape and freely produced on upright stems. 
The colour is a canary yellow. Fragrant. The habit of growth ts 
vigorous and fairly free of mildew. At times it 1s up to Exhibition 
standard, but probably it is best as a garden variety. In commerce. 


Penelope (Hy. Musk), Rev. J. H. Pemberton. 


This is another of those continuous flowering Hybrid Musks that 
the raiser has been enriching our gardens with for some time past, and 
a very welcome addition too. The colour is a blush tinted white, very 
free and continuous flowering. The blooms, which are produced in 
clusters, are of a medium size and very sweetly scented. It was well 
shown by the raiser, and he is to be congratulated on his effort. In 
commerce. 
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A Certificate of Merit was awarded to :— 
Dame Edith Helen (H.T.), A. Dickson & Sons. 


A large, finely-shaped bloom with plenty of substance, freely 
produced on long stiff stems. The colour is a clear pink. Sweetly 
scented. The habit of growth is vigorous and free of mildew. Foliage 
good. A good variety for exhibition or garden purposes. 


Ivy May (H.T.), G. Beckwith & Son. 


A very pretty variety. The blooms, which are small, are very 
freely produced. The colour is a lovely peach pink, seen at its best in 
the early stages of the bloom. Sweetly scented. The growth is upright 
and vigorous, and it should make a good bedding variety. In commerce. 


Kirstein Poulsen (poly. pom.), D. Prior & Son. 


This is a single flowering dwarf polyantha Rose, probably a sport 
from Elsie Poulsert. The colour is bright red with a very pale centre, 
golden stamens. As shown it was very attractive, but the trouble 
with these single miniature Roses is that they are easily spotted with 
rain, and soon lose their colour in the sunshine. 


Mrs. Herbert Nash (H.T.), Chaplin Bros. 


A fine exhibitors’ Rose of a good shape. The blooms, which are 
very large with fine petals, are carried on erect, stiff stems. The colour 
is a very rich rose red. Very sweetly scented. The plant exhibited 
was robust and free of mildew. I have seen this Rose growing in the 
nursery, and it should prove an excellent variety both for Exhibition 
and general garden cultivation. | 


Scarlet Glory (H.T.), A. Dickson & Sons. 


A somewhat loosely petaled Rose of medium size, with stiff petals. 
The colour is a good crimson velvet scarlet, inclined to fade, and having 
a slight tending to blue. Sweetly scented. The plant exhibited was 
of vigorous growth and fairly free of mildew. A_ bright-coloured 
bedding Rose. 
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The Provincial Show was held at Bath on July 8th and 9th, when 
a Gold Medal was awarded to :— 


Arthur Cook (H.T.), S. McGredy & Son. See page 182. 


A Certificate of Merit was awarded to:— 
Duchess of Atholl (H.T.), Dobbie & Co. 


A very lovely Rose of unique colouring. The blooms are very 
large and of a good shape. The colour is golden orange, shaded pink, 
charming in the bud. Very fragrant. The habit of growth is vigorous’ 
and branching. ‘The foliage is a dark green, free of mildew; stems are 
dark red, almost spineless. A delightful Rose that will be a welcome 
addition. In commerce. 


Doris Traylor (H.T.), S. McGredy & Son. 


A fine, sturdy Rose of moderate growth. The blooms are fairly 
large and of a good shape, with fine large petals. The colour is old 
gold, shaded pink. Fragrant. A very pretty garden Rose. In 
commerce. 


Nanette (wich.), Elisha J. Hicks. 


A dainty pure white, very free flowering Rose. The blooms, 
which are produced in clusters, are fairly large, about two inches in 
diameter; the edges of the petals are frilled. When fully expanded 
they disclose the lovely golden stamens, making a very charming 
contrast. Sweetly fragrant. The habit of growth is vigorous. A 
very charming addition to the white flowering wichuraianas. 


The Autumn Show was held in the Royal Botanic Gardens, 


Regent’s Park, on September 17th and 18th, when a Gold Medal was 
awarded to :— 


Angele Pernet (Pern.), Pernet-Ducher. See page 2235. 
Julia, Countess of Dartrey (H.T.), Dr. Campbell Hall. See page 129. 


Margaret McGredy (H.T.), S. McGredy & Son. See page 152. 
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A Certificate of Merit was awarded to :— 


Desmond Johnston (H.T.), S. McGredy & Son. 


This is a very pretty variety of fairly vigorous habit. The blooms, 
which are freely produced, are a good shape, with high-pointed centres, 
exquisite in the bud shape. The colour is very fascinating, vivid 
scarlet on a gold base. Fragrant. The foliage 1s a purple green. 
Free of mildew. I have seen this variety growing in the raiser’s 
nursery in good form. A fine bedding variety. In commerce. 


Lady Helen Maglona (H.T.), A. Dickson & Sons. 


A large Exhibition variety of vigorous upright habit. The blooms 
are somewhat globular, but full petaled. The colour is a very deep 
crimson, shaded velvety maroon. Fragrant. The foliage is good, but 
inclined to mildew. Should make a good Exhibition and garden 
variety. 


Mrs. S. W. Burgess (H.T.), S. W. Burgess. 


A very pretty variety of fairly vigorous habit. The blooms, which 
are of a moderate size, are freely produced on stiff stems. The colour 
is a pale cream apricot with orange shading, which it retains well. 
Charming in the bud. Sweetly scented. The foliage is exceptional, 
both the leaves and the wood being a bright ruby colour. The plant 
exhibited was fairly free of mildew and well grown. A very pretty 
bedding variety. The raiser, an amateur, is to be congratulated on 
his production. 


THE ROSE ANALYSIS, 1925. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


The past season was probably one of the best for Roses for many 
years, and if the blooms were not up to such a high standard as 
Rosarians now expect at the Summer Show, they certainly made amends 
by the time the Autumn Show had arrived, and I very much doubt 
if a finer display of Roses has ever been seen before as was staged at 
the Botanic Gardens in September. To instance the far-reaching 
effect the mildness of the weather that prevailed during the early 
months of the winter of 1924-5 had on the plants, they never stopped 
growing until after the turn of the vear—in fact on Christmas Day we 
had a bowl of Roses on the table picked from out-of-doors. True the 
majority of the blooms were polyanthas, but it was quite evident that 
with such conditions as then prevailed, they were bound to have a bad 
effect on the plants when pruning time came. As it turned out it was 
difficult, especially in the case of the Pernetianas, to find any hard 
wood to cut back to, and the result was the first blooms did not come 
quite up to expectation. 


The weather during the first two months of the year was mild, 
with rough winds from the south and west. Iebruary was very wet, 
but the rainfall in January was below normal in the north, but above 
normal in the south. March was unusually dry, with high winds. 
Subsequently the weather became unsettled, with the rainfall above the 
average over the whole country. The [Sth to 27th May is always 
an anxious time for the Rosarian, as that period is generally liable to 
frost. This year was the exception; the temperature during that 
time varied from 65 degrees to as much as 80 degrees F. The 
outstanding features of the year was the exceptionally dry and sunny 
June, which was followed in mid-July with unsettled rainy weather. 
The ground had become dry and very warm; consequently after the 
rain Roses grew as I have rarely seen them grow before, with the result 
our gardens during the autumn were a sight to behold. The garden 
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and decorative Roses were all seen in perfection, and it was difficult 
to make up one’s mind as to which variety was the best. For 
the present Analysis voting papers were sent out to 15 Nurserymen 
and 15 Amateurs all residing in different parts of the country, and they 
were asked to place in order of merit the names of Roses they considered 
best suitable for Exhibition purposes. The Nurserymen selected 130 
and the Amateurs 108 varieties. These were then tabulated, and any 
Rose that received less than eight votes was deleted. The Nursery- 
men’s Selection, Table 1, and the Amateurs’, Table 2, are first shown 
separately. It ought to be explained that the term Exhibition Rose 
is understood to include those Roses that are staged in Exhibition 
boxes or baskets as specimen blooms only. 


Table 1.—EXHIBITION ROSES Table 2._-EXHIBITION ROSES 


(Nurserymen). (Amateurs). 

| sy fs 
& o & 2 ¢ 
2 NAME ($2) 3 | NAME. #5 
3 | | 33> ‘3 | 3> 
a | | 4 = ies 

f eitaa bee Shits: Ye de aac ee ea Dasa ie 
1) Frau Karl Druschki see : ay, 15 | } | George Dickson Per | 15 
t °§ George Dickson. 15 | J . G. Glassford = wey 15 
1 | Mrs. Charles Lamplough . 5 | | rs. Charles Lamplough ee 15 
5 | Mrs. George Marnott ' 14 | | | Mrs. Foley Hob ; en 15 
5 Mrs. Henry Bowles Sir oe kee A | 1 Mrs. George Merritt veel) 19 
5 Mrs. Henry Morse ... she at ae 144, 7 | Augustus Hartmann vA 14 
8 . J. G. Glassford aT ing en gata AS ! 7 | Mrs. Henry Bowles we 14 
9 = Mrs. John Laing ste Ste 12 | 9 | Candeur Lyonnaise ue ce oil 
10 | Augustus Hartmann Sas ate bee Ibo 9 el... sie oe aa 13 
10 | Candeur Lyonnaise 1} + 9 {| Florence Forrester ... eke 13 
10, Edel ... ale wit a, Sen «| VE ot 9 | Hugh Dickson wee 1D 
10 | Gorgeous... on WW 9 | Loutse Cretté ‘ a 13 
10 Florence Forrester ... wae ee its | 9 | Mrs. H.R. Darlington re ee 15 
10 H.V. Machin oe ‘ue aug Salt UE 9 | Mrs. Henry es 2% a ex 13 
10 Hugh Dickson wit se es re 9 odesty “a ae oF ads 13 
10 | Mabel Morse - oe, ie se il 17 | Gorgeous... eee nia ioe waa 12 
10 Mrs. Foley Hobbs . I} 17 | H.V. Machin iis Sa ae fen 12 
19 ean Hole ... i 10 17 | Mildred Grant - aa ae veal imn 2 
19 Miss Willmott ‘ 10 17 | White Maman Cathet bie bass a 12 
19 Mrs. George Norwood _... ei ee 10 21 | Captain Kilbee-Stuart _ iy ve II 
22 ~=Caroline Testout... Por sep | &@9 2 Mme. Jules Gravereaux  ... ces icite WW 
22.) Mrs. H.R. Peciquton a he ty 9 21) | Miss Willmott vine aes eee be W 
24 Earl Haig Gh . 8 24 = Avoca ihe ei oe i . ' 10 
24 — Lady Inchiquin : 8 24 Dean Hole ... de ods ons .. 10 
24 — Louise Crette , 8 24 | Mabel Morse sat ae ee tack 10 
24° Melanic Soupert ... a me ae 8 | 24 ' Mélanie Soupert... aa sce wer AO 
24. Mildred Grant Me ales ahs aici 7 | 24 =: Mrs. John Laing... aie ie wax. IO 
24 Modesty... as aes ae bag 8 
24 | White Maman Cochet _... ies a 8 
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The selections made by the different voters seem rather uniform, 
but their relative values would seem to differ widely, thus :— 


N. A. 
Captain Kilbee-Stuart ° l 21 
Mrs. Henry Morse ... = an: Sy) 9 
Mrs. John Laing ... a ie 9 24 
Augustus Hartmann es ae 10 7 
H. V. Machin ee ine soe 10 17 
Mabel Morse son ih bs 10 24 
Mrs. Foley Hobbs ... es aw =~ «dO l 
Mrs. H. R. Darlington _.... ae 22 9 
Louis Cretté ies igi sae 24 9 
Mildred Grant a = ai 24 17 
Modesty om . we a 24 9 
White Maman Cochet oc a 24 17 


In the Nurserymen’s Table 1 the following varieties have been 
left out, they having received less than eight votes; but they appear 
in the Amateurs’ Table 2 in the following order :— 


Mme. Jules Gravereaux ... se Sa re | 
Avoca ce ens set a aa8 fe oe 


In the Amateurs’ Table 2 the following varieties have been left 
out, they having received less than eight votes; but they appear in 
the Nurserymen’s Table 1 in the following order :— 


Mrs. G. Norwood ... sth Sie ba sa 19 
Caroline Testout ... ae se o ae 22 
Earl Haig... ba os suk aot .. 24 
Tady Inchiquin ... see ads ne w. 24 


Tables 1 and 2 have been put together, and any Rose that received 
less than 13 votes deleted. 
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Table 3.—EXHIBITION ROSES. 
e fs) 5 U 
§ |Z25)F2) te NAME. ar COLOUR 
3 132 | g8| 8 28 
eed oo ~- 3 qo= 
ed 2 A= 
1 30 15 15 haa Karl Druschki, H.P. ... | 1900 | Pure white. 
1 30 15 15 George Dickson, H.T. . eS ... | 1912 | Deep velvety crimson, heavily veined. 
] 30 15 15. Mrs. Charles Lamplough, H.T. ... | 1920 | Lemon chrome. 
4 29 15 14 | Mrs. George Marriott, H.T. ..» | 1918 | Cream, suffused pink. 
5 28 15 13. | J. G. Glassford, H.T. we | 1920) Scarlet crimson. 
5 28 14 14° Mrs. Henry Bowles, HT. .. | 1921 Glowing rose. 
7 27 13 14 > Mrs. Henry Morse, H.T. " ... | 1919 | Silvery rose pink. 
8 26 IW 15 | Captain R. Kilbee- Stuart, nal T. ... , 1922 | Brilliant scarlet crimson. 
8 26 15 tt) | Mrs. Foley Hobbs, T. & ..- | 1910 | Ivory white. 
10 25 14 tt} Augustus Hartmann, H.T. ... | 1914 | Brilliant metallic red. 
it 24 13 1f | Candeur Lyonnaise, H.P. ... | 1913 | Pure white, base of petals sulphur. 
Th 24 13 1 el, ... | 1919 | White. 
Th 24 13 11 Florence Forrester, H.T. ... | 1914! Pure white. 
1 24 13 It) | Hugh Dickson, H P..., ... | 1904 ; Crimson, shaded scarlet. 
15 23 12 it orgeous, H. ran : .» | 1915 | Orange yellow, flushed copper. 
15 23 12 11 . V. Machin, H.T. a .. | 1914 | Scarlet crimson. 
17 22 13 9 Mrs. H.R. Darlington, H ale us ..» | 1920 | Lemon white. 
17 22 10 12. Mrs. John Laing, ye ; ... | 1887 | Rosy pink. 
19 21 13 8 Louise Cretté, H. .. | 1915 | Pure white. 
19 21 10 hl Mabel Morse, H.T. ... | 1922 Rich golden yellow. 
19 21 11 10 Miss Willmott, H A ..» | 1916 Soft creamy white. 
19 21 13 8 odesty, ... | 1916 Pearly white, shaded rose. 
23 20 10 10 © Dean Hole, H.T. a ... | 1904 Pale silvery rose, deeper shaded. 
23 20 12 8 Mildred Grant, H.T. ... .. | 1901 Ivory white, tinted peach. 
23 20 12 8 | White Maman Cochet, T. ... | 1897 | White, tinged lemon. 
26 18 9 9 Caroline Testout, H.T. a4 | 1900 Bright warm pink. 
26 18 1! 7 me. Jules Gravereaux, T. ... | 1901 Flesh, shaded yellow. 
26 18 10 8 Mélanie Soupert, H.T... 1905 | Pale sunset yellow, suffused seetice 
29 16 9 7 ‘ Gloire de Chédane-Guinoisseau, H. P. 1907 | imson. 
29 16 6 10. Mrs. George Norwood, H.T. 1914 | Bright rich pink. 
3) 15 8 7°: Admiration, H.T. 1922 Soft cream, washed and shaded vermilion 
31 15 8 7 | Rev. F. Pa 1c-Roberts, H, A en 1921 Orange gold to saffron yellow. 
33 | 13 | 10 | 3 | Avoca, HT. . 1907 : Rich crimson. 
33 13 8 5 Corenaiion, H.P. 1913 | Pale rose pink. 
33 13 5 8 = Earl Haig, H.T.... 1921 Deep reddish crimson. 
33 13 9 4 Mrs. F ranklin | Dennison, HL Tt. 1915 = Porcelain white, veined primrose. 


i ————_—_»— 


In comparing the result of Table 3 with those given in last year’s 
Annual, we find George Dickson has been displaced by Frau Karl 
Druschki, but he still remains bracketed at No. 1; Mrs. George 
Marriott has risen from No. 11 to No. 4—a very big jump; Mrs. Henry 
Bowles from No. 20 to No. 5; Captain Kilbee-Stuart from No. 34 to 
No. 8. This variety is purely an exhibitor’s Rose, and only good on 
maiden plants; Candeur Lyonnaise from No. 18 to No. 11; Mrs. 
John Laing from No. 22 to No. 17; Mabel Morse from No. 37 to No. 19; 
on the other hand Mrs. Henry Morse has fallen from No. 3 to No. 7; 
Augustus Hartmann from No. 6 to No. 10; Edel and Florence Forrester 
from No. 8 to No. 11; Hugh Dickson from No. 5 to No. 11; Gorgeous 
from No. 8 to No. 15; H. V. Machin from No. 8 to No. 15; Dean Hole 


T 
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from No. 14 to No. 23; Mildred Grant and White Maman Cochet from 
No. 16 to No. 23; Mme. Jules Gravereaux from No. 22 to No. 26; Mrs. 
Franklin Dennison from No. 25 to No. 33. The newcomers are 
Admiration at No. 31 and Rev. Page-Roberts at No. 31 and Earl Haig 
at No. 33. 


THE NEWER ROSES. 


By this it is understood to be varieties that are five or fewer years 
old. Of those sent out in 1920 Mrs. Charles Lamplough, lemon chrome, 
remains at No. 1, while Mrs. H. R. Darlington, lemon white, has fallen 
still further from No. 14 to No. 17. Of those sent out in 1921, J. G. 
Glassford, scarlet crimson, has risen a point to No. 5; Mrs. Henry 
Bowles, glowing rose, has risen from No. 20 to No. 5; the Rev. Page- 
Roberts, orange gold to saffron yellow, and Earl Haig, deep reddish 
crimson, make their first appearances at Nos. 31 and 33. Of the 
varieties sent out in 1922 Captain Kilbee-Stuart, brilliant scarlet 
crimson, has risen from No. 34 to No. 8; Mabel Morse, rich golden 
yellow, from No. 37 to No. 19; while Admiration, soft cream-shaded 
and washed vermilion, makes its first appearance at No. 31. No 
varieties sent out in 1923 and 1924 appear in the list. 


With the exception of eight varieties, all those mentioned in 
Table 3 are British raised. 


ROSES FOR GENERAL GARDEN CULTIVATION. 


This term is taken to include all varieties, whether exhibition, 
garden, decorative, rambling or polyantha Roses. The same procedure 
as last year is followed, the country being divided by an imaginary 
line drawn across the map from Lowestoft to Bristol. The results 
from voters residing on the northern side of the imaginary line are 
this year given separately, in Tables 4, 5 and 5a, and those residing on 
the south side of the imaginary line are given separately in Tables 6, 
7 and 8. These tables are very interesting, as they give Amateurs who 
reside in the particular districts very useful information as to the best 
varieties suitable for them to grow. ‘There was bound to be a big 
difference between the final Tables 5a and 8, but there is one point 
that all the voters are agreed upon and that ts, Betty Uprichard, orange 
pink, is a variety all Amateurs can grow. 
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ROSES FOR GENERAL GARDEN CULTIVATION. 


Table 4.—(Nurserymen, North). Table 5.—(Amateurs, North). 
ro 8 ro] 6 
3 NAME. #3 : NAME. ! 4 3 
> > 
2 2° | é E 
SS SS ee mes Se ES 
Betty Uprichard Betty Uprichard§.... sind 
Golden Emblem Colonel Oswald Fitzgerald 
K. of Lae K. of K. a ase sad 
Lady Pirrie ... i 
M nz. Abel Chatenay Los Angeles 
M ne. Butterfly = Mme. Butterfl 


Mrs. Henry cules 
Ophelia , 
Christine - 


| 
' 
{ 
} 
1 
| 
} 
| 
9 
9 
9 
9 | Los An gales. 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 


7 
233233SSd BAND 


Etoile de Hollande .. a 
Isobel a I Caroline Testout 
: | Emma Wright 
Mibel Morse _ Pe 1 Frau Karl Drusc 
Mme. Edouard Herriot ] General McArthur 
Mrs. Henry Bowles | | Golden Emblem 
ae Wemyss Quin PY eg we | i Gorgeous... 
The Queen Alexandra Rose te het 4 1 Hugh Dickson 
W.F. Dreer... 2 fg I Mabel Morse be 
19°. Caroline Testout..<.. bat | ] me. Edouard Herriot 
19 | Colonel Oswald F; iegereld: ~ | Margaret Dickson Hamill .. 


19 | Emma Wright ae 

19 | General McArthur .. 

19 | Gorgeous... Sh ae 
19 | Independence Day of 
19 | Margaret Dickson Hamill ... 
19 | Mrs. Herbert Stevens 


SPHRHHAAAANNIUNNNNNNAAAARAAAADH 


4 


Table 54.—ROSES FOR GENERAL GARDEN CULTIVATION, NORTH. 


eS 5 
g [Sil aii at NAME 33 COLOUR 
°o ae ro) : 
2 )s2/e2 8 28 | 
° [- ent 

é jE ol; Ss SZ as, 

{ I 5 6 | Betty Uprichard, H.T.. ae ... | 1921 | Orange pink. 

1 1 5 | 6 | K. of K., H.T. ees dat ... | 1917.) Brilliant scarlet crimson. 

1 VW 5 6 | Lady Pirrie, H T. eae ... | 1910 | Delicate coppery crimson. 

I 1 5 6 | Mme. Butterfly, H.T. pa ... | 1920 | Pink, shaded apricot. 

| 1H 5 6 | Mrs. Henry Morse, H ot. aes ... | 1919 | Silvery rose pink. 

| VW 5 6 | Ophelia, H.T. si ... | 1912 | Salmon flesh. 

7 10 4 6 | Golden Emblem, Permetiana ... ... | 1916 , Golden yellow. 

7 10 5 5 | Los Angeles, H.T. ... | 1916 | Salmon rose, shaded apricot. 
7 10 5 5 | Mrs. Wemyss Quin, Pernetiana. ... | 1914 | Canary yellow. 

7 10 5 5 | W.F. Dreer, H.T. sa ... | 1920 | Golden yellow, shaded peach. 
VW 9 5 4 | Colonel 0. Bivee ald HT. ... ... | 1917 | Blood red velvety crimson. 
11 9 3 6 | Mme. Abel Chatenay, H.T. ... ... | 1895 | Pale salmon pink, deeper centre. 
i] 9 4 5 | Mme. Edouard Herriot, Pernetiana ... | 1913 ; Vivid terra-cotta, passing to strawberry 

rose. 

tl 9 4 5 | Mabel Morse, H.T. _... das ... | 1922 | Rich golden yellow. 
15 8 4 | 4 | Caroline Testout, H.T.... se ... | 1890 | Bright warm pink. 
15 8 3.' 5 | Christine, Pernetiana ... res ... | 1918 | Deep golden yellow. 
15 8 4 | 4 | Emma Wrigh tHe as el ... | 1917 | Pure orange. 
15 8 4 4 | General McArthur, H de had .. | 1905 | Bright scarlet crimson. 
15 8 4 4 | Gorgeous, H.T. me ... | 1915 | Orange yellow, flushed copper. 
15 8 3 5 | Isobel, Pernetiana ... | 1916 | Orange scarlet. 
a5 8 4 4 Margaret Dickson Hamill, H.T. 
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ROSES FOR GENERAL GARDEN CULTIVATION. 


Table 6.—(Nurserymen, South). Table 7.—(Amateurs, South). 
so 3 
i“ £ c . 
5 NAME. 22) 8 NAME. ag 
3 a> || 8 35> 
a, Zz | a Zz. 
1 | Betty it deo 9 |! | {| Betty Uprichard—... vie 2G ae 9 
] Emma Wright es 9 | J Los Angeles ... oe ~ se ae 9 
1 | General McArthur ... 9 1 | Mme. Edouard Herriot... see a 9 
1 | Golden Emblem 9 || 1 | Ophelia ie Vue. Ge fee 29 
1 Los Angeles... 9 5 | Caroline Testout 8 
u Mme. Abel Chatenay: 9 5 | Emma Wright nf 8 
7 | Christine —... ve ' 68 | 5 | General McArthur .. 8 
7 | Etoile de Hollande .. 8 5 | Golden Emblem 8 
7 | Frau Karl Druschki 8 | 5 | Hugh rasa 8 
7 poe races 8 | 5 | K.ofK... 8 
7 | K.of KK... 8 | 5 | Lady Pirrie ... 8 
7 Lady Pirrie ... 8 5 | Mrs. Henry Morse .. 8 
7 Mme. Butterfly 8 5 Mrs. Herbert Stevens 8 
7 | Mrs. Wemyss Quin... 8 } 5 | Mrs. Wemyss Quin 8 
15 1 Mabel Morse ms 7: JS | Christine... ee 7 
15 | Mrs. Henry Bowles... 7 ' 15. | Etoile de Hollande ... 7 
15 | Mrs. Henry Morse ... 7 15 | Frau Karl Druschki 7 
15 | Red Letter Day 7 + 5 | Mabel Morse 7 
15 | W. F. Dreer... 7 | WS Mme. Abel Chatenay- 7 
20 | Caroline Testout ‘ 6 | 15 | Red Letter Day... 7 
20 igenendence Day .. 6 ' 15 | W.F. Dreer 7 
20 6 | 22 | Gorgeous 6 
20 | Lady lachiauin 6 . 22 | Isobel 6 
20 phelia be ie ads or ..! 6 ‘| 22 | Lady lackiguin 6 
20 beer Charlemont... ee ile see 36) | 22 6 
i 


| Mme. Butterfly 
\ 


Table 8.—ROSES FOR GENERAL GARDEN CULTIVATION, SOUTH. 


‘ | | pe 8 
» | Sf) >25! 5 8 
Be be ae NAME | 83 | COLOUR. 
3 3/281 28 : hee. 
ee az! 
| | | 
| | 18 9 | 9 | Betty CNN: H.T.. ae 2 
I 18 9 , 9 | Los Angeles, H.T. an ... | 1916 | Salmon rose, shaded apricot. 
3 | 17 8 , 9 | Emma \ right, H.T... .. , 1917 Pure orange. 
3 | 17 8 9 | General McArthur, H.T. ... | 1905 | Bright scarlet crimson. 
ae 8 9 | Golden Emblem, Pernetiana ... ... | 1916. Golden yellow. 
6 | 16 8 8 | Hugh Dickson, ELP. ... , 1904 | Crimson, shaded scarlet. 
6; 16 | 8 | B | K.ofk.. HT. 2. | 1917 | Brilliant scarlet crimeon. 
6 16 8 8 | Lady Pirrie, H.T. .. 1910 Delicate coppery crimson. 
6 | 16 7 9 | Mme. Abel Chatenay, HT. .. .. | 1895 | Pale salmon pink, deeper centre. 
6 16 8 8 | Mrs. Wemyss Quin, Pernetiana ... , 1914 Canary yellow. 
ia 15 7 8 | Christine, Pernetiana ... ... | 1918 Deep golden yellow. 
i 15 7 8 | Etoile de Hollande, H.T. .. 1919 Bright dark red 
I 15 7 | 8 | Frau Karl Druschki, H.P. .. 1900 | Pure white. 
I 15 8 , 7 | Mrs. Henrv Morse, ne .. I919 | Silvery rose pink. 
i 15 9 6 Ophelia, H.T. ... , 1912 Salmon flesh. ; 
16 14 8 6 | Caroline Testout, HLT. ... _ 1890 | Bright warm pink. 
16 | 14 7 7 | Mabel Morse, H.T._. .. | 1922 Rich golden yellow. 
16 14 6 8 | Mre. Butterfly, H.T. a 1920 ' Pink, shaded apricot. 
16 14 7 7 | Red Letter Day, HT... fia .. 914 lowing scarlet crimson 
16 14 7 7 | W.F. Dreer, H.T. ... | 1920 Golden yellow, shaded peach. 
2 13 9 4 | Mme. Edouard Herriot, ‘Pernctiana ... | 1913 , Vivid terra-cotta, passing to strawberry 
rose. 
21: 43 8 5 | Mrs. Herbert Stevens, T. a ! 1910 White. 


ROSES SUITABLE FOR EXHIBITION AND GARDEN PURPOSES. 


_By this term it is meant those varieties that are suited for staging 
in the exhibitor’s box as specimen blooms if so desired, but are 
equally valuable for general garden cultivation. The Nurserymen’s 
Table 9 and the Amateurs’ Table 10 are first shown separately. 


EXHIBITION AND GARDEN ROSES. 


Table 9.—(Nurserymen). Table 10.—(Amateurs). 
Le cic % 
r= ¢ ra a 
3B NAME. al 3 NAME. 43 
8 > 5! 3 
A. Ve Zz 
See ee a. OR ee: Fn 
, Mrs. Henry Morse ... 4 ee - 3 | etary Druschki ie wes 3 
aa ine tee tee ae orse am ror ae ae 
2 Hugh Dickson bee hi Lee .. | 14 | 1 | Mrs. Henry Morse ... se oh we, 15 
2 | Mabel Morse _ uh sa .. ~=64A4 4 Caroline Testout ... ~_ =. .. «=—dAS 
2 | Mrs. Henry Bowles ie ae | (44 4 orgeous me | 14 
- 6 | Frau Karl Druschki ae ict fu LS | 4 | Mélanie Sou asi 14 
u ware eee Sie -_ sie oe : : pis poy ri: i 
geles... eae aes nee ee ; ev. Ff. Fage-Noberts 
9 | Mélanie Soupert ... aot Shs ides ! Il | 9 | Augustus 13 
9 eae Ala pat ty ed: se Y ; ioe te cL 
9 ee -Ro aes a ain 183 Willmott 
12. | Caroline Testout mag 12 | Golden Emblem 12 
13. | Admiration ... 9 | 12 . Los Angeles on 12 
2 ee a a f 
y Ashtown : voca 
15 | Margaret Dickson Hamill .. 8 14. | Mrs. John Laing 10 
15 | Mrs. Charles Lamplough .. 8 | 17 | Lady Ashtown 9 
18 | Lady Inchiquin es “ 7 a Nareeret Dickson Hamill .. ; | ; 
rs eorge lott ony wea yh 
| 1 20 | Gladys Holland —.. nee a cee 8 
The final results are given in Table 11. 
Table 11 .-—EXHIBITION _AND GARDEN ROSES. 
7 . | yg 
. 68 | » 5 . € 
gc £435,403 2 = 3 
B gS | 2 2 : NAME 3 COLOUR. 
a j|e° | > SZ A= 
1 30 5 | 15 Mrs. Henry Morse, H.T. .. | 1919 | Silvery rose pink. 
2'29: 15 14 | Mabel Morse, H. T. .. 1922 | Rich golden yellow. 
3 28 ' 15 , 13 ' Frau Karl Druschki, H. P. .. | 1900 | Pure white. 
3 , 28 | 14 14 ikl pe fe Wee 1915 | Orange yellow, flushed copper. 
eo ee ee 
ug! ckson, H.P... ; rimson, scarlet. 
7 25 14 11 = Melanie Seubert H.T... . 1905 | Sunset elles suffused amethyst. 
7: 25 ' 14 It Rev. F. Page-Roberts, H.T. 1921 Grange gold to saffron yellow. 
9 24 ; 14 10 Caroline Testout, H.T.... £3, 1900 ht warm pink. 
9 : 24 12 12 Golden Emblem, Pemetiana ... 1916 eae den yellow. 
PR ele lemma 1) Set deer. 
iss Willmott, co t creamy white. 
13 | 19 ' 10 ; 9 ~ Admiration, H a .. | 1922 | Soft cream,washed and shaded vermilion. 
14 18 13; 5 , Augustus Hartmann, H. T. ... + 1914 | Brilliant metallic red. 
15 17 8 9 « Gladys Holland, H.T. . ‘ | 1916 | Buff yellow and apricot. 
15 17 9 | 8 | Lady Ashtown, HT... ; 1904 | Pure deep pink 
15 17 9 8 — Margaret Dickson Hamill, H 7. 1915 | Pale straw. 
18 16 10 6. Mrs. John Laing, H.P. : 1887 | Rosy pink. 
19 15 9 6 | Mrs. George Marriott, H.T. ... 1917 | Cream, suffused pink. 
20 14 6 8 | Mrs. C. Lamplough, H.T.  . 1920 | Lemon chrome. 
2i 13 6 7 | Lady Inchiquin, H.T. ... Jeg 1921 | Rose pink, suffused orange. 
22 12 6 | 6 | Mrs. George Shawyer, H.T. ... 1911 | Pale rose. 


peg ES Oh yd ee a 
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Of the two new varieties that appeared in last year’s table, Mabel 
Morse, golden yellow, has risen from No. 14 to No. 2, and Admiration, 
soft cream, shaded vermilion, from No. 20 to No. 13. 


ROSES FOR GROWING AS STANDARDS. 


During the past year I have further experimented with the Rugosa 
as a stock for Standards; in light soils it does well, and provided the 
stock has not been budded in too young a state it is quite equal to the 
briar. The slight difference in depth of colour of the blooms is still 
evident, but otherwise the Rugosa makes the better head. On heavy 
clayey soils the briar is far and away the better stock. The Nursery- 
men’s selections are given in Table 12, and the Amateurs’ in Table 13. 


ROSES FOR STANDARDS. 


Table 12.—(Nurserymen). Table 13.— (Amateurs). 
! 
ar S 
& : e | . 
§ NAME. 33 1 § NAME. 4 
3 rd 3 

é | Z7 | AS | 37 

| Ophelia ae 15 } i Caroline Testout ... ae 14 

2 | Betty Uprichard 14" | | Frau Karl psn — 14 

2 me. Edouard Herriot 14 ! 1 Lady Pirrie . 7 hes | 14 

4 | Frau Karl Druschki 13 ! Mrs. Henry Morse sae 14 

4 | General McArthur 13.) 5) | Hugh Dickson sae | 13 

4 | Hugh Dickson 13 || 5 | Los Angeles.. we | 13 

4 | Lady Pirre ... 13 | 5 | Mme. Edouard Hernot see 13 

4 ! Los Angeles 13 | 8 | General McArthur fee 12 

4 | Mme. Abel Chatenay 13 8 | Mme. Abel Chatenay . WW 

4 | Mrs. Henry Morse .. 13) « 8 | Mrs. Herbert Stevens 1 12 
1 Caroline Testout 12 | 8 | Ophelia Sst poe AZ 
1 Golden Emblem 12 |} 12 Golden Emblem = 1 
13 | Covent Garden Woy 42 Lady Hillingdon iW 
14. | Mme. Butterfly 10 14 | K.of K. ow. as 10 
14. | W. F. Dreer... 10 14 | Mrs. Foley Hobbs ... 10 
16 | K.of K. 9 16 * Betty Uprichard és ‘ats 9 
16 | Mrs. Herbert Stevens 9 ‘| 16 {| Margaret Eenion Hamill .. 9 
18 | Etoile de Hollande ... 8 16 Mrs. John Laing 9 
18 | Independence Day ... 8 } 16 . Dreer... 9 
18 © Lady Hillingdon... ie 8 || 20 | Mme. Butterfly 8 
18 | Margaret Dickson Hamill ... 8 | 2) Red Letter Day 6 


| 


The final results are given in Table 14. 
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Table 14.—ROSES FOR STANDARDS. 


| 
i 
| 


roe: 5 s 

‘ 6 

Ee l72| 32: Be 33 

2 ec sii ct NAME. a: COLOUR. 

a os ~- - 3 a Ss 
oe 1ee| 2s | SZ an: 

| 

] | 27 14 13. | Frau Karl Druschki, HP. ... ... | 1900 | Pure white. 

1 | 27 14 13. ! Lady Pirrie, H.T. ... | 1910 Delicate coppery salmon. 

1 27 13 14 | Mme. Edouard. Herriot, ‘Pernetiana ... | 1913 xe ue ferrercotts, passing to strawberry 
1 | Z7 | 14 | 13 | Mra. Henry Morse, HT... | 1919 Silvers (occ Gk: 

1 | 27 | 12 | 15 | Ophelia, HT. te 11912. | Salmon flesh. 

6 | 26 | 14 | 12 | Caroline Testout,H.T. 9... | 1890 | Bright warm pink. 

6 : 26 13 13° | Hugh Dickson, HP. ... a ..- | 1904 Crimson, shaded scarlet. 

6 26 13 13 | Los Angeles, H.T. Bae ... | 1916 | Salmon rose, shaded apricot. 

9 25 12 13. | General McArthur, H se ote ... | 1905 Bright scarlet crimson. 

9 25 12 13) | Mme. Abel Chatenay HT... ... | 1895 Pale salmon pink, deeper centre. 
1) | 23 | 9 | 14 | Betty Uprichard, HT. So o0t Orange pink 

VW 23 1 12. | Golden Emblem, Pernetiana she ... | 1916 , Golden yellow. 

13 21 12 9 | Mrs. Herbert Stevens, T. wis .. | 1910, White. 

14 19 10 9 | K.of K..H.T. . me me ... | 1917 Brilliant scarlet crimson. 

14 19 it 8 | Lad Hillingdon, T, ig aor ... | 1919 - Bright golden yellow, shaded fawn. 
14 | 19 | 9 | 10 | W.E. Dreer, HT. cl. 51920 Golden sellow, shaded peach: 
17 18 8 10 ' Mme. Butterfly, H.T. . a 1920 Pink, st.aded apricot. 

18 17 9 8 | Margaret Dickson Hamill, H T. w+ | 1915 | Pale straw. 

19 12 l It) | Covent Garden, H.T. ... ... | 1919 , Deep crimson. 

19 12 9 3 | Mrs. John Laing, H.P. sid ... | 1887 Rosy pink. 

i ‘ Ps ; Mrs. Foley Hobbs, T. ie .. | 1910 Ivory white. 


| Red Letter Day, H.T. ... ie .. | 1914 Glowing scarlet crimson. 


‘ 


CLIMBING AND RAMBLING ROSES. 


On comparing last year’s table with this year’s it will be seen 
that very little change has taken place. None of the newer climbers 
with exception of Climbing Mme. Edouard Herriot have yet found a 
place in the table. That is rather remarkable, and I think goes to 
show that unless a new variety is quite outstanding the public will 
not have it. The selected varieties are first given separately in 
Tables 15 and 16, and the final results in Table 17. 
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CLIMBING AND RAMBLING ROSES. 
ene cad pai NUEsery nen): Table 16.— ERIALEUTS) 


eS — 


, oi s 
be ¢ c - £ 
§ NAME if | 5 NAME. 48 
3 a> 3 s> 
ra | Zz | a Zz 
1 | Emily Gray .. 15 || 1 | AlbéricBarbir 0.000. 00 ee | 14 
{ | Paul's Scarlet Climber 15 1 | American Pillar —... ai ia | 14 
3 | American Pillar 2 ee a3 14 | Emily Gray .. eee aes | 14 
3 | Excelsa aie es on ice we | T4 ft od | Paul's Scarlet Climber... see | 14 
3 | Mermaid a Ss ne ” 14. |) 5 | Chmbing Ophelia ... me, eo exal JUS 
6 | Alberic Barbier she at ig sie 12 5 | Paul’s Lemon Pillar ih ne | 13 
6 | Chmbing Ophelia ... : ie wy 12 |} 7 | Dorothy Perkins ue 12 
8 | Climbing Caroline Testout ‘ ahs tt 7 | Excelsa 12 
8 Dorothy Perkins I | 7 Hiawatha : : 12 
8 | Hiawatha 11 7 | Léontine Gervais... ie fs ..{ 42 
| Minnehaha . 0 7; 60 Blush Rambler oe ef OU 
12 | Climbing Mme. Abel Chatenay - 9 Ht | Climbing Mme. Abel ‘Chatenay ses iH 
12 | Climbing Mme. Edouard Else 9 | TI Lady Godiva : 1 
12 | Francois Juranville .. a 9 W Mermaid . W 
12 | Léontine Gervais 9 15 | Climbing Caroline Testout _ 10 
12 | Paul's Lemon Pillar... 9 | 15 | Lady Waterlow 10 
17. | Blush Rambler ‘ 8 | 17 | Climbing Lady Hillingdon... 8 
18 | Climbing General McArthur | 7 18 | Lady Gay... ao 7 
18 | Climbing Lady Ea et eet of 18 Taccendechion : 7 
18 | Lady Godiva we ee es | 20 | Climbing Mme. Edouard Herriot 6 
18 | Sanders’ White | 7 | 20 | Sanders’ White... 6 
Table 17.—CLIMBING AND RAMBLING ROSES. 
‘ c ¢ 
‘ ¢ | 2 = 
> 1.6 = 
¢ | 22i gai ze 33 
3 => | r E : c 3 NAME os COLOUR. 
oo | t¢, 63 <2 
mom |e° = | >Z LO | 
1 29 14 | 15. Emily Gray, H. wich. .. | 1916 ' Golden yellow. 
| 29 14 | 15 Paul's Scarlet Climker, 'H. wach: .. 1916 Scarlet. 
3 28 14 14. American Pillar, wich. ramb. ... | 1909 | Clear rose, pink centre. 
4 26 | 12 «#14 Excelsa, wichovamibe ac. . ... 1909 Bright rosy crimson. 
4 26 14 12. Albeéric Barbier, wich. ramb. a 1900 Yellow buds, changing te creamy white. 
6 25 13 | 12 Chmbing Ophelia, H.T. 1920 | Salmon flesh. 
6 25 1: 140) Mermaid, H. Bracteata 1917 | Pale sulphur yellow. 
8 23 12 1 Dorothy Perkins, wich. ramb 190) Rose pink. 
8 23 12 1} | Hiawatha, wich. ramb. . aa ... | 1905 | Rich crimson, with white eye. 
10 22 13 | 9 Paul's Lemon Pillar, H. N. _ 1915 | Sulphur yellow. 
VW 2i 10 il Chmbing Caroline Testout, 4 “ e 1902 . Bright warm pink. 
| 21 12 9 Léontine Gervais, wich. ramb : 1996 | Salmon rose, tinted yellow. 
B 20 il 9 Climbing Mme. ‘Abel Chatenay, H.T. | 1917 | Pale salmon rose, deeper centre. 
14 19 It | 8 ~~ Blush Rambler, mult. scan. ... 1903 | Blush rose. 
15 18 Wi; = 7 ~~ Lady Godiva, wich. ramb. — . 1908 , Pale blush, deeper centre. 
16 15 6 | 9 Climbing Mme. Edouard Herriot, Per- ; 1921 | Vivid terra-cotta, passing to strawberry 
\ } netiana. | rose, 
16 15 8 7 Climbing Lady aya At, ... | 1917 | Bright golden yellow. 
16 15 | 10 5 Lady Waterlow, H.T. . ... | 1903 Pale salmon blush, edged carmine. 
16 15 5 10 = Minnehaha, anh: rarib: id 5 1905 | Deep pink. 
20 13 7 6 ~° Lady Gav, wich ramb. ; .. =6 1995) Rose pink. 
20 13 4 7 = Sanders’ White, wich. ramb. .. ) 1915 | Pure white. 
22 12 3 | 9 Francois Tarancille, wich. ramb. ... | 1906) Deep fawn pink. 
22 12 7 5 Tausendschon, mult. ramb.... ... | 1907 | Rose pink. 
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It will be noticed that Mermaid has advanced from No. 10 to 
No. 6. I am often asked if that particular variety 1s hardy; I can 
only say I have known it stand 28 degrees of frost without damage 
here. It is best grown as a big bush or pillar, and beyond just 
topping the long shoots in the Spring, no other pruning is required. 


THE DWARF POLYANTHA ROSES. 


These pretty miniature Roses are becoming more and more 
popular, and are especially valuable for bedding purposes. They are 
generally the first Roses to bloom and the last to go. As I write— 
January 8th—there are still some Coral Cluster and Perle d’Or in 
bloom outside my window. They make admirable pot plants, and can 
be grown in pots in the smallest greenhouse, or even a cottage window. 


DWARF POLYANTHA ROSES. 


Table 18.—(Nurserymen). Table 19. —(Amateurs). 
- | : ee 7 | ee, 
; >} 
s | ; & | 8 
2 NAME. g 3 NAME as 
3 S83 37 
a | | & | Zz. 
1. Orleans Rose abe Se ee2 oy, ND | 1 | Orleans Rose oe Los fi .. | 14 
2 Coral Cluster ae Ss ne .. | 14 2 | Coral Cluster ay, Bee 4a | 13 
2 | Eblouissant ... a EL 2 Saari oulsen ae ah ae | I 
4 Ellen Poulsen 1 412 2 ~~ 13 
4. Mrs. W. H. Curbush | 425° 5 Edith Cavell 12 
6 ith Cavell... . : 10 5 | Mrs. W.H. Cutbush 12 
7 Orange King “es ae ae ae 9 , 5 | Yvonne Rabier oa 12 
7 , Yvonne Rabier by, ae ue ee 9 8 | Eblouissant ... iW 
9 | Lady Reading nae he me er 7 | 9 essie.. ae 10 
10 | Katharine ais a 6 9 | Katharine Zeimet ... 10 
10 _ Perle d'Or .. sb 6 11 | Cecile Brunner 8 
Table 20. —DWARF POLYANTHA ROSES. 
4 i 5 . 5 
* 6 +} | » 3 > E = i 
§ £2 oot se 2 oe 2 
ir tal 8 fe 2 NAME es COLOUR. 
éiee|s*| 52 ds 


ce cern ee cE Se 


J 29 14 15. | Orleans Rose... se oe e | 1909 | Vivid rosy crimson. 

2 27 13 14. Coral Cluster... soy ae ... | 1920 | Pale coral pink. 

3 25 VW 14 Eblouissant _ an 426 | 1918 | Rich scarlet crimson. 

3 25 | 13 12. Ellen Poulsen... 7 ... | 1912 | Bright cherry rose. 

5 24 12 12. Mrs. W.H. Cutbush ... ve .. | 1906. Bright deep pink. 

6 22 12 10; Edith Cavell =... exe ae ... 1917 | Bright cherry crimson, with white eye. 
7 21 12 9 py yonne abet ant : ao a | 1910 | White. 

8 19 13 6 | Perle d 1896 | Nankeen yellow. 

9 16 10 6 ' Katharine Zeimet coh .. | 1901: Pure white. 

10 3 10 3 | Jessie —... ae ne re ... 1909 | Bright crimson scarlet. 

! | 12 | 8 4 Cecile Brunner... =... ~—... , 1880 | Blush white, shaded pale rose. 


| Oeaee Kane ane oy ae ... | 1924 | Vivid orange. 
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SPECIAL AUDIT OF THE NEWER ROSES. 


The following tables are for varieties of recent introduction, those 
that have only been in commerce since 1919. It will be seen that the 
voters reside in different parts of the United Kingdom. They are 
expert rosarians, and have considerable experience in growing the 
newer varieties. Their gardens are practically trial grounds, conse- 
quently the varieties have been tested under every possible condition. 
Each voter was asked to place the 24 varieties marked on the audit 
paper in what he considered their order of merit, and to deal in the 
same way with the Decorative and Climbing Roses. 


Table 21.—SPECIAL AUDIT OF THE 
NEWER H.T.’s AND T.’s. 


: e 
P Te ee: 
co ZS: oS | Be 
£5 NAME a> ot El os 
os ~ 25 
2s | Eo. > SZ 
1 Mrs. Charles Lamplough (1920), en mu 671 355 316 
2 Mrs. Henry Bowles (1921), H.T. . 607 291 316 
3 1*Captain Nalbee-Stuart (1922), HM TT... | 549 261 288 
4 | J.G. Glassford (1921), H.T.. we, 525 | 292 | 233 
5 Mabel Morse (1922), H.T. ... aA 478 255 223 
6 |*Earl Haig (1921), H.T. ’ 450 212 238 
7 Bessie Chaplin (1921), H.T : 436 244 192 
7 Mrs. H. R. Darlington (1920), HL T... 436 247 189 
9 eter (1922), H.T. 1 425 | 245 | 180 
10 v. F. Page-Roberts (1921), HT. | 414 | 217 197 
1 Cope. S. Harvey-Cant (1923), H. T.: 399 | 176 223 
12 ‘| Lord Charlemont (1922), H.T. wis 368 | 230 138 
130 *Mrs. E. J. Hudson (1921), H.T. .. | 328 | 175 153 
14.) Mabel Turner (1924), H.T. ... tes 322 156 166 
15 *Dr. A. I. Petyt (1923), H.T. ... ae 305 165 140 
16 ,*Martha Drew (1921), H.T.... mat 291 138 153 
17 '*Marcia Stanhope (192 2), H.T. .. | 285 119 166 
18 *Marjorie Bulkeley (1921), H.T. ie 282 155 127 
19 | Muriel Wilson (1922), T. ... neg 274 139 135 
20 Maud Cuming (1924), H.T. ste 200 | 133 127 
21) *Captain F. Bald (1921), H.T.... aed 237 134 103 
22 | G.H. Mackereth (1924), H.T. 20 211 83 128 
23 *Victor Teschendorff (1920), H.T.... 198 94 104 
24 | Mabel Jackson (1924), H.T. ... ae 142 59 83 


* Varieties best as maiden plants. 
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Table 22.— SPECIAL AUDIT OF THE NEWER DECORATIVE ROSES. 


Dwarf Varieties. Climbing Varieties. 
2. NAME. 34 
= ; 3? 


| 
( 
1 | Betty aaa wan H.T. _... | 25 | ] Climhing General McArthur (1923, H.T. 18 
2 | Mabel Morse (1922), H.T. ae ..| 24 1 Niall Mae Edouard Herriot 22); 
3 | Lady Inchiguin (1921), H.T. ae .-| 20 |) JF ! _ Pern _ - 18 
4 | Lord Charlemont (1922), HT. 0} 19 | | Climbing Ophelia (1920), HiT. 2. | a8 
5 | Rev. F. Paye-Roberts (1921), H.T. | 16 1 1 Snowflake (1921), wich. ramb. 18 
6 | Mrs. H. Bowles (1921), ioe aa «| 1 4 5 ‘ Climbing Mrs. Herbert Stevens (1922), T. 17 
6 | Shot Silk (1924), H.T. we a we] 15 | 6 | Yvonne (1921), H. wich. 16 
6 | W.F. Dreer (1920), H i ss sel IS op 7 Sian Chateau de Clos Vougeot (1920) 
9 | Florence Izzard (1923), H. T. ee? | 14 fT: H.T. oes I} 
10 | Mme. Butterfly (1920), H.T. es | 1G TH 7 | Phyllis Bide (1924) Hy. Poly. 1! 
iH 1 9 ~ibertine () 921), H 8 


Sovereign (1922), Pernetiana be ‘a 8 


| 
- 
| 


Table 23.—SPECIAL AUDIT OF THE NEWER ROSES. 
Exhibition and Garden. 


Number of 
Votes. 


Mabel Morse (1922), H.T. 

Rev. F. Page-Roberts aa HT. 

Mrs. Henrv Bowles (1921), H.T. .. 
Admiration (1922), H.T. 
Mrs. Charles Lamplough (1920), H Mg. <fa8 
Lord Charlemont (1922), H ant 


Lady Inchiquin (1921), H ae ; sat 
Marcia Stanhope (1922), H 

Captain F. S. ee Cant (923) HIT... 
umbia (1921), H.T. ss : 


at ue 


AAhWNa 
AAannwwoour 


ra be 
Una Wallace (1921), H.T.. 


The Voters. 


Amateurs.—Mr. W. G. Bambridge (Northampton), Mr. S. W. 
Burgess (Kent), Mr. H. R. Darlington (Middlesex), Mr. J. G. Glassford 
(Lancashire), Mr. John N. Hart (Middlesex), Mr. Norman Lambert 
(Yorkshire), Mr. Lewis Levy (Kent), Mr. G. Marriott (Notts), Mr. W. E. 
Moore (Bucks), Mr. B. W. Price (Gloucestershire), Mr. J. E. Rayer 
(Worcestershire), Major A. D. G. Shelley (Surrey), Mr. W. Sunderland 
(Yorkshire), Mr. J. E. Turner (Scotland), Mr. C. C. Williamson (Kent). 


Nurserymen.—Mr. G. Burch (Northampton), Mr. Frank Cant 
(Essex), Mr. W. R. Chaplin ana Mr. E. Doncaster (Cambs), Mr 
W. Easlea (Essex), Mr. W. FE. Harkness (Herts), Mr. E. A. Jefferies 
(Gloucester), Mr. H. Morse a. Mr. Owen Murrell (Salop), Mr. 
W. D. Prior (Essex), Mr. George Prince (Oxford), Mr. R. W. Proctor 
(Derby), Mr. T. Robinson (Notts), Mr. F. Spooner (Surrey), Mr. G. M. 
Taylor (Scotland). 


THE ‘“‘DAILY MAIL’’ GOLD CUP. 


The 250 guinea Gold Cup given by The Daily Mail for the best 
new scented Rose exhibited this year under the auspices of the National 


Rose Society. 


The object of The Daily Mail is to mark the Jubilee year of the 
Society by giving special encouragement to the creation of new Roses 
richly dowered with the fragrance that in past times was regarded as 
the essential characteristic of the Rose, but which has been lacking in 


large numbers of modern Roses. 


The variety which wins the Cup will be known as The Datly Mail 
Scented Rose. 
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NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY. 


Patroness: HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


The Society was founded in 1876, and is celebrating its Jubilee 
this year. From a very small beginning the membership has increased 
at a most extraordinary rate until it now reaches 12,520. The Council 
hopes that by the end of the year the number will have increased to 
15,000, and they cordially invite all Members to assist in securing 
that end. Particulars of Membership are enclosed with this Annual, 
and if they can be passed on to a likely friend, it will be much 


appreciated. 
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ROSES Hardy Scotch-Grown ROSES 


90,000 PLANTS 


to select from this season, comprising many of 
the latest varieties. All my Roses are budded on 
the Briar Stock, and the plants are of the best 
possible quality, being grown wide apart and on 
soil which is second to none for producing fibrous 
roots, so essential for success when removed to 
other localities. 


General Rose List, published in October, will be sent free on application. 


WILLIAM FERGUSON, Grover. 


6, Chalmers Street, DUNFERMLINE 


WORLD'S CHOICEST ROSES 


The Largest and Finest Collection Obtainable 


Our up-to-date Collection of over 1.300 varieties of Roses, 
including Stocks of the b-st English, Continental, American 
and other New Ros-s, is described in our most complete 


English Catalogue, mailed free. We want every person 
who loves Roses to have a copy : :3 :: es 


Upwards of 1,000,000 PLANTS Grown Annually 


KETTEN BROTHERS, ‘Z=sour¢ 


The Largest Growers and Exporters of Roses in the Word. Established 1867 
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BA'TH’S 
Select Roses, &c. 


CANNOT BE SURPASSED. 


BATH'S Roses. 
100,000 good Plants in the best varieties. 


BATH’S Home-grown Bulbs. 
As supplied to the Royal Parks and Gardens. ‘The largest bulb 
growers in the United Kingdom. 


BATH’S Select Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 


From the finest stocks that are grown. 


BATH'’S Dahlias. 


Cactus, Single Cactus, Show, Pompone, Peony-flowered, Collarette- 


BATH’S Carnations. 


200 best new and standard varieties. 120,000 plants for present 
delivery. 


BATH'S Gold Medal Gladiolus. 


We cultivate 8 acres of the leading varieties, including the latest 
novelties in Primulinus. 


BATH'S Gorgeous Peonies. 
The fashionable flower; all the best sorts. 


BATH'’S Plants for all Gardens. 


All the favourite sorts, with the newest additions. 


BATH'’S Fruit Trees and Bushes, Raspberry Canes, &c, 


In all the best varieties for garden culture. 


Complete Illustrated Catalogues, with Copious 
Cultural) Directions, post free on application. 


All Goods are sent securely packed and Carriage 
Paid throughout Great Britain. 


R. H. BATH. Ltd., The Floral Farms, WISBECH. 
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Garden gives the maximum effect and = 
pleasure at the minimum expense, = 
We are always prepared to submit ©& 
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LTT TTT 


As the actual growers of one of the 
largest and most comprehensive stocks 
‘of Roses in the Country we are in a 
position to supply the most suitable 
and desirable varieties to ensure the 
success of the smallest or largest 
scheme. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE. 


A. J.% C. ALLEN, 


NYurserymen, NORWICH. 
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MERRY WEATHER'S 


“att ROSE S eine 
wide reputation. of your enquiries, 
@ FOR THE GARDEN @ 

FOR EXHIBITION 
Strong & Sturdy FOR BEDS We have Roses to 
always, they defy suit all localities 

competition. FOR EVERYWHERE and positions. 


Guaranteed Home Grown. 


FRUIT | TREES 


Orchard Planting, Garden Planting, 
Pleasure, Profit, or both ? 


Fruit Trees of all kinds to select from. 


Don't fail to plant The Damson of the future, 
Bramley's Seedling, the 0) “Merryweather. Send 
most profitable Apple for particulars of this great 


GIOWO ile ls ie ctcsee waters Tens or acquisition. 


A GRAND STOCK OF 


ORNAMENTAL TREES 


HERBACEOUS PLANTS 


- in great variety. - 


Send for Catalogue, full of interesting information, post free on application to 


H. MERRYWEATHER & SONS, Ltd. 


SOUTHWELL, Notts. 


THE QUEEN OF SINGLE ROSES 


DAINTY BESS 


Ophelia_x_K_ of_K. 


N.R.S. Gold Medal, 1925. 
R.H.S. Award of Merit, 1925. 


The Daintiness and unique character of 
thischarming, Sweetly Scented, Salmon Pink 
Rose, with its prominent centre of Crimson 
and Gold, combined with the huge trusses 
of Blooms, at once makes it the most 
beautiful Single Flowering Rose ever offered 
to the Public. See Page 963. 


RAISED & DISTRIBUTED BY 
W.E B. ARCHER * 
SELLINDGE ¥* % 
ASHFORD KENT 


AUTUMN 
19 2 6 


Price Ss. CH. 
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BARTON’S BOSTON ROSES. 


WE SPECIALLY CULTIVATE 


Weeping Standard Roses 
(‘UMBRELLA ROSES"), 


Suitable for centres or borders of Lawns, etc. 


PRICES :—3 to 4-ft , S/- 
over 7-ft., 10/-. 


Albertine 

Alberic Barbier 
Andre Louis 
Auguste Gervaise 
American Pillar 
Aviateur Bleriot 
Crimson Rambler 
Dorothy Perkins 
Dorothy Dennison 
Emily Gray 
Excelsa 

Fernand Tanne 
Francois Jouranville 
Hiawatha 

Jacotte 

Jersey Beauty 
Lady Gay 
Leontine Gervaise 
Minnehaha 
Maxim Corbon 
Paul Transon 
Paul’s Scarlet 
Romeo 

Rene Andre 
Sanders White 
Shower of Gold 
Snowflake 
Sodenia 

The Premier 
Violetta 


White Dorothy Perkins 


Yvonne 


ALL THE LATEST VARIETIES: POL 


The undermentioned varieties, which 

are always in big demand, can be sup- 

plied on tall Standard Briars, strong 
straight stems 


WE CAN ONLY RECOMMEND 
‘“WEEPERS" budded on BRIAR 
Stems. 


; Ato 5-ft., 6/-; 5to 6-ft.. 7/6; over 6-ft,. 7/6; 
EXTRA SPECIAL SPECIMENS. 12/6 each 


A Weeping Stundard Rose Tree. 


NOTE.—We have a fine collection of extra- 


specially selected 6 to 10 feet 
Weepers on thick) sturdy Briar 
Stems. Price 12/6 euch. 


WE SEND OUT ONLY RELIABLE PLANTS, and once you plant our Roses you ll be certain to 
come to us for more. 


YANTHA, BUSH, CLIMBING and RAMBLER ROSES budded 
on the finest BRIAR. 


ROOTED CUTTING BRIARS, and SEEDLING BRIARS, 


15/6 per 100. 


42/6 per 100. 


Consuit our Illustrated and Descriptive Cataiogue. 


THE BARTON NURSERIES, 


Rose Specialists, 


BOSTON, Lincolnshire. 


Prince's Oxford Roses 


ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. 


Every Variety of Rose Known, 


New and Old. 


COLLECTIONS of ROSES 
AT REDUCED RATES. 


COLLECTION A— Paid. 
Twelve Best for Town Gardens 


COLLECTION B— 
Six Best for Pillars 


COLLECTION C— 
Twelve Most Fragrant Roses ... 


COLLECTION E—- 
Twelve New and Recently Introduced Varieties 24/-« 


GEORGE PRINCE 


LONGWORTH - - - BERKS. 
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SHREWSBURY 
ROSES 


If the QUALITY of the Plants you 
purchase is your first consideration, 


my Stock will give you _ satisfaction. 


GF 


Catalogue and Special Quotations 
for large quantities free on request. 


EDWIN MURRELL, 
Rose Nurseries, 


SHREWSBURY. 


stablished 1837. 
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RIVERS’ 


Fruit Trees, Roses, Vines, Figs, 
Oranges and Orchard House 
Trees are of first-class quality. 


A LARGE AND SELECT STOCK ALWAYS ON VIEW. 


Catalogue Post Free on Application. 


THOMAS RIVERS & SON, Ltd. 


SAWBRIDGEWORTH, HERTS. 
(Harlow Station, L. & N.E.R.) 


THE COTSWOLD NURSERIES 


For hardy, well-grown plants of every description 


ROSES SEEDS 
FRUIT TREES | 
ORNAMENTAL TREES 
HEDGE PLANTS 
FOREST TREES 
BULBS ALPINES 
Our nurseries, situated on the exposed Cotswold hills, 
contain a collection of Roses, Trees, and Shrubs second 


to none in the kingdom. We invite inspection and 
shall be glad to send our Catalogues on application. 


JOHN JEFFERIES & SON, LTD. 


THE COTSWOLD NURSERIES, CIRENCESTER 
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% The beautiful Roses of Hurst “ 
: Are always the Best and First.” a 
: WHAT THEY HAVE WON: 3 
* 1 £2 3 4 95) 6 7 8 TIMES * 
= =THE WIGAN CHALLENGE CUP for Roses, offered by the % 
nA Royal Horticultural Society for the best Exhibit at their 
: Great Show. This makes the eighth win out of ten tries. 
oe ~ . 
t 1 2 3 A times : 
* THE NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY'S TROPHY, for the % 
ee best group of Roses. “ 
z K3 
£10 2 3 umes : 
es THE EDWARD MAWLEY MEMORIAL MEDAL, for the best oq 
< Exhibit at the Summer Show of the National Rose Society. J 
ee Ss 
: The above should be enough to convince the keenest grower cs 
of that the quality is right. fe 
3 ‘ 
i Send your requirements and enquiries to :— i 
* ELISHA J. HICKS ¢ 
* Champion Decorative Rose Grower of England * 
* ‘3 
: HURST, BERKS. : 
< i 


@. 
* 
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ESTABLISHED 1773. 


Burbage Roses - 
and Fruit Irees 


ALL FIRST-CLASS QUALITY. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST of UP-TO-DATE VARIETIES FREE. 


(Members of British Rose Growers’ Association). 


The Burbage Nurseries, Ltd. 


(Managing Director: G. GEARY, F.R.H.S.), 


Near HINCKLEY, LEICESTERSHIRE. 


HYBRID TEA ROSE 


JOHN RUSSELL 


Awarded 
GOLD MEDAL, Bagatelle, 1924. After 2 years’ Trial 


GOLD MEDAL, Scottish National Rose Society, 
Centenary Show, Aberdeen, 1924. 


CERTIFICATE OF MERIT, National Society of 
England, Provincial Show, Glasgow, 


1924 
AN OUTSTANDING DEEP CRIMSON ROSE 


FULL PARTICULARS IN OUR AUTUMN CATALOGUE, PREE ON APPLICATION 


DOBBIE & Co., Ltd. ExinsurcH 
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AVE you seen the ROSERY INDEX compiled in’ 
E. PERCY SMITA’S down - to ~ date Rose 
Catalogue for 1926 ? 


The best hundred 


Roses are indexed. 


YOU LEARN at a Glance i 


(20 Acres under Roses.) 


KEY to INDEX will be found in Catalogue, post free, as soon 
as published. Apply: 


E. PERCY SMITH, 
THE ROSERY, BOSTON, 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 
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THE ROSERY INDEx. 
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(ep DICKSONS | Roses. for 
Champion f Guy HAR LMAR every 
Rose \f coDown. |  PUrpose 
rowers ROSE in finest 
SPECIALISTS 


oe 


quality. 


Appointmenr Lists Free 


HAWLMARK PEDIGREE SEEDLING 
ROSES FOR 1926. 


. DAME EDITH HELEN: Beautiful colour, perfect form, vigorous 


growth, freedom of flowering and delightful fragrance make this 
Rose nearest to the ideal yet attained. 


LADY WORTHINGTON EVANS: A splendid bedding and decorative 
Rose. Petals are like velvet of blackish crimson sheen. 


LADY MARGARET STEWART: Novelty of colour, vigorous growth 
and strong Maréchal Niel perfume combine to make this a 
great Rose. 


LADY HELEN MAGLONA: Awarded the 1925 Clay Cup for 
fragrance. A noble bright crimson bloom. 


FRANCIE SIMMS: A fine bedding variety of attractive colour. 


We are confident these superb varieties will enhance our 
reputation as raisers, represented by: Shot Silk, Betty 
Uprichard, Lady Inchiquin, etc. 


Catalogue and full particulars free. 


SU MAMAUMALATAUDNAA NCTE EEN TTC DARA TASCA MENOY URAL AERTAD ET TTO EAA PENTA OGAA EUAN AEUH DADA ANAL AGUA ETAT H TNH AAHEUEHE NEAR EAU ETAT ATA AU ATAU TAG TEA STAG NRAHAENNO CUE NUAUUAGAU EAA UNETHOUGAONEDAUNRAURAAUEDEUUSTAAUCELG DOULA NAAAUUEATURAAO TAHT TRS 


i XL ALL 
* +. Specialities 


petit Trade Mark. 


Have been the most popular Garden 
Requisites for the past 30 years. 


XL ALL LIQUID NICOTINE INSECTICIDE 


provides the finest solution for spraying plants and fruit 
trees; perfectly safe to use on tender Spring growth. 
Nothing to equal it for Apple Sucker, Fly,and Caterpillars 
on Fruit Trees. FINE FOR SPRAYING ROSES. 


XL ALL NICOTINE VAPORISING FUMIGATOR 


either in liquid or cake, is still unsurpassed. 


XL ALL NICOTINE FUMIGATING SHREDS 
No apparatus required. Used by most Trade ‘Growers 
of Roses with great success. 

A New Introduction! 

XL ALL LEAF MINER INSECTICIDE 
for Marguerites, Chrysanthemums, Cinerarias, etc. An 
infallible remedy. 


XL ALL NEW WHITE FLY VAPOUR 
for use in Tomato Houses. QOne application kills every 
flyYY CAN BE USED ON ROSES IN FULL BLOOM. 


XL ALL AMMONIUM POLYSULPHIDE 
for Mildew on ROSES, Apple Trees, Vines, etc., and 
Tomato Rust. 


SUPPLIES TO BE OBTAINED FROM ALL 
NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN, AND FLORISTS. 


Please ask for small Pink Price List, giving particulars of the above, 
and many other XL ALL Preparations. 


Manufacturers : 
G. H. RICHARDS LTD., 
234, Borough High Street, LONDON, S.E.1 


(43402) 


3 
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CARTER’S NEETA LABELS 


WRITE EVERY 
FOR HUGH DICKSON 4#?P NAME 


FREE 
SAMPLE SUPPLIED. 


They are very easily read. They are Cheap and 
Practi 


This withitend all C ARTER & WILL AMS They are clean to handle. 


on oe aes : They are ac. light 
They are: Funtei-srest. 6, St. dames’ Place Tie Rene Cen tae 
Lichen, etc., does not BRIGHTON a pong rer feu 


adhere. 
They do not buckle. other Labels. 


Size 23 x 1} inch, by 6 per dozen Brass Wire Holders, 6d. doz. 
o 2x inch, 1 6 per dozen Aluminium Wire. 16 hank 
Size (for Roses only), 2} xtinch, 1/5 per dozen. Post extra 


PLAIN NEETA LABELS (for writing on with Ink). 


Size Te 13 inch at ie per dozen, 10/- per 100. 
“a 2 x finch at 9d r dozen, 6/- per 100 
PECIAL INK 1/- per bottle 


BURCH’S Famous ROSES 


Indisputable Evidence of EXCELLENCE 
Winners of 1700 Prizes for Roses at the 
principal Exhibitions in the Kingdom, in- 
cluding Challenge Trophies, Challenge 

Cups and Medals. 
All our Roses are grown on the seedling or 
cultivated briar. 


YOU will gain pleasure and satisfaction 
by planting our Trees. 


catacocueTto GEORGE BURCH 


THE ROSE GARDENS, PETERBOROUGH. 
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The Original Firm of 


CAN T’S 


BENJAMIN R. CANT & SONS, Limitep, 
COLCHESTER 


GROWING NOTHING BUT 


ROSES 


For 160 Years. _ 
Olid Rose Gardens. COLCHESTER. 


Benjamin R. Cant & Son’s 


NEW SEEDLINGS 
STERLING MERIT. 


Mrs. BEATTY, H.T.— 
Gold Medal, National Rose Society. 
Certificace of Merit. Royal 
Horticultural Society. 
DELIGHTFUL PERFUME, PERFECT IN 
SHapx and of the exquisite self 
yellow of Marechal Niel. Habit of 
growth good in all ways, blooms 
early summer till winter rosts. 


sFREE FROM MILDEW 
Pot Plants in May-June 418/« each. 
Open Field Plants in Autumn, 
7/6 each. 
CECIL, H. Pern.— 
First Class Certificate, Royal 
Horticultural Soctety, 
Glorious Golden Yellow produced in 
large clusters, Branching Bushy 
Habit, being a single and on long 
stems it 18 wonderfully decorative. 
Blooms early and late and is Mildew 
Proof. Pot Plants May-June 40/6 
each. Open Fie!d Plants, Autumn 
(6/= each. 


LADY WAKEFIELD, H.T. 


Cotour, Bricut Apricot. 
Strong upright growth, beautiful 
foliage, Minpew Very Rane, Free 
BLooMER, exceptionally good bedder 
and decorative. Summer and 

Autumn, Trea SCENTED, 
Pot Plants. May-June, ¥/@ each. 
Field Grown, Autumn, 3/6 each. 


Benjamin R. Cant & Son’s 


for all purposes and for 
every situation. 


STANDARDS 


are a Special Feature, our 

Weepers being splendid. 

Fine Heads and Straight 
Strong Stems. 


The Collections of H.T.'S 
and H.P.’"S_ to suit all 
Gardens are Unsurpassed. 


All Roses are British 
Grown. 


You are cordially invited 

to inspect the Rose Gardens 

at any time to suit your 
convenience. 


We are always delighted to 
welcome any lover of our 
National Flower, 


NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY CHAMPION 15 TIMES. 


BENJAMIN R. CANT & SONS, LTD. 


TELEGRAMS: COLCHESTER. TELEPHONE: 
BEN CANT, COLCHESTER. 226 COLCHESTER. 
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Acme Imperishable Metal Labels. 


SAXIFRAGA 
LINGUL ATA, 


e” o MMF EDOUARD 
x HERRIOT 


No. 1. FOR ROSES ONLY. 


SUPER BA 


a dahlad —+-— 


No. 210. i j THE 
2/6 per doz. 24/= per gross. alt 
PERMANENT. NON-RUSTING. 4/6 ALPINE 
Made on Hard Rolled Zinc. Raised Letters. DOZEN. LABEL. 
THIS LABEL jg IT 1S EASILY 
HAS BEEN fj) | INSERTED 
SPECIALLY fii) IN THE 
DESIGNED |} | | JINTERSTICES 
FOR ROCK °* |) OF ROCK 
ea AND ALPINE WORK, AND 


A L LIN C TO N \e tevuag LARGE FOR 


Is Legible, 
SMALL POTS 


Inconspicuous 


PIPPIN and’ Permanent. OR PANS. 

. a LARGER 

3/6 per doz. 36/- per gross. | The head is made LABELS 
FOR FRUIT TREES ONLY. lira arta aes MADE FOR 
Aluminium Wire, Jin. lengthe, 20. lid. doz. lengths. ee Poe 

o ft. o 16g. Is. per roll. full size. SHRUBS. 


"Lead Wire, 1/3 per Ib. 
a Umbrella Trainers. 


Supplied if required in halves 
for old established trees. 


PRICES. 
Made of strong galvanised Iron Wire. 


Extra 
Each. if painted Green. 
2-ft. diam., 3 rings, 8 stays, 6 8d. 


aft. diam., 3 rings, 8 stays, 8/- 10d. 
If in halves 9/9 

4ft. diam., 4 rings, 8 stays, 11/3 1/3 
If made in halves 

takes, pointed one end, 3d. Extra 5-ft. diam., 4 rings, 12 stays, 14/ 1/9 
Per ft. If mede in halves 17/6 


Common Deal S 
Joft. x ld-in. x Ibeing © 1/9 each. 


COMMEMORATION anp MOTTO PLATES, ROSE BOXES ann TURES. EXHIBITION 
APPLIANCES. CATALOGUES FREE From ALL THE LEADING NURSERYMEN, or FROM 


JOHN PINCHES, 


5, CROWN BUILDINGS, CROWN ST., LONDON, S.E.5. 


$21 


EASLEA’S 
EOUEX GROWN ROGES 


Are cultivated in fields exposed to the sea air, the 
soil second to none in this famous Rose Country. 


We have pleasure in announcing the following 


NEW 


PEDIGREE SEEDLINGS 
For Autumn, 1926. 


“Dr. J. G FRASER” (Pernetiana). Salmon 


apricot. Exhibition form quite first rate. 


“Miss ANNEMARIE BALLY” (4.7). 
Reddish-copper. A fuller Lamia. 


“PRINCE HENRY” (H.T). Vermilion pink. 


A splendid decorative Rose. 


OUR CATALOGUE AND GUIDE Post Free 


It is as useful as many high priced Rose Books 
and is a veritable mulium in parvo. 


We have during 1925 sent over 1,000 plants each to two of India’s 
Maharajahs, which speaks of the world-wide popularity of our plants. 


‘‘Quality is remembered long after price is forgotten.”’ 


WALTER EASLEA & SONS 
ROSE SPECIALISTS, 


EASTWOOD, LEIGH-ON-SEA. 
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You will, I hope, forgive my questionable method of arresting your 
attention. The question itself is really one of moment to you .. . 


Do you know 
this Booklet ? 


If you know it, there is no 
question at all about it; you 
send for your copy every autumn 
and wouldn’t settle your new 


igtving . list without it. 
M-~ Favourite Roses If you don’t know it, and 
d WI have only heard about it, won’t 
On care you see for yourself why the 


Rose world is saying such un- 
common kind things about it? 


Let me admit in advance there is nothing clever in it—it simply blurts 
out the truth about every Rose described, details all its faults, and compares 
the new variety with the older one supposed to be cut out. 


- You see yourself, nevertheless, this is the very help you want in 
selection. We are all a little tired of the too-good-to-be-true description, 
but a description too true to be all good really tells us just what we want 
to know. 

‘My Favourite Roses and Why ” is a text book to give any beginner 
confidence, but it aims to be a YEAR BOOK and a ROSE ANNUAL 
that will keep an expert up to date. 

Of course it is a Catalogue, too—it wouldn’t be free and post free if it 
werent; but don’t hesitate to write for it because you can never send me an 
order—if I may say so—it isn’t your order I’m after, it is your appreciation. 

If you think as well of it as your brother members of the N.R.S. you 
are sure to show it to some should-be Rose grower, and between us we 
make another convert. 


'R. MURRELL, Roseacre, Shepperton-on-Thames. 
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The Hampton Plant Co. 
NEW MALDEN, SURREY. 
: ROSES: FRUIT-TREES. 
= SHRUBS, PLANTS, SEEDS. = 


So vo ee yee ER EERE Oe Se neers 


Nurseries: SOUTH LANE & CALIFORNIA ROAD 
"Phone: MALDEN 330. 


Trams pass the Nurseries. @ Trains every few minutes. 
Station: New Malden (only 8 miles from Waterloo). 


ROSES 


OF THE FINEST QUALITY. 
AN Up-tTo- DATE COLLECTION. 


Roses and Fruit Trees are our Speciality. 


Descriptive Catalogue free on application. Inspection Invited. 


S. SPOONER & SONS, 


The Nurseries, 


Est. 1820. HOUNSLOW, MIDDLESEX. 
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BUNYARD S” 
/ RAGRANT ROSES 


CATALOGUES FREE. 
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SPECIALLY INTERESTING ARE 
OUR COLLECTION OF OLD- 
FASHIONED ROSES, WHICH 
ARE YET UNEQUALLED FOR 
* ma SCENT. * 
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Established 1796. | 


GEORGE BUNYARD & Co. 


LIMITED, 
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BY ROYAL APPOINTMENT. 


S. McGREDY & SON'S 
NEW ROSES for 1926 


We have pleasure in offering a further, and what we consider 
one of the finest Sets of New Seedling Roses we have ever 
had the pleasure of distributing. These are all distinct 
novelties, and what is rare now-a-days, something new, 
distinct, and different from any other varieties in commerce. 
All five varieties have been tested carefully in Ireland, 
England and America, and we have no hesitation in saying 
they will all rank amongst the most popular of the new 
varieties in commerce. 


Strong Pot-grown Plants will be ready in JUNE. 
Strong Dwarf Ground Plants ready in AUTUMN. 
Catalogues Post Free. 


x 
Mrs. A. RP. BARRACLOUGH (F..T.)- 
(IlNustrated in colour in the National Rose Society’s Annual for 1925, page 197.) 


“Stated by many Rose growers and Nurserymen who have seen it growing as the finest Rose 
we have offered to the public.” This variety is certainly one of the most magnificent Roses in ever 
oe we have ever grown or known. This is a very sweeping asscrtion, but Summer 1927 wil 
justify it. 

The colour, like all Roses of pinkish shades. sounds uninteresting, and requires to be seen 
to create the desire of possession: Colour is bright, soft, sparkling, carmine pink of even shade 
throughout, shading to yellow at base. The colour does not fade, and one of its many perfect points 
is that, as the flower ages the colour even becomes brighter. The flowers are full, of huge size, 
fine substance and perfect form. Petals are of good texture and beautifully reflexed. 

Foliage is dark green, and we have never known mildew to attack it. Stems are very long, 
strong and carrying flowers perfectly erect. Habit of growth is very strong and vigorous, free, 
branching and upright, making very large bushy plants, breaking and flowering in a manner mnknown 
to us in any other Roses. A wonderful garden, exhibition and bedding Rose which should and will 
shortly be in every garden. Fragrant. 

Awarded the Certificate of Merit of the Royal Lancashire Agricuitural Society. 
Awarded the Gold Medal of the National Rose Society. 


Mrs. TALBOT O'FARRELL (H.T.) 


(Lllnstrated in colour in The National Rose Socicty’s Annual for the year re page 210.) 


“ Something entirely unique, new, and delightful in Decorative Roses.’ This expression, 
used by an admirer, is justly deserved by this variety and aptly describes its sane colouring 
in a few words. 

The colour is very difficult to describe. The outside of petals are lemon yellow, flushed and 
splashed deep cerise to crimson. The inside of petals are deep cerise heavily flushed and veined 
orange yellow and bronze. All the colours blend and mingle in an indeseribably beautiful combina- 
tion. Flowers are of moderate size, perfect shape and petalage, and fairly full (the average 
number of petals being 19). 

Foliage is dark green of medium size. Stems stiff with few fhorns, carrying flowers erect. 
The habit is free and upright. Being exceptionally free and perpetual flowering makes this one 
of the fincst Decorative Roses so far raised, and we believe it will become a “popular favourite 


Fragrant. 
Awarded the Certificate of Merit of the National Rose Society. 
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EVA EAKINS (Pernetiana) 


(Illustrated in colour in the National Rose Society’s Annual for 1925, page 183.) 


This is one of the most charming decorative Roses we have ever raised, and of a colour 
hitherto unknown; intense scarlet carmine flushed orange, running to bright yellow at base. 
Outside of petals are heavily flushed yellow, deepening to bright yellow at base (this is not shown 
in the illustration referred to above) and the colour does not fade until flowers drop. The flowers 
are of medium size, moderately full (average number of petals 19) and of perfect shape. As the 
flower opens the petals become beautifully reflexed. The petals are of very heavy texture and the 
Wiha on the plant, or when cut keep fresh and beautiful—even when Jying open—for a surprisingly 
ong time. 

The foliage is dark green, of medium size and of good texture.- The stems are long and 
stiff with few thorns, carrying the flowers upright. 

The habit is free and bushy, breaking and flowering continuonsly; an exceptionally pretty 
decorative variety which has been the centre of attraction wherever shown, and will be welcomed 
for cutting especially on account of its delightful colouring and lasting properties. 


Awarded the Certificate of Morit of the Natiohal Rose Society. 


NORMAN LAMBERT (F.T.) 


(Illustrated in colour in the National Rose Socicty’s Annual for 1925, page 39.) 


A Rose that has long been wanted, and which is far ahead of anything in the yellow to 
bronzy shades. 

The colour is simply wonderful and difficult to describe. The outside of the petals are deep 
buttercup yellow, and the inside deep salmon orange suffused bronze and yellow, fading to yellow 
at the base of petals. Flowers are large, full and of perfect form, petals are large and of good 


texture. 
Foliage is dark green of moderate size and mildew proof. Stems very stout and long, carrying 


flowers upright. 

The habit of growth is very free, bushy, and ideal for garden and bedding. One of the most 
free and perpetual flowering Roses we know. Ifas every good point required to become a firm 
favourite, and we highly recommend it to all Rose lovers. Delightfully fragrant. 


Awarded the Gold Medal of the National Rose Society. 


Sir DAVID DAVIS (H.T.) 


Though a great many crimsons have been introduced during the past few years, very few 
of these varieties are wanted, or will take a permanent place amongst the popular varieties of the 
future. Sir David Davis is one of the few varieties which we believe will become a favourite, once 
grown or seen growing. It must be grown for its good qualities to be appreciated, like many others 


of the best crimsons. ; ' ; 
The colour is unfading deep glowing crimson, of an even shade throughout, running to light 


vellow at base. The flowers are large, full, pointed and of fine forin; petals are large and of heavy 


texture. 
The foliage is bright green in cotour, large and of good texture. Stems have few thorns and 


are long and stiff, carrying flowers upright. The habit is strony, vigorous, upright and exceptionally 
free, growth is continuous, breaking from all eyes, very perpetual and free flowering. 
This variety is outstanding as regards pronounced fragrance, and is one of the swectest 


scented Roses we know. 
So far unshown for any award. 


STRONG POT GROWN PLANTS WILL BE READY IN JUNE. 
STRONG DWARF OPEN GROUND PLANTS IN AUTUMN. 


Over 500,000 Roses grown annually. Our General Collection is one of the Finest in 
the World. Roses for every purpose can be had from us. [lustrated Catalogue 
and Guide Free. 

SEED, BULB, FRUIT, SHRUB, GREENHOUSE @& HERBACEOUS CATALOGUE FREE 
Enquiries Solicited. 


Nurserymen, Seedsmen and Florists to ILM. the King. 


S. McGREDY GW SON 
ieee ~~ PORTADOWN © 


(SEE ALSO PAGE 330. 


| STREET'S SURREY GROWN | 


STREET’S SURREY GROWN 


GOLD MEDAL : 

SUL 3 | 

: Rhododendrons, esas. Kalmias, American — 
Fruit Trees. Hedge Plants and General Nursery Plants. 

HENRY STREET, 

eda i SURREY ROSE NURSERIES, 
: 103 «1. WEST CHOBHAM, SURREY. : 
Stations: Rose Grounds : 

BROOKWOOD BISLEY ROAD and GUILDFORD ROAD, 

| and WOKING. CHOBHAM. _ 
ME AEC 


COL L IN N’ 
Leicester Grown Roses 


BEST QUALITY OBTAINABLE 
REASONABLE PRICES 


OUR CATALOGUE published in August 


will be sent Post Free on Application 


W. H. COLLIN & SONS 


Rose Growers, 


SCRAPTOFT, LEICESTER 
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PEMBERTON’S 
NEW PEDIGREE ROSES 


FOR DISTRIBUTION IN 1926: 


‘*sNAOMI" (Hybrid Tea). 


Colour distinct, coppery buff. Flowers full, pointed globular, carried erect on 
long stems, suitable for garden and specimen blooms. Foliage dark green, wood 
claret colour. Very free flowering, blooming continuously from early summer to 
late autumn. Growth vigorous. Fragrant. 


‘‘DORINA NEAVE” (Hybrid Tea). 


Colour silvery pink. Blooms large full, pointed globular, carried erect on 
stiff stems. Suitable for specimen blooms and bedding. Good also under glass. 
Growth compact. Fragrant. 


NEW ROSES of 1925: 


“1, ZINGARI" (Hybrid Lutea). 


Colour distinct, orange scarlet. A striking colour after the well-known colour 
of the I. Zingari Cricket Club. Flowers semi-double, produced in corymbs, 
perpetual. Foliage dark green, wood claret colour. 


‘ANNE’ (Hybrid Tea). 

Colour cherry, distinct. Flowers full, pointed globular, carried erect, growth 
compact, suitable for bedding and specimen blooms. Flowering continuously from 
early summer to latc autumn. Very fragrant, damask perfume. 

‘“BERTHA TURNER” (Hybrid Tea). 


Colour salmon peach. Flower full, globular, carried on long stems. Foliage 
dark green, glossy. Suitable for bedding and specimen blooms. Free flowering, 
good in autumn. Tea scented. 


‘*CORNELIA” (Hybrid Musk). 


A perpetual flowering Cluster Rose. Colour strawberry, flushed yellow, 
Flowers in clusters, rosette. Shrub habit, good for massing. Foliage handsome, 
dark green, wood claret colour. Goodin autumn, Fragrant musk perfume. 


Descriptive List of other Seedling Roses raised by J. H. PEMBERTON, 
and General Catalogue free on application. 


““-~ J. H. PEMBERTON, 


Havering-atte-Bower, 


ROMFORD, Essex. 
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“KUREMIL™ 


(REGISTERED). 


McGREDY’S 


MILDEW PREPARATION 


CERTAIN PREVENTATIVE and GUARANTEED CURE 

for the most worrying and most troublesome “ FUNGOID 

DISEASE” the Rose Grower has to contend with. This Prepara-~ 

‘tion, which we Guarantee, will prevent and cure Mildew on 

Roses grown outdoors, or under glass, as well as ALL other 

plants subject to this disease ; it will also prevent and cure 
Black Spot on Roses. 


It is non-poisonous, perfectly safe and clean to use, and will not stain or injure either Fruit, 
foliage or bloom. 


As a preventative of American Gooseberry Mildew nothing can equal this preparation. We 
have carefully conducted exhaustive trials for years with the most striking results. 


UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS. 
Nanternan, Ballingrane, 28/5/25. 
I have found your “ Kuremil”’ to be the only remedy for Mildew on Roses. M.0’G. 
Del Pecris, Surrey Road, Bournemouth, 24/6/25. 
The experience I have had with ‘“Kuremil’”’ so far encourages further use. It does all 
that is claimed for it. A.W.C. 
The Gardens, Chicksands Priory, Shefford, Beds, 26/6/25. 


I find that not only for Roses but for Mildew on anything “ Kuremil”’ is the best specific 
I havo found. I found it invaluable on Chrysanthemums last Autumn. It acts like magic. w.G.W. 


WE RECEIVE HUNDREDS OF LETTERS SIMILAR TO THE ABOVE. 
Price 2/6 per 1b. Packet, Post Free (Foreign 6d. extra). Sufficient for 52 gallons. 


Full Instructions for Use with Each Packet. 


McGREDY’S SPECIAL ROSE MANURE 


The finest scientifically prepared Rose Food on the market. This is the Rose Manure we ourselves use. 
In Sealed Bags: 7-lb., 3/6; 14-Ib., 6/6; 28-lb., 11/-; 56-lb., 17/6; 112-1b. 30/- 
EE 

Carriage Paid for Cash With Order. 


THE ABOVE PREPARATIONS ARE MANUFACTURED ONLY BY US. 
DO NOT BE PUT OFF WITH SUBSTITUTES. 


SAMUEL McGREDY & SON 


NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN AND FLORISTS TO H.M. Tue Kina. 


PORTADOWN (Northern Ireland). 


[SEE ALSO PAGES 5326 and 327. 
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Abol Specialities _ 


Tried and Proved—Always Reliable 
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